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Olsiss or yAUKUC ... Aeres where we make it / 





“Olsiiss” by another name is still the “sweet 
essence of oils” its brilliant discoverer, Karl 
Wilhelm Scheele, described in 1783. And 
“Olsiiss” does have another name today, 
glye ering from the Greek word yAuKus 


meaning “sweet.” 

Since 1948, Shell Chemical has been 
making high-quality glycerine from the 
products ot pe troleum. Glycerine is used in 


more than 1500 ways and by almost every 
industry — in cellophane, medicines, cos- 
metics, explosives tobacco—and in the alkyd 
resins that form the basis of superior new 


Crane Is 


Pioneering the development and manu- 
facture of glycerine from the products of 
petroleum is another Shell Chemical contri- 
bution to industry. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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THIS W E E K January 18, 1958 
POLICY BATTLE SHAPES UP AS THE U.S. MOVES TO MEET A 
CHANGED WORLD: 

1. PRESIDENT TAKES THE INITIATIVE. in the State of the Union mes- 


sage and the budget proposals, Eisenhower vigorously asserts his leadership. . 


2. DEMOCRAT TRIES FOR LEAD IN SPACE STATESMANSHIP. 


Meanwhile, Sen. Lyndon Johnson emerges as a gadfly to the Administration. . 
3. THE PENTAGON IN FERMENT: HOW URGENT IS URGENT? 
4. STAVING OFF THE WORLD CRISIS. Administration may even 


try another round of negotiations with Russia 


PRICES SLIP—UNDER THE COUNTER. List prices of industry’s supplies 


hold up, but behind the scenes discounts and concessions spread 
UNEMPLOYMENT’S CLIMB IS RAPID. Survey finds widespread layoffs. . . . 


MISSILE POOL. Joint ventures can cover more development fields than any 
one company can hope to 


FORD SHUFFLE. 


IN BUSINESS. News about steel statistics, victory for Chicago commuters, jet 
engines for space missiles, Bethlehem-Youngstown merger 


All cars except Ford itself are put under Nance’s new division. 





Philips of Holland Raises Its U.S. Sights. U.S., with West Germany and Brazil, is 
major expansion target for electronics giant (cover)... 


In Business Abroad. News about atomic reactors, German chemicals, Canadian 
wheat, British coal, ship values 

The Fading of a Dream. Ford stock has sagged a long way 

Banks Gang Up. Seven in New York form cooperative 

Wall St. Talks 


In Washington. News about new airport for capital, military housing, trade policy, 
it sik natiain wihns ns am Dh eK sighs s bee eae ia ere ees 


Vying to Do the Family Wash. Two types of laundries now compete for clothes. ... 


SUB Is Still Short of Its Goal. Many are covered, but few are eligible for its benefits. 


UAW Shifts Goals in a “New Approach.” In surprise move, auto union substitutes 
profit-sharing plan for shorter work week as bargaining demand 
In Labor. News about license fee, AT&T strike, milliners, trainmen’s work rules .... 


Reports Put On a Staider Garb. Corporate reports will have fewer gimmicks 
Surviving an Empire’s Collapse. N. O. Nelson recovers from its Bellanca career... . 
In Management. News about Hawaiian Pineapple, office workers 


Why Auto Dealers Want a Law. They want to go back to territorial security 

Sales Get Boost From Store’s Cotton Show in Charlotte, N. C 

Lenox’s Entry . . . into plastic dinnerware shakes up the industry 

In Marketing. News about Bankers Securities Corp., non-filter cigarette, home 
furnishings market, RCA court victory 

The Margin Cut: A Moral Lift. Fed trims cash requirements to 50% 


Defensive Stocks Gain Favor. Defensive stocks are getting Wall Street’s smart 
money, but only issues with growth potential will be real winners 


In the Markets. News about interest rates, stock prices, a good time to borrow... 


Inventing a Market for Bagasse. Cuban company uses sugar-waste 
New Products 


In Regions. News about railway sale, community-owned Univac, Rhode Island labor 
problems, skiing in New England 


Passengers: Curse of Railroads. 
In Taking Their Tale of Woe to Congress, rails say deficits may ruin them.... 
Commuters Are a Big Part of the Problem; Boston is an example 
Pattern: Why There’s a Railroad Crisis 

BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. NUMBER 1481 


Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Entered as second class matter Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post 1 
Office at Albany, N. Y. under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Subscriptions $6 a yeor in U. S. A 


Inc., at 99 N. 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX wen ..... “Ss wse te a “ine 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,467 1,742 +1,515 1,538 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 177,542 175,253 193,304 147,326 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk doily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $62,716 $46,603 $44,075 $41,999 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,327 12,570 11,692 12,506 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............00000s 4,751 7,396 6,884 6,863 6,850 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,483 1,500 +1,138 1,396 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 277,588 288,876 54,423 275,279 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 54 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 41 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) +148 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 203 





PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ' 435.1 393.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 98.2 84.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt75.4 83.6 85.0 
ee a as nea paee ceeient eebneddubunne 17.5¢ 18.6¢ 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-449 — 100) tt76.4 171.1 181.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 $59.17 $32.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... cece eee eee eees 14.045¢  35.925¢  26.540¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.36 $2.17 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.36¢ 34.94¢ 
SE ee ES, SE 86h Kebeobe 6th nds eeanebenesreseeeedeces ves $1.51 #$1.85 $1.85 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) ‘ 45.74 40.04 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Boa issues, Moody's) F 4.50% 5.02% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) : 3% % 3%-37%% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t+45,820 57,760 56,710 %+56,887 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 86,198 87,390  +88,987 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +9,299 30,753 31,819  +32,237 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 26,272 25,630 126,423 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 26,809 25,617 26,623 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Yeor Month 


Average Ago Ago 
Employment (in millions) 55.2 64.3 64.9 
Unemployment (in millions) 2.3 2.7 3.2 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $43.82 $84.05 $82.92 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $334.8 $345.4 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $16.9 $15.2 $15.1 
Housing starts (in thousands) 55.9 63.6 78.0 
Bank debits (in millions) tt$85,577 $201,876 $189,246 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49= 100) 78.7 116.3 118.1 


* Preliminary, week ended January 11, 1958, tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling }} in. # Insufficient trading to establish a price. 


Black Star—30, 31; Grant C ton—121; Eric Hess—cover, 104 (top), 106 (bot.); 1.N.P.—29; Arthur Leipzig—46, 47, 87; Don 
ee Philips ae (bot.), 106 (top), Rand Development Corp.—55; Socony acon Oil %! Inc.—101; Joan Sydiow——141; U.P.—25; 
George Woodruff—1 48, 
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B.EGoodrich report: 


Superglue doubles the life 
of car brakes 


Another use of B.F.Goodrich adbesives—what will they do next? 


Problem: For years, brake linings were 
thrown away—only half used. They 
were attached by rivets—as shown at 
right above. But when the lining wore 
half way down, the rivets began to 
score and ruin the brake drum. Brakes 
then had to be relined. 

What was done: Specialists in the B.F. 
Goodrich adhesive department went to 
work on the problem. They developed 
an adhesive, which they called Plasti- 
lock, that attaches the lining to the 
brake shoe with a bond five times stronger 
than rivets. 

Savings: With no rivets in the lining, 
brakes can be used in perfect safety 





until practically the entire lining is used 
up—double the life of riveted linings. 
And there’s no danger of scoring brake 
drums. Plastilock adhesive comes in 
both liquid and tape forms. Both are 
easy to apply. The bond is stronger 
than the lining itself. It is not brittle. 
The lining will not “pop off” under 
stress. Bond resists thermal shock—it 
Stays strong in heat or cold. More than 
175 million brake shoes tor new cars 
have been bonded with Plastilock ad- 
hesives without a single known failure. 
For information: B.F.Goodrich Plas- 
tilock adhesives have been proved for 
years in helicopter blades, supersonic 





planes, grinding wheels, metal signs, 
printed circuits, and many other prod- 
ucts. B.F.Goodrich makes hundreds of 
different adhesives for thousands of 
industrial uses. For more information 
about the Plastilock family of adhe- 
sives to solve a specific problem, write 
B. F. Goodrich A sever yr wt wed Co., 
Dept. M-258, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 








their executive letters are important...look important 


theyre turned out on the Remington Statesman 


TRACEMARK 


The new STATESMAN turns out proportionally-spaced correspond- 
ence as crisp and representative as your calling card—while its 
exclusive operation and design features deliver polished perform- 
ance and ease of handling that no other proportional-spacing 
electric typewriter can rival. The automatic position locator and 
automatic backspacer that take the mathematics out of fill-in and 
erasure situations are just two exclusive features out of twenty 
that make the REMINGTON STATESMAN the most fully featured, 
fully functional proportional-spacing typewriter available today. 
Ask your Remington Rand Representative for a demonstration 
of the REMINGTON STATESMAN ... proportionally-spaced typing 
at its distinctive, practical best! 
Remington. Feand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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READERS REPORT 





Poses Questions 


Dear Sir: 

In Directors Peer Into the Mir- 
ror [BW—Dec.21°57,p57] you had 
a most interesting article. 

However, there are two points 
which I feel should be discussed. . . . 

The first is: How much of an in- 
vestment in the company should 
an outside director have? I par- 
ticularly have in mind a widely held 
public corporation with total as- 
sets on the order of $150,000,000 
and net worth of over $100,000,- 
000 where 40% of the directors, as 
shown on the proxy statement, do 
not own one single share. I have 
always had serious doubts as to the 
value of such directors in protect- 
ing anything. 

The second is: How much of an 
investment should a company offi- 
cer make in his own company? In 
this case I particularly have in mind 
a publicly held corporation with 
assets over $60,000,000 and net 
worth over $40,000,000 where key 
officers . . . have not increased 
their stockholdings (rather small) 
in the company that employs them 
I would presume that in their salary 
range they find it wiser to make 
their personal investments in other 
places. 

Many examples of both instances 
can be found—but the basic ques- 
tions are these. Is a director a good 
director if he won’t even make a 
nominal investment in a company? 
Is a high salaried officer a good 
officer if he doesn’t deem it pru- 
dent to bet on himself? 

ROBERT KAHN 
BUSINESS COUNSELOR 
LAFAYETTE, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

Directors Peer Into the Mirrors 
[BW—Dec.21°57,p57] is by far the 
best survey I’ve seen of a subject 
that merits more concern than it 
gets. In the conflict between democ- 
racy and socialist totalitarianism 
our big weapon is private enterprise, 
of which the corporation is. the 
only successful expression on an 
efficiently ample scale. To provide 
adequate growth capital without re- 
course to political intervention, re- 
quires the small investor. . . . 

Such investors will participate 
more eagerly if they can rely on the 
corporate board to be not only hon- 
est but representative. .. . 

As a suggestion toward instilling 
more confidence in investors, the 
following is proposed as a legal re- 
quirement upon corporations: 
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it Sets 


Beautiful Finish Resists Mars and Marks for Over-the-Years Economy 


Republic Office Furniture stands up under 
toughest conditions of service. And because it 
is made of steel, it offers many advantages in 
durability, efficiency, convenience . . . and it is 
styled in steel for beauty and comfort. 

Republic Office Furniture is strong, sturdy, 
rigid. It combines smart styling and design with 
simple construction. Full-formed rolled edges 
are attractive, eliminate the tragedy of snagged 
hosiery and splintered fingers. 

And Republic Office Furniture has an 
especially hard finish that resists marks and 


bumps. The handsome finish will not peel, 
chip or flake. Standard finishes are Platinum 
Gray, Willow Green, Sahara Beige as well 
as Neutral Olive Green, Walnut Grain and 
Mahogany Grain colors. 


Republic Office Furniture is made by 
Republic’s Berger Division with nearly 75 years 
of sheet steel manufacturing experience. For 
greater office equipment service, economy and 
satisfaction . . . call your nearest authorized 
Republic-Berger Office Furniture dealer—or 
send coupon today. 


REPUBLIC 


Range of, Standard Steels 


BERGER DIVISION 





the Style in Steel and Service 


REPUBLIC TRANSFER CASES offer businessmen everywhere REPUBLIC STEEL DESKS are handsome, smart, with sleek graceful lines, exclusive tapering 
safe, compact, easy to use storage for inactive records. pedestals and “eye-comfort’ top. Stick-proof drawers slide silently on nylon glides. All-welded 
Heavy-channel frame, reinforced drawer heads, all-welded construction assures maximum durability and long life. Available in a variety of sizes for 
steel construction and a full 25% inches of clear filing space. executive, secretarial and all purpose applications in choice of popular enamel finishes. 


REPUBLIC LIBRARY STEEL SHELVING is dependable, sturdy. It offers con- 
vertible convenience. Shelves can be adjusted to any book height. Other 
Republic Steel Shelving for laboratories, workshops, commercial and 
manufacturing areas. Send coupon for more information. 





REPUBLIC FILING CABINETS are available in a wide range of styles and REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS protect the valuables and personal belongings 
sizes to meet any office filing requirement. Drawers coast on cradle type of employees at work in offices, factories, industrial plants. Bonderized 
progressive ball-bearing suspension slides. All steel construction withstands finish offers economies and savings in minimum maintenance care. Avail- 
exceptionally hard use. See your dealer — or send coupon today. able in many types and sizes for every conceivable storage requirement. 


sere eee ee 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


DEPT. C-4620 

3136 EAST 45TH STREET - CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 

[1 Desks DC Transfer Cases DC Shelving 
0 Lockers 


(-) Filing Cabinets 


Name Title 
antl Stack. Producla” cee 


Address 


CANTON 5, OHIO Delircilieie 

















FOR OUR CUSTOMERS... 


This New WESTINGHOUSE 


DEPARTMENT STORES AIRPORTS 


HOSPITALS 





RESTAURANTS 


JOB7E6BA 





ELECTRIC STAIRWAY PLANT Means 


QUICK DELIVERY of quality electric stairways 





SPORTS ARENAS 


HOTELS 


With the completion of our new Dover, New Jersey, 
plant, Westinghouse now has the most modern 
facilities for producing electric stairways. Our cus- 
tomers have even greater assurance of prompt de- 
livery and highest accuracy in manufacturing. 
Whenever there is a need to carry large numbers 
of people from floor-to-floor quickly and safely, 
regardless of the type of building, Westinghouse 
Electric Stairways can be counted upon to do the 





RAILROAD TERMINALS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


job with the greatest efficiency. You can choose 
from a wide variety of architectural metals and 
finishes for balustrade styling. 

Your Westinghouse Elevator Division represent- 
ative is prepared to show you how electric stair- 
ways can save you time, space, money and effort 
in the fast, continuous handling of mass numbers 
of people. Call your nearest Westinghouse office 
today and discuss your problems or requirements. 


veneapmediiiilt..sat Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 





AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES... GEAR CUTTERS 


too expensive to waste 


The skilled hands . . . and sound judgment . . . of an experienced operator are far 

too valuable to waste on the routine machine control motions of a hand-type 

turret lathe . . . when an automatic machine can do it faster and surer. Put your jobs 
on a Potter & Johnston Automatic Turret Lathe, and a whole series of precision cuts 

are performed automatically in a single chucking. The operator is free to concentrate his 
skill on work quality. One man can easily tend several machines. Per-part production 
costs drop. Valuable men are released for other work. And since a single P&J Automatic 
can replace several hand machines, valuable floor space can be saved. 


Let us prove with hard facts how a switch to P&J Autecmatics has brought important 
savings and production increases on runs as small as 50 pieces . . . and show how a 
production plan tailored to your specific needs can bring you the same benefits. 


Send now for your copies of P&J Case History Reports. Potter & Johnston 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


+++ PACKAGING MACHINES 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 


SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 














Tn MrrS 2 ot 


U.S. Army personnel prepare to raise Nike guided missile to vertical firing position. (U.S. Army photo) 


Keeping the Nikes Rolling Along 


Relentless pursuer of enemy aircraft, 
the Nike-Ajax guided missile can 
intercept and destroy even the most 
evasive target. These missiles are 
our inner ring of defense for indus- 
trial, heavily populated and other 
strategic areas. 

To assure a plentiful supply of 
Nikes, ultramodern production 
methods are used. The lower photo- 
graph shows one such method—a 
multiple drilling operation with 
Keller air drills at the Missile Divi- 
sion of Douglas Aircraft Company. 


(ra 


82 


IN GENERAL 


The machine illustrated prepares 
both sides of a Nike fin for fabrica- 
tion. The Keller tools, in a special 
fixture, drill 108 holes and counter- 
sink them in two minutes. Drills 
advance and retract to preset toler- 
ances; thus, the entire drilling oper- 
ation is automatic. 

Keller air tools, manufactured by 
Gardner-Denver, today help speed 
national defense—just as they en- 
able industry to produce peacetime 
products at lower cost. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 
INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND MINING 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Holes being drilled in Nike fin 
with Keller air tools. 














IF iT CAN 
BE PUSHED THROUGH 


a pipe...aA MOYNO 


WILL PUMP IT! 





Moyno’s exclusive “progressing cavity” principle permits 
hundreds of formerly “unpumpable” materials to be handled 
successfully. The screw-like rotor revolves in a double threaded 
stator forming “progressing cavities” that move the material 
smoothly without foaming, aerating, crushing or excessive 
pump wear. 

Typical materials pumped include non-pourable pastes, 
slurries, chemicals, foods, acids, even suspended solids up to 
one inch in size. Capacities available up to 500 gpm and pres- 
sures up to 1000 psi. 

No doubt a Moyno Pump can cut costs drastically for you. 
Write for Bulletin 30-BZ. 


ROBBING € MYERS. we. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


JOveTmaL) 
norsTs MOYNO PUMPS PROPELLAIR FAN, 
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Mr. Fuller and the salesmen who handle “branch office” calls 


“Our customers in 12 cities telephone us without cost to them” 


Henry B. Fuller, vice president and general manager 
The W. M. Pattison Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Our ‘telephone branch office 
service’ in 12 cities outside of Cleve- 
land,” says Mr. Fuller, “is our 
number one sales specialty for out- 
of-town business. 


“Customers and prospects call a 
local number, and these calls come 
direct to our Cleveland headquar- 
ters without charge to the caller.” 

Here’s a typical example of how 
“telephone branch office service” 
works for The W. M. Pattison Sup- 
ply Company: 


A breakdown of transmission 
equipment stopped a battery of 
presses for a Pattison customer. 
He called a local number—the call 
automatically came into Pattison’s 
Cleveland headquarters. Within two 
hours a specialist was at his plant. 


“His problem was solved. We 
made a sale. And the credit,” says 
Mr. Fuller, “goes to our ‘telephone 
branch office service.’ ” 


The cost to Pattison—a small 
monthly charge, plus the cost of 


the calls—is just a fraction of what 
it would cost to operate one out- 
of-town office. 

If you'd like to know more 
about this and other plans de- 
signed to bring in more out-of- 
town orders, just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. A rep- 
resentative will visit you at your 
convenience, 

~~" 
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Cail by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. w A 
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BEFORE BRUSHING 


AFTER BRUSHING 





Oshorn Matic Brush 
puis final finish on 


, 
aluminum pistons, 


Centerless Brushing Method 


quickly produces precision finish 


HEN it comes to precision finishing of cylindrical parts, Osborn’s 
Centerless Brushing method does the job quickly and efficiently 
The aluminum pistons shown above are fed across the face of an Osborn 
Matice Bufcute Brush mounted on a standard centerless grinder. Feather 
burrs are thoroughly removed, surface junctures blended, and surface finish 
refined . . . automatically and economically. 
A wide range of cylindrical parts can be processed in a similar manner. 
An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in your 
plant at no obligation, will demonstrate how Write Today for 
Osborn Power Brushing Methods can help auto- the new 
mate your operations . . . improve your product 100- page Osborn 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-111, Sunes S20-6. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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From among the largest stock- 
holders provide, at every annual 
meeting, two slates of directors— 
one of incumbents, and the other 
consisting of the next largest stock- 
holders not directly represented on 
the current board. Coupled with di- 
rect and secret balloting this would 
provide means of expression with- 
out proxy battles. It would, more- 
over, be in the tradition of democ- 
racy and competition on which 
our society has prospered. 

Such boards, lacking, perhaps, in- 
timate knowledge of their indus- 
tries, should not intervene in man- 
agement except to hire and fire 
principal executives or rule upon 
major applications of capital... . 

P. S. BARROWS 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 


A Suggestion 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Picking Top Economic Prob- 
lem in U.S. Future (BW—Dec.28 
*57,.p28), may I suggest that Sociol- 
ogist Riesman divest himself of “the 
hairy gown and mossy cell” and 
enjoy Paradise Found. 

J. F. HicGins 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


Dear Sir: 

The hand picked panel came up 
with some very interesting ideas. ... 

It is strange that no mention was 
made of the new theory of eco- 
nomics now prevalent, as opposed 
to the old theory, which some of 
us still believe in. It is strange that 
little thought was given to the pre- 
carious monetary conditions in 
France and England and elsewhere 
and the possibility of losing some of 
our most valued Allies. It is strange 
that the infiltration of Communists 
in this country as well as in many 
others was not considered of prime 
importance by some one. It is also 
odd that the plight of farmers and 
people living on fixed incomes was 
not given attention by some one. 
There are many other omissions— 
too numerous to mention here. 

As this is a guessing game, | can 
risk a guess of may own. . . . Why 
isn’t it possible for the government 
to balance the budget and lower in- 
come taxes? Why have we lost so 
much ground to the Communists in 
spite of having had such large ap- 
psopriations for foreign aid? Why 
have all attempts, so far, to do 
something about disarmament 
failed? ... 

F. R. QUACKENBUSH 

CONSULTANT IN BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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of the deadly Sidewinder missile. 


Sidewinder, streaking through midnight skies on its mission of air-to-air 
defense, is but one dramatic example of Philco leadership in advanced infra- 
red technology. Conceived by the Naval Ordnance Test Station at China 
Lake . . . developed by Navy and Philco scientists . . . engineered and pro- 
duced by Philco, the Sidewinder is a result of close weapons systems 
development coordination. 

In the forefront of infra-red research and solid state physics, Philco is 
pioneering detectors which cover the entire IR spectrum including; prox- 
imity warning indicators, advanced photographic (black light) techniques, 
high precision industrial IR electronics, search gear and fire warning systems. 
Here is dramatic proof of Philco leadership in technology, capacity and 
flexibility. In the Wonder-World of advanced electronics . . . look ahead 

. and you'll choose Philco. 

At Philco, opportunities are unlimited in electronics and mechanical 
research and engineering. 





Invitation to SUDDEN DESTRUCTION 


...even this tiny glow will actuate the super-sensitive, infra-red controls 






ader 


capable destructior 


PHILCO. 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


4704 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Here’s what Morse’s entry into the “Timing” Belt field means to you... . 


Nobody gives you a more 


impartial analysis of your 





power transmission problems 


~~ 


than Morse, because... 
only Morse offers all 


four of these basic drives 


plus a complete line of 


power transmission products 


Basic Drives: Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo" 
Drives, and ““Timing’’* Belt. 


Chain: High-Endurance (H-E), 8-series (Super 
Strength), Double-Pitch, Conveyor, Implement, 
and Attachment; AL, BL, Cable Chain, and Roller- 
less Lift Chain; Industrial Standard and 3/16” Silent 
Chain. 

Stock Sprockets: Plain Bore, Finished Bore, Taper- 
Lock—also made to order. 


“Timing’’ Belt Sprockets: Plain Bore, Taper-Lock, 
Q.D.—also made to order. 


Couplings: Flexible Roller Chain Couplings, Flexible 
Silent Chain Couplings, Morflex Couplings, Morflex 
Radial Couplings, and Marine Couplings. 
Driveshafts: Morflex and Radial Driveshafts. 
Clutches: Cam (Over-Running, Back-Stopping, In- 
dexing); Pullmore; Over-Center, Centrifugal. 
Speed Reducers: Eberhardt-Denver ‘““RW” poweR- 
gear” Reducers; Gear Motors; ‘“‘L’? Worm Gear 


Reducers; “VX” and “DVX” Conveyor Drives; 
Miter Boxes; Helical Reducers. 


Torque Limiters. 


Look for your local Morse distributor in the Yellow Pages under ‘“‘Power Transmission,” or write: 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, DEPT. 3-18, ITHACA, N.Y. Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Ill. 














1. “Timing” Belt . . . for 
light weight and lubrication- 
free operation. Morse ‘“Tim- 
ing”’ Belts give positive, high- 
efficiency transmission from 
0 to 16,000 FPM, 1/100 HP 
to 1,000 HP . . . provide slip- 
and stretch-proof service for 
life of drive. 


IN 
THE TOUGH 


2. Roller Chain . . . for low 
and medium speed applica- 
tions. Precision-finished 
Morse Roller Chain is spe- 
cially treated to withstand 
shock and fatigue, assure less 
maintenance, longer service 
life. Patented Spirol Pin 
Fastener construction. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
JOBS COME TO 


3. Silent Chain ... for 
smoother, quieter operation 
at higher speeds. In Morse 
Silent Chain the patented 
rocker joint operates with 
less friction and wear. It 
provides a cooler-running 
chain drive, with higher effi- 
ciency and longer service life. 


Plants in: Ithaca, N.Y., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., Denver, Colo., Simcoe, Ont. 


4. Hy-Vo Drive . . . for ex- 
tremely high speeds and 
horsepower. Exclusive with 
Morse, extra-tough Hy-Vo 
Drives transmit mile-a- 
minute speeds, and up to 
5,000 hp loads; require mini- 
mum shaft space, usually 
eliminate outboard bearings. 


FORG weenie 
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ferrifield, Assistant Secretary & Insurance Manager, Air Reduction Company, Inc., 
states, “No Safety Program is complete without an effective eye protection program.” 


How Air Reduction Company 
Reduces Eye Accidents 





..» 42 Eyes Saved, 
51,000 Cases Prevented, 
$453,000 Saved in 13 years 


A leader in the industrial gas and 
welding industries, Air Reduction 
Company, Inc. (‘Airco’) has also 
been a leader in industrial eye protec- 
tion. They state: “In the 13 years 
since the start of a formal Eye Pro- 
tection Program, 3,000 employees 
have worn protective glasses for 
23,200 man years (approx. 464 mil- 
lion man hours). 


Always insist on 
4&) Trademarked 


Lenses and Frames 


“Result: Records show the follow- 
ing estimated savings Eyes, 42; 
Doctor’s Cases prevented 530; First 
Aid Cases prevented 50,902; money 
savings, $453,550. Estimated yearly 
savings per protected employee, 
$19.60 (First Aid, Medical and Eyes 
Saved).”” Airco concludes, ‘‘the po- 
tential loss of an eye from the hazards 
of a work operation is the basic justi- 
fication of an eye protection program. 
The additional potential dollar sav- 
ings in medical and compensation 


American \) Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


costs, and time per employee pro- 
tected per year indicate that the pro- 
gram is self-supporting and a valu- 
able asset in the Company balance 
sheet of manpower and dollars.” 

Quality eye protection equipment 
made for the man, the job and the 
hazard is a requisite of an eye protec- 
tion program that works! American 
Optical Company makes this type of 
equipment... and it costs no more. 
Write us or call your nearest AO 
Safety Representative. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Business should regain some confidence from bigger military spending 
plans (page 25). Even before this week’s cut in margin requirements, the 
stock market was maintaining a semblance of stability (page 130), and that 
may help. But problems remain: 


¢ Production ended last year at the lowest point since early in 1955, 
except for the steel-strike month of August, 1956. The December FRB 
index, out this week, was 136, down from November’s 139, and 7.5% below 
December 1956, when the index stood at a peak of 147. 


¢ Unemployment also has risen to the highest level since early 1955— 
and the highest for any December since 1949 (page 34). 


Production is going to go lower before any improvement can be 
expected. Employment conditions, too, are going to worsen. For you can’t 
expect any really sizable contribution from defense spending—outside the 
sphere of confidence—for a number of months. 


emiibian 
Here’s a guide to how the production curve is going: 


The Business Week Index (page 2) has taken a steep dive since the turn 
of the year. Probabilities now are that January won’t average better than 
131, down 5 points from December and 9 points from November. 


This reflects the worst that steel is likely to experience. However, the 
auto figures will continue to be a drag; though new car output may hold 
steady, there’s a declining bias after seasonal adjustment. 


You can always tell when work is hard to find by the way the people 
who have jobs hang onto them. 


This shows up in factory figures. Fewer workers are giving up jobs 
voluntarily than at any time since 1949. As far back as November, the quit 
rate was only 0.9 out of each 100 workers, down one-third in a month. 


Additions to unemployment in November and December were doubly 
unwelcome because they ran counter to the normal seasonal trend. To the 
extent that more unemployment in January is normal, this month’s figure 
will be less discouraging when it comes out a month hence. 


ouiiiane 
Any indication that consumers will take up the slack in the economy 
this year would certainly be welcome. But signs aren’t visible yet. 


Retail sales did, of course, set another new record last year. But the 
best year-to-year gains, by quite a margin, were posted in the early months 
of 1957. By December, the improvement had narrowed to 2%. 


And another evidence that consumers have turned more cautious: 
Installment buying, toward yearend, showed clear signs of restraint. 


No one will question the consumer’s importance in 1958. 


Increases in government spending this year may total $5-billion. (That 
includes boosts at state and local levels as well as federal.) 


But this is unlikely to offset more than half the decline that can be 
foreseen in business spending and exports. 


The rest of the job is pretty much up to the consumer. 
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A rise of $5-billion in consumer spending—about enough to hold the 
economy level—wouldn’t be big (with 1957 retail sales totaling $199.8-bil- 
lion). But any gain at all is tough until incomes turn up again. 


Payrolls in particular have been declining since August (when personal 
income hit its postwar high). That tends to tighten pursestrings. 


And you can’t expect so many people to be buying on time when jobs 
are uncertain and few workers indeed are earning any overtime. 


— 
Merchants’ experience at Christmas certainly indicates that people were 
shying away from big price tags to buy “practical” gifts. 


December sales of durable goods (autos, appliances, furniture, and the 
like—big-tag items all) were down sharply from the year before. The only 
reason the months showed any year-to-year gain at all was the very satis- 
factory 6% rise in softgoods volume. 


The preliminary estimate by the Dept. of Commerce on December sales 
by all types of stores is $19.7-billion, up from $19.4-billion in 1957. (And 
this 2% gain, it might be noted, hardly equals the year’s price rise.) 


Five blast furnaces taken out of production since yearend bring Pitts- 
burgh’s active stacks down to 32 of the 47 available. 


As there has been no mention of the stacks being banked, it is assumed 
they have been blown out. 


That means they aren’t expected to be needed again any time soon. 


Steel production last year is estimated at 112.7-million tons by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. That’s the third largest on record—but it 
barely nosed out 1953 for the honor. 


Based on capacity, however, last year’s average operations at 8442% 
were the lowest of the last 10 years except for 1949 and 1954. Those two 
years averaged out to 80% and 71%, respectively. 


Because it means so little, due to big annual increases in capacity, steel 
is dropping the percentage of capacity as a yardstick. Hereafter, the indus- 
try will report weekly tonnages; and it will continue to relate these to the 
average production rate in the 1947-49 period. 


Steel’s new capacity figure, announced this week, is 140,743,000 tons 
of steel annually. This compares with 133,459,000 tons a year ago and 100- 
million tons as recently as 1950. 


That 2¢ price cut by the three big U. S. copper producers this week, com- 
ing on the heels of Chile’s output curtailment, obviously was aimed at stabi- 
lizing the market once and for all. But, with London quotations still well 
below New York, the situation remained touch and go. 


— 
Homebuilding, by the simple process of standing still, finally pulled 
almost even with year-ago levels late last year. 


The number of new dwelling units started in December was 62,000, 
according to the monthly report by the Depts. of Commerce and Labor. 
That was only a shade below 1956 for the fourth month in a row. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 18, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Keeps cold air out... 


Lets sunshine in... 


Does both at lower cost!... 


How to get to market earlier... 
with sturdier plants... at lower 
cost? That’s a problem Kodapak 
Sheet is helping Forbes Garden 
Center, Hanover, N.J., to solve. 
Because Kodapak Sheet is light in 
weight, easy to put up, greenhouse costs 
are low taxes and overhead low. 
Because Kodapak Sheet provides a 
tight, draught-free structure, fuel costs 


are lower and water evaporates slowly. 
Labor costs are reduced. 


Because Kodapak Sheet is weather- 


resistant, because it transmits 90% of 


visible light, Kodapak greenhouses can 
mean not one, but two, cash crops a year. 

Interested? Good! This is one of hun- 
dreds of jobs versatile Kodapak Sheet 
can do. Call our representative or write: 


Kodapak 
— 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence 
Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.) 


Kodapak 


trademark for 


Eastman s plastic sheet 











The Modern Management Group, brilliant 
addition to the Herman Miller collection, 
advances the look and the fact of good or- 
ganization. Concise in expression, it has the 
authority of superb design, honest use of fine 
materials, scrupulous workmanship. 


George Nelson has designed these desks 
and storage components with a fresh, arrest- 
ing use of color. MMG offers tops of Micarta® 


or walnut, pedestals and storage components 


of steel with interior fittings of oiled walnut. 
This new extension of color, plus a planned 
coordination with other Herman Miller 


furniture, completes the organized look 


characteristic of successful management. 

For many years important executive 
offices have enjoyed the unique beauty and 
design leadership of Herman Miller furni- 
ture. Now, with the lower pr ice range of 
MMG, this most distinguished furniture can 
well be carried into all management levels 
for a total look of prestige and progress. 

One of these MMG dealers will be glad to 
show you its dramatic possibilities hed your 
own offic ‘e. For brochure, write De partment 

-18, Herman Miller Furniture Company, 
Zeeland, Michigan. 


Akron, J. W. Thrapp Co. « Atlanta, Ivan Allen Co. « Binghamton 
Georgia Hanks Co. « Birmingham, Ala., Mazer Equipment Co. + Bloom 
ington, IIl., Paxton Typewriter + Boston, Business Equipment Co 
Peabody Office Equipment Co. « Cedar Rapids, The Killian Company 
Chicago, Andersen, Riley & Sava; D. & L. Office Furniture; Marshall 
Field & Co.; Desks, Inc. « Cleveland, Wagner-Henzy-Fisher « Columbus, 
Ohio, Thomas W. Ruff Co. « Dayton, Rike-Kumler Company « Denver 
Bethune & Moore « Detroit, C. A. Finsterwald Co. + Dothan, Ala., Jones 
Office Supply Co. « Fort Wayne, O'Reilly Office Supply « Greenville 
S. C., Harper Bros. « Hartford, Conn., J. L. Vanderlip Co. « Havana, 
Cuba, Decor Internationale * Houston, Suniland Furniture Co. « Indian- 
apolis, Business Furniture « Jackson, Miss., Martin School Equip 
Co. « Jacksonville, Fla., Groff Designs « Joplin, Joplin Printing Co 
Kansas City, Mo., John A. Marshall Co.; Modern Center « Little 
Rock, Democrat Printing & Lithographing Co. « Los Angeles, Carroll 
Sagar & Assoc.; Hart-Cobb-Carley + Louisville, Hubbuch in Ken- 
tucky « Manchester, N. H., R. H. Llewellyn Co., inc. « Miami, Dixie 
Style « Milwaukee, Forrer Equipment Co. « Minneapolis, The Dayton 
Company « Mobile, Ala., Waller Bros. * Newark, W. B. Wood Co 
New Orleans, Office Equipment, Inc. « New York City, Business 
Equipment Corp.; itkin Bros.; Samuel Lakow & Sons; W. & J. Sloane 
Oklahoma City, Wesbanco « Omaha, Orchard & Wilhelm «+ Rochester, 
N. Y., Rochester Stationery « Salt Lake City, Clark-Leaming + Schenec- 
tady, Culver Office Equipment «+ Springfield, Mo., Shelpman’s 
St. Louis, Holscher-Wernig Furniture Co. +* Stamford, Conn., Karp 
Office Equipment «+ Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Office Equipment 
Tampa, Paul T. Ward « Toledo, McManus-Troup Co. « Tulsa, Palace 
Office Supply Co. * Washington, D.C., Executive Interiors » Worcester, 
Mass., Palson’s, Inc. « Wichita, Duke Inc. « IN CANADA: Halifax, N. S., 
Seaman-Cross Ltd. » Moncton, N. B., Colpitts & Sons + Montreal, 
Office Equipment Co. of Canada + Ottawa, Kingston, Ont., H. H. Pop- 
ham & Co. + Toronto, Grand & Toy; Ralph Boyd Ltd. + Windsor, 
Dominion Office Supply « London, Ont., Hay Stationery Co. 


HERMAN ILLER 


LEFT: Single-pedestal desk (M3268) and executive storage 
unit (M3801). The companion chair (5770) is one of a 
group of 5 new chairs designed by George Nelson to com- 
plement this new group of desks, Photo by DeEvia. 
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These Services Will Pay Off For You 
* Engineering analyses and reports 

Site selection - planning - development 

Plant layout 


Materials handling methods and systems 
Equipment design - purchase - installation 


¥ 

¥ 

* Machinery moving 

- 

* 

* Building design and engineering 


% Building construction, including 
Industrial plants 
Warehouses 
Research laboratories 
Chemical process plants 
TV and Radio facilities 
Power plants 
Commercial buildings 
Railroad and Utility facilities 


“IF YOU ARE GOING TO BUILD” is not the title 
of the Cunninghom-limp book but it does indiccte 
the import of the contents according to a prospect 
who wrote “ your book would be very helpful 
to me if | were going to build.” The 58 page book 
ottempts to give the layman a basic understanding 
of how to get a full dollar's valve for each dollar 
budgeted for construction. (For example, there is ao 
section on the odvantages and disodvantages of the 
vorious types of materials and construction methods 
for walls, floors and roofs.) However, it is “heavy” 
reading and frankly says a lot about CL, so unless 

uw are going to build and want a better understanding 
of the industrial and commercial building industry you 
may not find it of interest. Please request it on your 
business letterhead or cord. It will be sent by mail 
not delivered 





FORD first 


. BUILT FAST AND ECONOMICALLY! 


MERCURY STATION WAGON PLANT, WAYNE, MICHIGAN, DEesIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
ror Forpd Motor ComPANY BY CUNNINGHAM-LimPp COMPANY. This is the first plant in the auto industry 
devoted exclusively to station wagon bodies. It is but one of the projects allotted by Ford to 
Cunningham-Limp. Other Ford plants being constructed only by Cunningham-Limp are at Indianapolis; 
Birmingham, Mich.; St. Louis; Livonia, Mich. 


i emma 


The versatile building experience which 
developed its design and construction is 
available to you through Cunningham-Limp 


You can determine the contractor to design and construct your next building 
project the same way you choose your other suppliers—check their reputation! 
... It was our good fortune that led Ford Motor Company to select us for this 
project, noteworthy mainly, because Mercury is the first in the industry to 
devote an entire plant to station wagon bodies. Good fortune, yes, but not 
luck! Ford is a careful, cost-conscious buyer of engineering and building 
services as well as of everything else they buy. They must be to deliver such 
good values in their end product—the Ford Family of Fine Cars. Cunningham- 
Limp does have a well-earned reputation for giving a full dollar’s value for 
every dollar spent for construction! 

The successful completion on schedule of this Ford plant and the progress 
made on other Ford projects tend to prove our point—that you, too, can wisely 
assign the complete responsibility for your next building project to us. 


90% of C/L's volume comes from repeat orders! 
what that means to you 
Isn't it true—that the greatest pleasure you get from a newly purchased posses- 
sion is the feeling that you have made a wise choice—that you received your 
money's worth? Therefore, you may want to remember that 90‘, of Cunning- 
ham-Limp’s business comes from old customers. Certainly, after a building 
project of yours has been finished, you could not ask for more than the same 
glow of satisfaction—to the extent that you would let us build for you again. 


CUNNINGHAM-LIMP COMPANY 


Detroit 2, 3087-L W. Grand Bivd. “ TRinity 3-4000 


Indianapolis, 507 Illinois Bidg., MElrose 4-2397 . 
Kansas City, Mo., 909 Scarrit? Bidg., Victor 2-8791 also Cunningham-Limp Company, Ltd. in Canada 
St. Louis 6, 316 Lindell Trust Bidg., Olive 2-0200 j 
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POLICY BATTLE SHAPES UP: 1 


President Takes the Initiative 


Pres. Eisenhower this week took 
vigorous steps to reassert his leadership 
in the U.S. and in the world: 

e He presented Congress with a 
budget calling for a $1.1-billion rise in 
spending, most of it to meet Sovict 
challenges in new weapons and space 
science (charts, pages 26 and 27). 

¢ He expressed his confidence in 
a quick recovery of business—substan- 
tial enough to balance the fiscal 1959 
budget, in the face of an expected $400 
million deficit in the current year. 

¢ He called on the Sovicts to join 
the U.S. in banning a war for control 
of space, and says he is willing to meet 
Premier Bulganin personallv, but only 
on the basis of preliminary talks at 
lower diplomatic levels (page 32). 

¢ He defended his own concept of 


a cautious spending program to meet 
military needs of the space age, against 
a rising storm of criticism from two 
sources: the professional soldiers who 
fill the Pentagon's top military posi- 
tions (page 30), and studies by the 
Gaither and Rockefeller groups that set 
defense needs many billions higher than 
Eisenhower does. 

¢ He met a challenge to his leader- 
ship by Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), 
making it plain he had no intention of 
allowing Johnson to call the turn on 
what the country should do to meet the 
challenges of space. Johnson, in an elo- 
quent statement based on his role as 
chairman of the Senate preparedness 
subcommittee, had called for daring 
programs aimed at useful conquest of 
space (page 29). Eisenhower answered 


with his own ideas of what is needed 
to meet the “promises and dangers of 
the dawning age of space.” On the 
whole, he called for a more conservative 
approach than Johnson and _ fellow 
Democrats favor. 

Eisenhower even called his first press 
conference since Oct. 30—a sign that 
he is ready to use the powers of his 
office to defend and push forward his 
proposals. 


|. The President’s Message 


The President's return to active pub- 
lic leadership began with a State of the 
Union message, which he read to Con 
gress. It was a personal success; mem- 
bers of both parties greeted him 
warmly, applauded frequently, and 


25 





even his Democratic critics were—for 
the most part—mild in their comments 
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on what he had to say. +, ie ee PAGE IY Ce eee ib y 
In this message, Eisenhower wasted Fiscal 1958 Fiscal 1959 Ch sae 
little time looking back, except to ad- . pO eT 
mit that “most of us” did not anticipate BELT TIGHTENING (Millions of Dollars) 
the propaganda triumph the Soviets ‘ ay 
had scored with their Sputniks. He Farm price supports .. $3,600 $3,200 —$400 
added that missile experts agree that NS. is 
we are now somewhat behind the BELT LOOSENING ees nn Mines 
Soviets in some areas of long-range mis- Se 339 376 j ae Or: | 
sile development. ay pete 
For the future, he posted a program Soil bank payments .. 706 756 ie + 50 
of “imperative action” that invoked a ’ Piers ss * 
wide range of Congressional reactions. Public health ...... ee 581 633 i a 52 
rhe program: st he 
Reorganization of the Defense Dept. Waterways development 397 407 +. 10 
Eisenhower said America wants harm- Civil aviation ....... 413 572 +159 
ful service rivalries stopped; he will soon a i 
present Congress with the details. Public housing ...... 71 79? + 8 


Congress, too, is looking at reorganiza- 
tion, with considerable sentiment im NO CHANGE 


favor of a single chief of staff, instead of 


the present joint chicfs interest on public debt . 7,800 7,800 _ 
Stepped-up defense effort, especially Veterans’ benefits .... 5.000 5.000 Pe 
for missiles. Democrats will assail his ' , 
program as too limited. Conservation of land 
Foreign aid. Eisenhower spoke elo- 
quently for aid as an integral part of and water ....... 1,000 1,000 = 


our total security effort, but he did not 
quiet Congressional grumbling. Old- 
line Republicans and _ conservative 
Democrats are joining for an assault 
on economic aid in poe rs 


Freer exchange of scientific informa- Here is the formal structure of the new 


tion with our allies. Congress seems to =e ie 
be moving toward Eisenhower's posi- . - budget for the year starting July 1: 
tion, though powerful lawmakers such Re Nespas 4 - 


as Sen. William F. Knowland (R- * 


Calif.) have their doubts. Fiscal Fiscal 
Education and research. Eisenhower Fiscal 1958 1959 

proposed a $1-billion program spread 1957 fest.) | (est.) 

over four years, aimed at stimulating (Billions of Dollars) 


scientific studies. Democrats will try 
to increase this. 


Spending. Eisenhower called for Expenditures . 
quick approval of his request for a 


ND: cceees cwesede $71 $72.4 $74.4 
ies Sees 69.4 72.8 73.9 


$1.3-billion supplemental appropriation Surplus or deficit ..... ‘* +1.6 —0.4 +05 
for defense this fiscal year, and Con- . 
gen to tntieniog to comely. The Public debt at year end .. 270.5 271.2 271.2 


President followed with an appeal to 

Congress to postpone and curtail 

civilian projects, but there’s no sign 

that Congress is in a sharp-pencil mood. 

Peace. He appealed to the people of + ' 

the Soviet Union to join in worldwide Here, the cash budget shows the : 
peaceful application of the discoveries 

of science, naming specifically a five- federal 4 

vear assault on He He expressed impact on the economy: 


a willingness to try again to seek a 


basis for holding disarmament discus- Fiscal Fiscal 
sions with the Soviets. Fiscal 1958 1959 
1957 (est.) (est.) 
ll. The President's Budget (Billions of Dollars) 
Che budget Eisenhower sent te Con- Receipts from public .... $82.1 $85.1 $87.3 
gress is not the budget he had in mind . 
a few weeks back. And it is not the Payments to public ..... 80.0 84.9 86.7 
budget that will actually be in force Excess of receipts ...... > 4 0.2 0.6 
when ree age next goes home. 
Originally, Eisenhower talked about 
cutbacks in civilian spending large 
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Here is how the budget is shifting to deal with a changed world: 


SPENDING figures show APPROPRIATIONS reflect 
what is to be accomplished ... new programs and 


future contracts ... 
(Millions of Dollars) 


What is to be done 














This Fiscal Next Fiscal This Fiscal Next Fiscal 
Year Year Change Year Year 
Science and weapons for oe. 
the space age $2,300 $2,700 + $400 $2,000 $3,500 
Ballistic missile production 1,400 1,700 300 1,300 1,900 
Satellites, rocket engines, 
basic studies 900 1,000 + 100 700 1,100 
Special fund to exploit : 
possible new weapons 0 ? ; ? 0 500 
Mache m atime 12,400 12,000 — 400 10,100 11,500 
Aircraft 7,500 6,900 — 600 5,700 5,800 
Ships 1,100 1,300 + 200 1,700 1,300 
Tactical and anti-aircraft ‘ 
missiles 1,500 1,600 +. 100 1,600 1,900 
Army tanks, artillery, ee 
ammunition, small arms 156 98 — 58 o* 184 
@liit-tme(ticlatscMelale Malelitelatel 
security programs 30,200 31,100 + 900 28,900 29,800 
Military pay, allowances, r; 
and the like 10,300 10,500 + 200  7}& 10,400 10,500 
Military operating and 
overhead costs 9,300 9,300 — 9,400 9,300 
Atomic energy 2,300 2,500 + 200 2,400 2,400 
Military foreign aid 3,100 3,000 — 100 2,800 2,600 
Stimulation of construction 7,500 9,000 + 1,500 6,700 6,400 
Defense public works 2,200 2,300 + 100 2,100 1,600 
Land and water development 939 998 + 59 961 924 
Highways 1,800 2,300 | — 500 2,200 3,100 
Scholarships and other aids 0 75 + 75 0 146 
Research grants 17 53 + % 60 82 
All other programs 22,200 21,300 — 900 $28,800 23,600 
Foreign economic aid 1,100 973 — 127 3,000 1,300 
Veterans’ benefits 5,000 5,000 | eal ; 5,000 5,000 
Agriculture 4,900 4,600 | = 300 6,400 3,800 


TOTAL** 





*No money appropriated because of holdover funds on hand. 
**These totals differ from those in administrative budget, which does not include highway program outlays. 
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enough to offset increases for new 
weapons. But in the final version, his 
budget message did not call for the 
civilian reductions. There are two 
factors involved in this shift of Ad- 
ministration tactics: 

The continued softness of business. 
Powerful new arguments were mat- 
shaled by some of Eisenhower's eco- 
nomic advisers in favor of maintaining 
at least this year’s outlay for public 
works and welfare benefits. The clincher 
was a warning that if civilian benefits 
were reduced, the chance of a business 
upturn later this year would also be 
reduced—and, with it, any chance of 
balancing the budget. 

The hard facts of election year poli- 
tics. GOP lawmakers trooped through 
the White House warning about what 
would happen in November if the Ad- 
ministration insisted on cutting vet- 
erans’ benefits, housing, and other pro- 
grams. In the budget message, one big 
civilian cut did stick: $400-muillion from 
programs designed to hold up farm 
prices and incomes. And lawmakers 
from farm states are already attacking 
this recommendation. 

* Boost for Business—The decision not 
to cut civilian spending throws the 
budget solidly—though not spectacularly 
—onto the side of business stimulation. 

The dollar rise over this year’s budget 
is $1.1-billion, only 1.5% and the small- 
est increase in four years. In fiscal 1956, 
spending rose $2-billion over the year 
before; in 1957, the rise was $2.9-bil- 
lion, and this year a $3.4-billion jump 
is expected. By these standards, the 
projected increase for next year is small. 

The real impact is revealed by com- 
paring federal spending trends only a 
few months ago with those now charted 
for the next 18 months—from now to 
the end of fiscal 1959 in June, 1959. 

Last October, the spending goal of 
the Administration for fiscal 1959 was 
$70-billion, and expenditures were be- 
ing squeezed down toward that level. 
Now the Administration goal is $73.9- 
billion, a shift of 5.5%. 
¢ Cash Budget—The best measure of 
how rapidly government spending is 
moving toward business stimulation is 
contained in the cash budget picture. 
The cash budget combines the tradi- 
tional administrative budget, and the 
social security and other trust funds, 
whose operations do not show in the 
administrative budget. 

Last October, the Administration re- 
ported that the cash budget for the 
current fiscal year was heading toward 
a surplus of $3.1-billion. This meant 
that $3.1-billion more would be col- 
lected in taxes than would be paid out 
to the public; and that would mean 
that the federal government was—to this 
extent—operating as a restraining influ- 
ence on the economy. 

Now the Administration itself ex- 
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pects this year’s cash surplus to shrink 
almost to the vanishing point—to $200- 
million. And Congressional budget ex- 
perts predict that it will disappear al- 
together—and thus throw the cash bud- 
get into the red. 

¢ Administrative Budget—Congress is 
skeptical of the Administration’s admin- 
istrative budget totals, too, particularly 
on the receipts side. Because of the 
business downturn, Eisenhower predicts 
tax revenue for the current year of 
$72.4-billion, a decline of $1.1-billion 
since the October estimates. This de- 
cline is the big reason for the $400- 
million deficit expected this year. 

But Eisenhower forecasts an upturn 
in business in time to swell fiscal 1959 
receipts $2-billion above this year’s. 

The budget message cited only broad 
generalizations in support of this fore- 
cast: the stepped-up defense program, 
rising state and local government spend- 
ing, population growth, technological 
advances, and government policies 
aimed specifically at resumption of 
growth. To date, such policies consist 
chiefly of easier credit conditions and 
some steps to stimulate housing. 
¢ Reasons for Hope—Treasury Secy. 
Robert B. Anderson supplied the hard 
economic assumptions underlying the 
expected revenue gain, after consulta- 
tion with the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and the Federal Reserve. 

He bases his hope for a revenue rise 
entirely on a jump in personal income 
from $343-billion in 1957 to $352-bil- 
lion this calendar year. It is now run- 
ning around $346-billion. Congressional 
experts question whether it can rise 
enough to yield Anderson’s figure. 
¢ Shaky Foundation—Even if the 
revenue rise does materialize, the Ad- 
ministration’s $500-million surplus next 
fiscal year rests on shaky grounds. 

For one thing, it is based on the 
assumption that Congress will vote 
postal rate increases totaling $700-mil- 
lion. Though the outlook is for some 
postal increase, $700-million is higher 
than most lawmakers want to go in an 
election year. The budget also assumes 
that prices for military hardgoods— 
which have been rising steadily with 
the push into new weapon types—will 
level off. And, finally, it assumes that 
Congress will not vote higher spending 
levels either for such tempting civilian 
programs as farm relief or for missiles 
and space science. 

This week, Congress received a long- 
expected request from the Administra- 
tion—to raise the national debt limit 
$5-billion to $280-billion. 


lll. How Congress Reacted 


Eisenhower's spending proposals are 
already under heavy attack in Congress 
as inadequate. They are likely to be 
raised substantially. Rep. George Ma- 


hon (D-Tex.), chairman of the House 
appropriations subcommittee on de- 
fense, thinks Eisenhower is too low on 
missiles, for example. 

Key lawmakers will charge that the 
Administration’s projected stepup is the 
original increase charted when our mis 
sile program began in earnest three year» 
ago. 

For production of intercontinental 
missiles, the budget calls for an increase 
of $300-million in spending next year. 
Tactical and antiaircraft missiles are 
down for an increase of $100-million. 
Congress will increase both figures if 
Pentagon and industry spokesmen say 
higher output can be obtained. 

Eisenhower plainly had __ trouble 
achieving one of his goals: reduction 
of military spending elsewhere to pay 
for rising missile costs. He posted a 
$600-million drop for aircraft and a 
$58-million drop in such traditional 
Army combat equipment as_ tanks, 
artillery, and small arms. But there is 
a rise in the budget for ships, and even 
military pay is going up, despite a 
100,000-man cut foreseen for the Army. 
¢ Disagreement on Business—Hisen- 
hower’s spending goals for domestic pro- 
grams will also be raked by Congres- 
sional critics. Congress does not share 
the Administration’s confidence that a 
business upturn is on the way, and 
congressmen will be increasingly restive 
should unemployment mount during 
the winter months. Its first cure will 
be to increase spending; it may turn to 
tax reduction if business does not show 
marked improvement by summer. 

The Administration has more mod- 
est anti-recession programs in mind. In 
the budget message, Eisenhower said 
he will ask Congress to stimulate the 
housing market by relaxing Federal 
Housing Administration limitations. 

These moves will back up previous 
Administration moves to start housing 
on a substantial upswing: a stress on 
more liberal FHA standards for mort- 
gage insurance and unfreezing govern- 
ment housing funds. 
¢ Confidence—The Administration is 
confident that the proposals in the 
budget message, combined with forces 
at work in the private economy, are 
sufficient to turn the business trend 
around, Eisenhower talks about “solid 
grounds for confidence.” Treasury Sec) 
Anderson is sure an upturn will come 
this vear. Budget Director Percival 
Brundage is even more explicit; he 
expects it before summer. 

But part of the confidence being ex- 
pressed by Eisenhower's economic ad- 
visers rests on the assumption that Con- 
gress is going to go still higher when 
it comes to spending. So the “Congress 
factor’—even in the thinking of the 
Administration’s top economic planners 
—is the real key to how much economic 
kick the fiscal 1959 budget will have. 
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POLICY BATTLE SHAPES UP: 2 


Democrat Tries for Lead 
In Space Statesmanship 


There aren't likely to be many days 
in the current session of Congress when 
the Senate won't be reminded the 
nation is living in the age of space. 
That is because Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son -sees himself as the “space con- 
science” for Congress. 

As Senate majority leader and as 
chairman of the preparedness subcom- 
mittee that is probing implications of 
Russian space conquests, Johnson is 
coming to be one of the most influ- 
ential men in Congress, or even in all 
Washington. 

The 49-year-old Texan revealed him- 
self as a space statesman in an eloquent 
speech before a conference of Senate 
Democrats (picture) just two days be- 
fore Pres. Eisenhower delivered his 
State of the Union address. Johnson’s 
speech was anticipated as only a routine 
progress report to fellow Democrats, 
but it became a dramatic document on 
the challenges of the space age. It got 
a tremendous play in the press, and was 
hailed by some as Johnson’s own “State 
of the Union” message. 

e Space News—Here are some of the 
points Johnson made in his speech: 

¢ “Control of space means control 
of the world.” 

¢ “From space, the masters of in- 
finity would have the power to control 
the earth’s weather—to cause drought 
and flood—to change the tides and raise 
the levels of the sea—to divert the Gulf 
Stream and change temperate climates 


to frigid.” 
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¢ “There is something more im- 
portant than any ultimate weapon. 
That is the ultimate position—the posi- 
tion of total control over earth that lies 
somewhere out in space.” * 

Many who had viewed Johnson pri- 
marily as a clever politician—a_ cloak- 
room operator who is at his best when 
pulling the strings behind the scene 
—are revising their estimate of the man. 
Some critics insist that if this is not a 
“new Johnson,” then the “old John- 
son” has come under some new influ- 
ence. Some cynical observers see the 
speech as a move to become the coun- 
try’s prophet and priest of space and 
help land him in the White House in 
1960. 
¢ Same Lyndon—Johnson and his aides 
pooh-pooh any talk of a “new Johnson.” 
It’s the same old Lyndon, they insist, 
who has been concerned about the na- 
tion’s defenses for 21 years of Con- 
gressional service. If the subject of 
space put Johnson in a new light, it 
was a case of a man confronting the 
dramatic challenge of an event at a 
dramatic moment. 

Johnson has an answer for critics who 
see him using his space posture as a 
spring board to the White House. Re- 
cently he told a press conference in 


Austin, Tex., that “I’m firmly convinced 


in my own mind that I won't be a 
candidate.”” When asked by an Austin 
paper in a front-page open letter if he 
would accept a draft, Johnson replied: 
“The answer is ‘No.’”’ 


Further, friends point out, in John- 
son’s case both health and geography 
would be against him. He suffered a 
serious heart attack in 1955, and he is 
from the South—though it be ‘Texas. 
¢ Sense of Mission—As for Johnson’s 
new role, he is not convinced that 
either the President or Administration 
leaders have developed the proper sense 
of urgency in response to the Russian 
challenge, and he plans to keep prod- 
ding until he is sure he has succeeded 
in changing their attitude. 

He points out that every Congress 
since World War II has raised defense 
spending over Administration requests. 
But, he says, Congress can’t make the 
Administration spend the money. He 
cites the record of both Truman and 
Eisenhower in impounding defense 
money voted by Congress. 
¢ The Influentials—It isn’t hard to find 
out who has influenced Johnson’s space 
thinking. Johnson admits to having 
been impressed by the preparedness 
subcommittee testimony of Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, father of the H-bomb; 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, the country’s elder 
statesman of science; Gen. James Doo- 
little, aviation pioneer and chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics; Gen. Thomas D. White, 
chief of staff of the Air Force; Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever, head of the bal- 
listic missiles division of the Air Force; 
Gen. John H. Medaris, chief of the 
Army’s ballistic missiles agency; and 
Prof. John Chipman, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology metallurgist. 

Of some 200 experts interviewed by 
the committee, perhaps none impressed 
Johnson more than Dr. Teller, particu- 
larly with his assertion that Russia could 
destroy our nation without firing a shot 
through control of weather. An asso- 
ciate remarked: “That’s something that 
is understandable to a ‘Texan—drought, 
rain, tides... .” 
e¢ All-Out Push—Johnson’s success with 
the preparedness subcommittee stems 
from the great energy he gives to it. 

When Johnson tackles a subject, he 
wants the best information he can get 
on it. If he’s on a foreign policy prob- 
lem, he is likely to call former Secy. of 
State Dean Acheson. Or he may want 
the opinion of Tommy Corcoran, 
famed architect of the New Deal and 
now a Washington lawver. Or, for a 
candid opinion, he may call his brother, 
Sam Houston Johnson, in Texas or his 
good friend, Gen. David Sarnoff, head 
of Radio Corp. of America. 
¢ A Staff to Help—Of course, he relies 
heavily on his committee staff. When 
the decision was made to let the pre- 
paredness subcommittee handle the mis 
sile probe, Johnson realized his staff 
needed strengthening. 

In New York, he got Edwin Weisl, 
a successful corporation attorney and 
a former trial lawyer, from the firm of 
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Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett. Weisl 
brought to Washington with him an 
associate, Cyrus Vance. For scientific 
consultants, Johnson brought in Dr. 
William Houston, president of Rice 
Institute, and Dr. Homer J. Stewart of 
California Institute of Technology. 

But this was not enough. Johnson 
decided he needed a staff within a staff 
to handle planning, general strategy, 
and speech-writing. This inner group 
includes Weisl, Vance, and three 
trusted imports from the Democratic 
Policy Committee staff. 
¢ How He Works—How Johnson uses 
this staff is best illustrated in the birth 
and development of his speech to the 
Democratic conference. 

In November after the first set of 
hearings, a staffer suggested that re- 
turning Democratic members be briefed 
at a conference early in January to fill 
them in on the post-Sputnik “epee 
At first, Johnson was cool to the sug- 
gestion. He prefers to operate by in- 
dividual contact and may talk to every 
Democratic senator during the course 
of a day. But early in December, 
he called from Texas to say he had 
decided the conference was a good idea. 

When he got to Washington a few 
days later, Johnson called in his inner 
staff and put it to work on an opening 
statement for him. He also assigned 
roles to subcommittee members: Sen. 
I'stes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) would take 
intermediate-range ballistic _ missiles; 
Sen. John Stennis (D-Miss.) ICBMs; 
and Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) the 
Strategic Air Command. 
¢ Five Drafts—Then Johnson gave 
some general ideas of what he wanted 
to say and asked the staff to come back 
with some memos. The staff produced 
the first draft on Thursday before the 
conference the following Tuesday. For 
his ideas, Johnson had drawn on wit- 
nesses, scores of contacts, and on 


Houston and Stewart, but he depended 
upon the inner staff to polish it into 
in articulate presentation. 

In a session on Friday, the first draft 


was studied and Johnson finally re 
jected it as too general in treatment 
ind too negative in approach. 

On Saturday the staffers came back 
with another draft, and Johnson com 
plained that they still hadn't grasped 
the ideas he wanted to express. Every- 
body worked Saturday night and came 
back Sunday. There wasn’t too much 
time on Monday because most staffers 
had to attend the hearings. But after 
the hearings, the staff members dragged 
themselves to Johnson’s office. By that 
time, they were up to draft No. 5. 

Johnson still wasn’t satisfied. Finally, 
he said: “Give it to me,” and he went 
to work on the draft in longhand. By 
midnight, Johnson had a speech he 
liked, and by 1 a.m. it was ready to be 
mimeographed for the conference. 
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POLICY BATTLE SHAPES UP: 3 


The Pentagon in Ferment: 


Serious controversy and noisy inter- 
service rivalry are commonplace in the 
Pentagon. But this week the Pentagon 
is in the greatest ferment ever. 

Though the new defense budget is 
the biggest in U.S. peacetime history, 
the military professionals are fuming 
over its details. Almost unanimously, 
they criticize it for failing “to reflect 
a sense of urgency.” The word “ur- 
gency” has become a rallying cry in 
Washington for critics of the Admin- 
istration. 
¢ Reorganization Moves—As well as 
uttering cries of anguish over the bud- 
get, the military pros are exercised by 
the President's intention to overhaul 
Pentagon organization. The President’s 
precise plans are still unknown officially. 
“To end interservice disputes,” he said, 
“requires clear organization and decisive 
central direction.” 

The statement implies that Eisen- 
hower may try to separate some of the 
policymaking and operating responsi- 
bilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
whose dual roles are the cause for criti- 
cism of the present setup. This could 
involve either of two steps: 

e Creating a unified military plan- 
ning staff directly under the Secretary 
of Defense and independent of the joint 
chiefs. 

¢ Or strengthening the JCS chair- 
man’s authority to make him the De- 
fense Secretary’s senior military adviser 
and grant him, in effect, veto power 


over the other chiefs, who double as 
commanders of their individual services. 

Already, the White House has taken 
two moves to push military unification— 
against Pentagon opposition: 

¢ Set up an Advanced Research 
Projects Agency in the Pentagon, apart 
from the services, to run anti-missile 
missile and military space programs. 

e Asked Congress for authority to 
transfer up to $2-billion of military ap- 
propriations from one service to another. 
Many military men see such power as 
a new whip in the Defense Secretary's 
hand to enforce unification. 


|. Revolt of the Brass 


Against this backdrop of fierce dis- 
content over the budget and reorganiza- 
tion proposals, some Washington ob- 
servers see the making of a “revolt” by 
generals and admirals against civilian 
control in the Pentagon. First came the 
dramatic resignation of Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, the Army’s hot-tempered re- 
search and development chief. Gavin's 
most recent blast: “I couldn’t in good 
conscience” defend the fiscal 1959 bud- 
get before Congress because it shows 
“no significant improvement” over the 
“present inadequate program.” 

The Air Force’s Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Thomas D. White, has similar budget 
gripes, and he aired them with gusto 
before the Senate preparedness subcom- 
mittee. White told the senators the 
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How Urgent Is Urgent? 


new Air Force budget doesn’t include 
enough funds to speed up intercontin- 
ental ballistic missile production or 
enough manned bombers for the ‘‘tran- 
sition” period before the missiles be- 
come operational. 

¢ Too Little, Too Slow—Maj. Gen. 
Bernard Schriever, the Air Force’s bal- 
listic missile development chief, com- 
plains that authorized production rates 
for the Thor intermediate-range ballistic 
missile and Atlas ICBM are “lower than 
physical capabilities would permit,” that 
the programs could be doubled. The 
Pentagon authorization for production 
of the Army-developed Jupiter IRBM, 
he says, ‘does not achieve at the earliest 
date the deterrent power which is well 
within our capabilities.” 

He then turned his fire on the new 
Advanced Projects Research Agency, for 
which the Administration seeks $350- 
million in the new budget. Schriever’s 
Army counterpart, Maj. Gen. John Me- 
daris, who heads his service’s ballistic 
missile development program, echoed 
Schriever about APRA. He said buntly 
it would duplicate Army capabilities. 
¢ Delayed Funds—Rear Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover, the Navy’s atomic ship- 
building boss, spoke out on an issue 
that has long nettled the military. He 
complained that money voted by Con- 
gress for Navy nuclear projects in 1957 
“has not yet been made available to 
me.” 

What he was getting at is this: Be- 
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fore defense appropriation funds are 
finally given to military project chiefs 
for contracting, the Budget Bureau and 
Defense Comptroller's office go through 
a time-consuming “apportionment” 
process to check latest details on how 
the money will be spent. 

¢ Receptive Air—Grumbling by mili- 
tary brass about the “inadequacy” of 
money to do their jobs, of course, is 
not new. But in past vears it rarely 
carried too much weight. 

Now, however, the generals and ad- 
mirals have the advantage of the bullish 
atmosphere for bigger defense outlays 
whipped up by the Gaither and Rocke 
feller reports, the renewed Congressional 
politicking over defense, and the public 
reaction to Sputnik. Just as significant 
is a widespread public belief that in- 
creased defense spending would avert an 
economic recession. 

In such an atmosphere, the uni- 
formed brass are sounding off more 
candidly than they ever dared before. 
¢ Administration Reaction—The Ad- 
ministration, naturally, isn’t blind to 
what’s happening. One top civilian of- 
ficial in the Pentagon “deplores the ex- 
ploitation of Sputnik by the opportunis- 
tic military brass.” 

Says another Administration civilian 
bigwig, who shares the military disap- 
pointment over the size of the new 
budget: “The Administration cannot 
reafirm civilian control by sitting on 
the generals. It must answer them 


agreeing with them where they are 
right, correcting them where they are 
guilty of parochialism.” 


ll. Why They Are Peeved 


The new Pentagon ferment is a re- 
sult, primarily, of the fiscal 1959 De- 
fense Dept. budget. Any military off- 
cial will tell you an itemized tale of woe 
on how he is getting shortchanged. 

Expenditures of $39.8-billion are 
estimated for next vear, just a bit over 
2% more than the current rate of 
spending. The military brass argue the 
over-all increase in defense outlays will 
be consumed by rising costs and so wil! 
not buy any more defense. While total 
spending for missiles will rise from $4.3- 
billion this vear to $5.3-billion next 
vear, they say, this does not make up 
for last vear’s major cutbacks and 
stretchouts in weapon production. (The 
total value of military hardware deliver 
ies is scheduled to drop from $13.8- 
billion to $13.7-billion next vear.) 
¢ SAC Complaints—The Strategic Air 
Command adduces these cases in point: 

¢ Boeing’s B-52 heavy bomber pro- 
duction gets no new money, and, in 
fact, output will taper off in 18 months. 
Yet SAC is our major deterrent to 
Soviet aggression. 

¢ The nuclear aircraft project will 
be kept at the current low level of 
effort with nothing but research money; 
no production money has been ear- 
marked for the program. 

e A few hundred million dollars 
have been set aside for quantity pro 
duction of Convair’s B-58 supersonic 
medium-range bomber, now being flight 
tested—a program in which SAC sees no 
“urgency” —while funds for fighter and 
troop-carrier aircraft have been reduced. 
The Air Force generals think B-52 pro- 
duction should go up instead of down, 
and that the U.S. needs more than the 
603 bombers in the present schedule. 

Other Air Force people are restive 
about the low level of effort being ex 
erted on nuclear aircraft and the reduc 
tion in fighter planes and troop carriers 
¢ Fewer Men—The Army also is in 
censed over a 30,000-man reduction in 
its force next year—out of a total mili 


tary manpower reduction of about 
100,000—and the deactivation of. an 
other infantry division. The Gaither 


and Rockefeller reports—and even Sec 
of State Dulles—have stressed the need 
for bolstering U.S. readiness for limited 
or local warfare. But, Army spokesmen 
complain, the cuts in Air Force tactical 
air support forces, the loss of an Army 
infantry division, and the continued 
limitations on Army modernization 
have the opposite effect. 

The Navy is dissatisfied, too. Naval 
aircraft procurement will be reduced, 
and the Navy will not be able to lay 
down a new aircraft carrier keel. 
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POLICY BATTLE SHAPES UP: 4 


Staving Off the World Crisis 


I'wenty-four hours before Pres. Eis- 
enhower sent his post-Sputnik budget 
to Capitol Hill, he sent an important 
letter to Soviet Premier Bulganin. The 
two messages show clearly the Admin- 
istration’s dual approach to the world 
on the one hand, a missile build- 
up to overtake the Soviet lead (page 
25 the other, a new effort to 
probe for possible areas of agreement 
with Moscow. 

Ihe Eisenhower letter was unusually 
conciliatory in tone, and it was more 
than a propaganda answer to Moscow's 
current peace offensive. It definitely 
left the door open to summit talks, if 
ind when preliminary discussions indi- 

ite that the heads of state have any 
chance of reducing world tension. 

In fact, Washington believes that the 
cliplomatic probing that is now start- 
ing might just possibly lead to an East- 
West summit meeting before the year 
is out here’s a feeling that world 
pressure for peace is mounting right 
ilong with the sharpening of the cold 
war, and this may well force Washing- 
ton and Moscow to find enough com- 
mon ground to justify another top level 
effort to check the arms race. 


CTISIS 
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|. Hopes Are Slim 


U.S. officials have no more than a 
lim hope that the new trv at negotia- 
tions will produce results. Quite clearly, 
Russia and the West are far apart on 
both the political issues that divide 
them and on their approaches to dis- 
armament. And the State Dept. doesn’t 
sce much in the current Soviet ma- 
neuvers to encourage it. Certainly 
there is nothing in the present situa- 
tion to compare with the background 
to the Geneva summit meeting of 1955. 
\t that time, the Russians had paved 
the way by suddenly agreeing to the 
Austrian Peace ‘Treaty. 

The Eisenhower letter was in line 
with the agreement reached with our 
luropean allies at the NATO meeting 
in December. Its substance had been 
carefully hammered out in advance by 
the NATO Council. Indeed, it bore 
the marks of Western Europe’s insist- 
ence on another approach to Moscow 
before that area arms itself with inter- 
mediate ballistic missiles and a nuclear 
stockpile. As a result, Eisenhower has 
managed temporarily to recapture the 
psychological lead in Europe from Mos- 
cow—thus actually easing the political 
pressures there for rushing rashly into 
a summit meeting 
¢ Proposals—Here are the major points 
in Eisenhower's reply: 
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¢ Dedicate outer space research to 
the “peaceful purposes of mankind.” 

¢ Halt the production of nuclear 
weapons (including missiles with war- 
heads) and simultaneously stop testing 
nuclear weapons, not just for two or 
three years as suggested by Moscow, 
but indefinitely. 

¢ Abolish the Soviet and U.S. veto 
power in the U.N. Security Council—a 
veto that permits either to block peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. 
¢ Same Position—Eisenhower’s other 
proposals were not new. On disarma- 
ment, his position was essentially that 
agreed to by the Western allies during 
the 1957 disarmament negotiations, 
and later approved by the U. N.—only 
to be rejected by Moscow. But this 
time, the whole package was put in such 
a positive and conciliatory manner that 
its impact, at least in non-Communist 
countries, probably has been greater 
than the disarmament offers Washing- 
ton made last year. 

Now the plan is to sound out the 
Russians through diplomatic channels. 
Western ambassadors in Moscow will 
try, individually, to probe Soviet inten- 
tions. A key man in this process will 
be U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn E. 
l‘hompson, who was the chief U.S. 
negotiator of the Austrian Peace Treaty. 

If this diplomatic spadework turns up 
hopeful possibilities of settlements— 
even limited ones—on disarmament or 
on political questions, a foreign min- 
isters’ meeting may be held to see if 
any positive agreements can be nailed 
down. Then and then only, according 
to Washington’s present views, would 
it pay to take the risks of bringing the 
heads of state together. 


ll. Negotiation—or Scare? 


The big question, of course, is what 
agreements—if any—the Soviet leaders 
may be willing to make at this stage. 
So far, their peace offensive looks like 
an effort to split the West rather than 
negotiate with it. For example, Bul- 
ganin, in one of his broadsides, pro- 
posed what the French are calling a 
“monster conference’—to include the 
NATO powers, the Warsaw Pact 
powers, Red China, India, and several 
others. 

Moscow knows that Washington 
would never accept such a meeting, if 
only because it would mean recognizing 
Soviet control over Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding East Germany. 

So Moscow’s aim in all their confer- 
ence clamor may be propaganda rather 
than negotiation. If so, the Kremlin 


may well use more than propaganda 
pressure. In order to scare some of our 
allies into a big meeting it might stir 
up another fuss like the Turkish-Syrian 
affair of last fall. 

¢ Outlook—The whole business of 
negotiating with Moscow boils down 
finally to what issues are negotiable at 
the present time. In Washington, the 
guesses vary widely. But the consensus 
among our experts on Russia comes 
down to about this: 

Political settlements of any import- 
ance look a long way off. In Europe 
the lines are drawn tight, and neither 
Russia nor the West is ready to retreat. 
The Kremlin fears that a Soviet with- 
drawal from Germany would break 
Moscow’s hold on the other satellites, 
and perhaps topple the Khrushchev 
regime. Although the proposal of 
George Kennan—former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow—for a mutual with- 
drawal from the center of Europe has 
roused a lot of public interest across the 
Atlantic, the U.S. is convinced that it 
would destroy NATO. And the West 
European governments still support the 
U.S. position. 

In the Middle East Khrushchev ap- 
parently means to keep pushing until 
all Western influence is expelled. The 
West, although now on the defensive, 
still refuses to concede defeat. 

In the Far East, the only issue that 
might be negotiated is the U.S. refusal 
to recognize Red China and admit it to 
the U.N. But there is no sign that 
either side wants to settle this issue 
now. 

The disarmament outlook doesn’t 
look much brighter. Both sides un- 
doubtedly want to slow down the arms 
race. But they are far apart on the 
terms. The only new proposal thrown 
out lately is Bulganin’s suggestion (orig- 
inally made by the Poles) to ban nu- 
clear weapons in Central and parts of 
Eastern Europe. 

Some NATO members seem in- 
terested in exploring this proposal. But 
Secy. of State Dulles, backed strongly 
by NATO Secy. Gen. Spaak, regards 
this as aimed at the political neutraliza- 
tion of Europe. 

The other disarmament issues stand 
just where they did when Moscow re- 
jected the Western disarmament pack- 
age last summer... The West still in- 
sists on foolproof inspection and control 
of any arms agreement. The Russians 
seem as reluctant as ever to permit effec- 
tive inspection and control machinery 
on their territory. 

When it comes to nuclear weapons 
tests, both sides say they are willing to 
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halt testing. But the West insists on 
tying a test ban to a cutoff in nuclear 
production for military purposes. ‘That's 
because an end to testing would end 
the search for a hydrogen warhead suffi- 
ciently free of fallout to be safe in an 
anti-missile missile. The Russians, for 
their part, aren’t likely to stop produc- 
ing nuclear weapons while they still 
have fewer than the West. 

Agreement in principle has been 
reached on reduction of conventional 
armed forces. But the West, which 
must garrison a far-flung string of bases, 
insists on tying this to some political 
settlements—which Russia won't buy. 

Taking the disarmament and _politi- 
cal questions together, it comes down 
to this: Both sides are willing to discuss 
arms controls in areas where they have 
a decisive advantage already, but want 
the freedom to catch up in areas where 
they are behind. Both probably would 
be willing to make disarmament conces- 
sions in exchange for political conces- 
sions. 

For example, Khrushchev has hinted 
broadly that he would go along with 
some of our disarmament proposals if 
the West would recognize Russia’s post- 
war conquests in Europe, and officially 
accept Moscow’s claim to become a 
Middle East power. But with political 
agreements unlikely, the disarmament 
debate probably will stay on the propa- 
ganda level for some time. 

That leaves economic, cultural, and 
scientific exchange. It is here that 
Washington sees the best hope for re- 
ducing East-West tension in the period 
immediately ahead. The State Dept. is 
especially interested at the moment in 
the possibility of increasing scientific 
cooperation with the Russians. 

Eisenhower, in fact, is thinking of 
proposing an international agency, to 
include Russia, for the joint explora- 
tion of outer space. Such an agency 
would work somewhat like the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna. It would be a clearinghouse 
for scientific research and might even 
engage in joint space exploration proj- 
ects. This, rather than the banning of 
missiles, probably was in Eisenhower's 
mind when he proposed to Bulganin 
an agreement that space be used only 
for peaceful purposes. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. and Russia are 
near agreement on a broad exchange 
program—to include economic missions, 
scientific teams, radio and TV _ pro- 
grams, students, artists, sports teams, 
and the like. 

An expansion of East-West contacts 
would be, at best, a holding operation 
designed to keep the door open until 
political or disarmament agreements be- 
come possible. But, barring a change 
in the Soviet attitude, it seems to be 
the only area today in which any con- 
crete progress is likely. 
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Prices Slip—Under the Counter 


Official list prices for the supplies industry buys hold 
firm—but behind the scenes it’s a spreading story of discounts, 
concessions, and salesmen’s “errors.” 


The current business slump, now 
heading into its second six months, 
seems on the surface to have one built- 
in paradox. While industry's activity 
declines, the prices industry pays for 
its supplies stay firm. That, anyway, is 
what most of the published price quo- 
tations show for fuel, industrial ma- 
chinery, power equipment, and many 
other materials. 

But beneath the surface there’s a 
different story: It’s one of hard sales- 
manship, hard bargaining—and slipping 
prices. 

As yet, the prices that industry pays 
for its supplies have not slipped far, 
nor have they dropped in all sectors of 
industry. But there is a growing tend- 
ency for discounts, concessions, freight 
absorptions to pile up and for the range 
of supplies affected to broaden. 
¢ How It Goes—That is the price trend 
that BUSINESS WEEK reporters uncovered 
this week when they spoke with pur- 
chasing executives in the nation’s in- 
dustrial centers. On machinery, ma- 
chine tools, power transformers, some 
chemicals, some fuels, prices have al- 
ready slipped 5% to 10% below what 
industry paid last year. 

In Detroit, Parke, Davis & Co.'s pur- 
chasing director, E.S. Middleton says: 
“We don’t have parking room for all 
the salesmen coming in now.” In Mil- 
waukee, Chain Belt Co.’s purchasing 
agent, C.B. Johnson says: ‘Price cuts 
in electrical goods come now in the guise 
of errors. The supplier calls to say his 
salesman erred in the price he quoted 
us—and then says that since the error 
was made he'll stick by the lower price.” 
In Philadelphia, a maker of electrical 
consumer goods says: “My policy now 
is to hold up orders for a week or 10 
days; it’s surprising how far the price 
will drop in that time.” 
¢ Small Ones First—Small suppliers 
naturally are the ones first forced to 
cut their prices. And among these, the 
smaller machine shops in areas where 
defense industry is heavily concentrated 
are doing the most strenuous price lop- 
ping. They started cutting last spring 
when defense spending eased. Now, in 
a center like Los Angeles, those that 
still survive are willing to quote prices 
that cover no more than their overhead. 

Industry's larger suppliers have been 
far more hesitant. On contracts for 
which they bid—such as supplying heavy 
machinery to utilities—the bid prices 
are in a few cases as much as 20% 
under those quoted for similar jobs last 


year. But purchasing agents report that 
in the regular run of business with 
these larger suppliers, concessions come 
in the form of absorbed freight charges, 
canceled premium prices, and higher 
discounts for smaller shipments. 

A Cleveland ida company re- 
ports that some of its heavy equipment 
suppliers have been willing to forego 
many extras that were added to their 
prices last year. Freight charges have 
been lopped and fares and hotel ex- 
penses eliminated for the suppliers’ 
service men who help install the equip- 
ment. So far, though, this company has 
got no clear price breaks from its sup- 
pliers. 
¢ Forebodings—Still, many purchasing 
executives believe more significant cuts 
will come in the next few months. In 
San Francisco, one says: “There's a 
considerable amount of anxicty among 
many of our suppliers.” In New York, 
another says: “I anticipate a price war 
in aluminum; there’s general oversupply 
in that field.” And in Milwaukee a big 
machinery maker’s purchasing executive 
savs: “We're just on the eve of real 
price cutting. We've hardly had a taste 
of what will happen if business gets 
slower.” 
¢ Stable Steel—The kind of price slide 
that these executives anticipate would 
strip away the informality of most of 
the price concessions that are being 
made now, would rapidly react on pub 
lished price quotations. But there's one 
major factor that seems likely to block 
any such slide: Steel mill prices are 
firm and there’s little chance that they 
will break. 

Some steel warehouses have been 
cutting prices and broadening discounts. 
But most of these cuts, say purchasing 
executives, have been made by the more 
hard-pressed, more marginal firms, In 
anv case, the warchouses handle only 
20% of the nation’s steel supplies; the 
remainder comes from the mills. 

Steelmakers have ceased asking for 
premium prices, but it’s highly un 
likely they will reduce their standard 
price. Close observers of the industry 
sav the mills’ operating rate, now 
56.1%, is about as low as it will be all 
vear; that the mills did not adjust their 
prices to cover last November's increase 
in their labor costs; that already Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Pres. Avery 
C. Adams has forecast a $7-a-ton steel 
price increase by midyear. For all these 
reasons, they are convinced there'll be 
no cut in steel’s standard price. 
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Unemployment's Climb Is Rapid 


@ Countrywide survey finds widespread layoffs and 
shortened work weeks in almost every section. 


@ Latest jobless pay figures confirm sharpness of 
jump, with industrial states showing biggest increase. 


@ Machinery workers are among the hardest hit, but 
growth industries and retail stores feel it, too. 


Unemployment is now past the 4- 
million mark. 

That’s the conclusion vou can draw 
from a survey of employment condi- 
tions in major labor markets made by 
BUSINESS WEEK rcporters across the na- 
tion this week. 

They found widespread layoffs and 
shortened work weeks in almost every 
section of the country. This is carrying 
new unemployment this month far 
beyond the seasonal cutbacks in out- 
door work and holiday jobs that are 
usual in January. 

There were 3.4-million workers off- 
cially counted as unemployed a month 
ago, according to the Census Bureau's 
labor force report released this week. 
Since then, BUSINESS WEEK'S survey in- 
dicates, another }-million workers have 
become jobless. 
¢ What's Causing It—The latest jump 
in unemployment is big, widespread, 
and deep, and many plant executives, 
employment officials, and union leaders 
are surprised at the rapidly mounting 
rate of lavoffs. 

he current spread of unemployment 
is compounded of several factors 

¢ A general softening caused by 
declining orders and inventory cutting. 
e Earlier-than-usual, and more 
drastic, curtailments in seasonal work. 
¢ Holiday inventory shutdowns ex 
tended far beyond normal, with many 
plants closing down two or more weeks. 
¢ Cautious consumer buying, as in 
autos and men’s apparel—resulting in 
production cuts. 
¢ Where It Hits—The main brunt of 
the increase in layoffs is still being felt 
by the steel industry and the metal 
trades. And with auto production being 
cut back this month, further lavoffs are 
beginning to show up among auto sup- 
pliers. ‘Thus, machinery workers are 
among the hardest hit in every indus- 
trial center, and many small machine 
shops have been laying off workers with 
several years’ seniority. 

But now unemployment is spreading 
to even the so-called growth indus- 
tries. In ‘Texas, for example, several 
oil refineries and a petrochemical plant 
have furloughed workers. 
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The worsening job market is affecting 

retail clerks and temporary workers as 
well. For the first time in years office 
executives in New York City ave being 
canvassed by agencies supplying tem- 
porary help. 
e Little Effect—So far, the Administra- 
tion’s initial measures to stem the cur- 
rent employment decline with easier 
money and faster contract placement 
have had little noticeable effect. In 
tact, newly laid-off federal workers are 
adding to the unemployment ranks in 
some areas. 

“T haven’t heard of any defense con- 
tracts in our shops,” says one New York 
official of the machinists’ union. “All 
I've heard about are cancellations.” 

In Long Island, a new order for the 
F’-105 has enabled Republic Aviation 
Corp. to rehire only 700 high-seniority 
workers of the 7,500 workers laid off 
during the last vear. At Curttiss- 
Wright’s Wright Aeronautical Div. 
plant in Wood-Ridge, N. J., local 
union leaders last week took their em- 
ployment problems to Defense Secy. 
McElroy in Washington, claiming that 
more than half of a midsummer work 
force of 14,000 had already been laid 
off. 
¢ State Troubles—The severity of the 
jump in unemployment is mirrored in 
the latest figures for unemployment 
compensation. These show that the big 
industrial states have been hardest hit 
by employment cutbacks since mid- 
December. 

For the week ending Jan. +, insured 
unemployment in such important man- 
ufacturing centers as Connecticut, 
Ohio, California, and Michigan in- 
creased more than 90% over the same 
period a year ago. New York, Penn- 
svlvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin are among the 
states reporting increases of more than 
50%. Only South Dakota and Ne- 
braska—both predominantly agricul- 
tural—reported small decreases. 
¢ Industry Reports—Here’s how the 
employment picture shapes up in some 
strategic industries: 

Autos. The Big Three auto makers 

General Motors. Ford, and Chrvsler 


—have each announced layoffs of 5,000 
or more, with many other auto workers 
on shortened work schedules. Union 
sources estimate that more than 10,000 
other Detroit area workers will be laid 
off as a result of fusther cutbacks an- 
nounced by Chrysler Corp. Ford has 
announced termination of operations 
next month at its Buffalo, N. Y., as- 
sembly plant, which now employs 1,260 
workers, and a layoff of 1,300 produc- 
tion workers at its assembly B see in 
Louisville, Ky., on Feb. 1. 

Big and small auto suppliers through- 
out the Great Lakes region are being 
forced to lay off workers. 

Aircraft and missiles. Layoffs con- 
tinue to rise—though at a slackened pace 
—in the Los Angeles area and other 
aircraft centers, as airplane contracts 
are completed. Hiring for missile work 
is mainly for technical personnel so far. 
Initial hiring for Chrysler’s new $52- 
million missile contract numbers only 
in the hundreds. 

Steel. More steel mills have fur- 
loughed 10% or more of their produc- 
tion workers, with many more on four- 
day weeks. David J. McDonald, United 
Steel Workers president, claims more 
than 125,000 members are currently 
jobless and another 200,000 are on 
shortened weeks, though not all those 
affected are in the steel industry. 

Farm and construction machinery. 
Heaviest layoffs have been at Cater- 
pillar Tractor’s Peoria plants, where 
the 18,000 workers remaining out of 
an earlier 27,000 are on four-day wecks. 
International Harvester reports slightly 
higher employment; Allis-Chalmers is 
placing some workers on one-week 
furloughs. 

Electrical machinery. Employment 
cutbacks are reported by several manu- 
facturers of transformers, switchgear, 
and other electrical equipment as a 
result of a fall-off in orders. Even elec- 
tronics workers have been laid off in 
Chicago, San Francisco, and some other 
areas. 

Apparel. Employment in women’s 
clothing field has held up fairly well, 
but layoffs and furloughs have been 
common in men’s clothing. 

Nonelectrical machinery. Layoffs have 
been widespread in most metalwork- 
ing centers. Smaller contract shops are 
being hit especially hard. Many ma- 
chine tool plants are continuing to lay 
off workers as backlogs disappear; only 
a few companies have enough orders 
to keep all workers on the job. 

Rubber. Tire makers in Akron re- 
port no major layoffs, but U.S. Rubber’s 
Detroit plant has announced a reduc- 
tion of 1,300 workers. 
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As operations required of huge automation machine assem- 
blies multiply, so does the importance of the motor control 
“reliability.” And for that reason Allen-Bradley —the 
motor control that assures millions of trouble free opera- 
tions—is usually preferred above all others. 


The simple solenoid design around which all Allen- 
Bradley motor starters and relays are built has only ONE 
moving part. There are no pivots and bearings to corrode 
and stick . . . assuring fast, consistent. contactor operation. 
And the double break, silver alloy contacts—standard 
through the entire Allen-Bradley line—are always in per- 
fect operating condition. Specify Allen-Bradley control! 
In so doing, you can’t possibly make a mistake. 


Write for your copy of the new Allen-Bradley Handy 
Catalog—a 132-page guide to quality motor control. 
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The motor control 
panel used with this 
Buhr transfer ma- 
chine is completely 
equipped with stand- 
ard Allen-Bradley 
control units listed 
in the A-B Handy 
Catalog. 
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MOTOR CONTROL 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





Missile Pool 


Two new partnerships this 
week accelerate a trend to 
joint ventures, pooling their 
special knowhow. 


While the military brass pulls and 
hauls at control of the nation’s rocket 
and missile program, industry is quietly 
deploying for bigger and faster devel- 
opment work. This week, two new 
teams of companies were formed to 
cope with a job that would probably 
be too big for any one of the four com- 
panies involved: 

¢ Astrodyne, Inc., was formed as 
a joint subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum 
Co. and North American Aviation, 
Inc., “to specialize in the missile 
rocket-power field.” 

¢ Stauffer-Acrojet Co. was formed 
by partnership of Stauffer Chemical 
Co. and Aerojet-General Corp. to de- 
velop and produce boron compounds 
that are expected to find wide use as 
rocket and missile fuels (BW —Jul.20 
"57,p/2). 
¢ Trend Toward Pooling—This week's 
joining of forces accelerates a trend 
that dates back to 1953, when Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. bought into 
Reaction Motors, Inc., and Gulf Oil 
Corp. into Callery Chemical Co. for 
development of high-energy fuels for 
Navy rockets and missiles. 

Last month, too, Foote Mineral Co. 
and Hooker Electrochemical Co. an- 
nounced they were “exploring possi- 
bilities for joint development, produc- 
tion, and sale of various components 
of high-energy fuels.” 

This week's crop of new teams, how- 
ever, amounts to the greatest pooling 
of effort yet among companies that are 
all acknowledged experts in one phase 
of rocket-missile work or another. 
¢ Teams of Specialists—With missile 
development progressing so fast in so 
many directions at once (BW—Oct.19 
"57,p66), it’s practically impossible for 
any one company to dig into every re- 
search field. If it’s in a hurry, it must 
usually acquire such expertness by buy- 
ing a specialized company or—as in this 
week's ventures—by going into partner- 
ship with other companies that are in 
the same boat. 

Chus,.each company in this week’s 
lineup brings special knowledge: 

North American Aviation, through its 
Rocketdyne Div., has pioneered devel- 
opment of liquid-fuel rockets. 

Phillips Petroleum has been under 
contract with the Air Force since 1952 
for research, development, and manu- 
— of solid propellants. 

Stauffer Chemical is well grounded 
in knowledge about exotic fuels and the 
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tricky business of making them. Last 
year, it completed the country’s first 
large-scale plant to make boron trichlo- 
ride, an intermediate chemical in the 
production of boron fuels. It has been 
producing boron chemicals since 1895. 

Aerojet-General, a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., was founded 
in 1942 specifically for research and 
development of rockets and missiles. 
It holds a contract to produce engines 
for the Navy’s Polaris intermediate-range 
missile, our only big solid-fuel rocket. 

Both Stauffer and Aerojet have been 
primarily concerned up to now with 
liquid fuels, Stauffer as one of the 
world’s three major producers of boron 
chemicals and Aerojet with engines 
for the Vanguard and the Titan ICBM. 
¢ Gain for Solid Fuel—The two part- 
nership announcements may also mean 
something more than stepped-up re- 
search activity—they could be inter- 
preted as a sign of increased interest in 
solid fuels. 

North American Aviation has been 
best known for its development of liq- 
uid-fuel engines for the Thor and Jupiter 
IRBMs and the Atlas ICBM. But 
lately it has shifted its interest some- 
what to solid fuels. Phillips has been 
developing solid fuels for JATO (jet- 
assistance take-off) rockets at Air Force 
Plant 66, MacGregor, Tex. Astrodyne, 
the new company, will be housed also 
at MacGregor. 

Both Aerojet and Stauffer Chemical 
have been wrapped up in studies of 
liquid fuels. However, Aerojet does have 
a foothold in solid fuels through its 
Polaris work, and home base for the 
new joint subsidiary will be Azuza, 
Calif., where Aerojet has been doing its 
solid-fuel research. Moreover, the part- 
nership agreement refers to government 
work that can be interpreted as includ- 
ing solid-fuel engines and components 
for ICBMs. 

The Foote-Hooker joint venture, still 
in negotiation stages, is believed also 
to be motivated by a desire to pool 
knowledge of solid fuels. Foote has ex- 
tensive holdings of lithium, like boron 
a leader among solid-fuel contenders. 
Hooker, too, gained a stake in solid 
fuels when it acquired Oldbury Electro- 
Chemical Co. in 1956. Its line of chlo- 
rates includes forms that could be com- 
bined with lithium to make lithium 
perchlorate for use as solid fuel. 

This week Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
announced a working agreement with 
Callery Chemical to develop a new type 
of solid rocket engine. 
¢ Others, Too—More joint ventures are 
on the way, according to rumors that 
involve not only fuel and engine pro- 
ducers but also several makers of elec- 
tronic components. Insiders in the trade 
predict that the consolidation process 
will speed up until a strong, versatile 
industry has taken shape. 


Ford Shuffle 


All cars except the Ford 
itself go into a new super- 
division headed by trouble- 
shooter James J. Nance. 


Ford Motor Co. this week set up a 
new super-division—the M-E-L Div.—to 
market cars in every price range, includ- 
ing the small English Fords. All of its 
cars except the Ford itself are being 
turned over to James J. Nance, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company’s Lincoln-Mercury Div. 

This means that the Edsel Div. dis- 
appears as a separate organization. Its 
vice-president, Richard E. Krafve, will 
probably move over to Ford’s central 
staff. But the Edsel car line continues 
under its own sales staff, headed by 
J. C. “Larry” Doyle, who has been 
general sales manager of the Edsel 
Div. 

The realignment encourages dealers 
to take on any two of Nance’s stable 
of cars. This has special meaning for 
Edsel dealers, who have been com- 
plaining. And it gets back to the 
original concept that the Edsel should 
be part of a dual dealership (BW— 
Dec.7’57,p34). 
¢ Strong Line-up—Nance, Ford’s chief 
trouble-shooter (BW —Oct.5’57,p130), 
becomes the first general manager in the 
industry who can market a full line of 
cars in all price classes. And, for the 
first time, the move puts the full weight 
of Detroit merchandising behind 1m- 
ported cars. Right now, Ford has its 
British imports; when cars are available, 
it will give the German Ford, the 
Taunus, a similar push. 

Here’s what Nance will have to sell: 
the English Fords, starting at around 
$1,700; the Edsel, starting at $2,600; 
the Mercury, slightly more and run- 
ning up to more than $4,000; the 
Lincoln and Continental, beginning at 
about $5,500 and ranging up to about 
$7,000. 

Meanwhile, Ford keeps its bread-and- 
butter Ford Div. intact. 
¢ Trouble-Shooting—Nance gets the 
cars, particularly the Edsel, that have 
had some sales sickness. And he gets his 
first solid chance in the auto industry 
to prove -out the full-line approach 
that he used so successfully as president 
of Hotpoint, Inc. (At Studebaker- 
Packard Corp., he had the idea but not 
the money.) 

Then, too, his division has a chance 
(1) to reduce both administration and 
distribution costs and (2) to make a 
full-scale test of the U.S. market po- 
tential for small imported cars. Ford 
may import as many as 50,000 English 
Fords this year. 
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Walls that bend form the throat of this new wind tunnel 
for aeronautical research. Made of nickel-containing USS 
“T.1” steel, these walls can be deflected more than 10”. Aix 
speed range of this 8- by 7-foot test section is about 1650 


to 2300 mph at altitude. Scale model of supersonic Lock- 
* heed F-104 fighter plane is under test by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at the NACA’s 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, California. 


Where man-made winds whip up 
supersonic hurricanes 


Wind traveling 2300 mph is just too 
big a blow for a conventional wind 
tunnel. Air can’t be pushed beyond 
the speed of sound by power alone. 
The tunnel “chokes up” and gener- 
ates only shock waves and more heat. 
To pick up an extra burst of speed, 
air at sonic velocity must be ex- 
panded into a larger chamber. And to 
get a range of supersonic speeds, a 
whole series of different sized expan- 
sion chambers is called for. 

By designing walls that bend, a 
range of chamber sizes and super- 


sonic speeds could be provided in new 
large wind tunnels for aircraft re- 
search. These walls had to be made 
of metal plates that would “give” 
without giving in under constant 
flexing and bending. 


Nickel-containing USS “T-1” was the 
steel chosen for the job. Its high yield 
strength—almost three times greater 
than that of carbon steel — provides 
extraordinary resilience. Chamber 
walls of USS “T-1” can be flexed re- 


peatedly without permanent distor- 
tion of their original shape. 


If you have a problem involving cor- 
rosion, wear, high or low tempera- 
tures, stresses or fatigue, talk it over 
with us. We may be able to show you 
how nickel or a nickel-containing 
alloy can overcome your difficulties. 

Write for “List A” of available 
publications. It includes a simple 
form that makes it easy to outline 
your problem for our study. 


Nickel Alloys perform better, longer 


4». 
INCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, IN 


67 Wall Street 
e New York 5, N.Y. 





In Business 


Steel Figures for ‘57 Are Out, 
And Pittsburgh Doesn’t Like Them 


The steel industry announced this week that its capac- 
ity had reached a new high of 140.7-million ingot tons, 
up 5.2% in a year. But production continued to dawdle, 
far below 1956 and even below the industry’s own meas- 
ure of average weekly production in 1947-1949. 

Steelmen, worried lest they had overbuilt, found the 
disappointment extra sharp, because 1957 production 
had held up well to expectations for the first 10 months, 
only to sag in the stretch to a poor third-best year at 
112.7-million ingot tons. So chagrined was the industry 
at yearend that it even changed its traditional method 
of reporting to a new and more realistic system that 
stresses tonnage rather than percent of capacity. 

Meanwhile, there were signs that the open hearth 
might be starting a long slow walk to the exit, after 50 
years of dominance. Electric furnace capacity grew 
another 1.8-million tons, to reach 9.4% of the total. 
And the oxygen converter, a newcomer (BW—Dec.14'57, 
p186), gained acceptance and doubied capacity in a year, 
to 1.08-million tons. 

All this still leaves the open hearth with 86.8% of 
the total, but it has lost a full point and the economics 
of capital cost are working heavily against it. 


Chicago Commuters Win Rate Case 
On Appeal to Supreme Court 


Chicago-area commuters and the State of Illinois 
this week won a Supreme Court reprieve from a boost 
in commuter rates granted by the ICC to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 

ICC had granted the rise—rejected earlier by Illinois 
_ officials—on the grounds that the commuter services 
cost the road money. But the Supreme Court, in order- 
ing ICC to study the case again, said that the commuter 
loss could be considered only as a part of the whole pic- 
ture of the road’s passenger ard freight operations in 
Illinois. 

+ e 6 


GE Offers to Develop Jet Engines 
For First Stage of Space Missiles 


Jet engines may some day take over from rockets for 
hoisting missiles on the first stage of their trips through 
$pac ec. 

General Electric engineers at Evendale, Ohio, say that 
jet engines can be developed for boosting missiles to 
the limit of the atmosphere—up 10-15 miles—where 
rocket engines would take over for the remaining stages. 
The jets would offer these advantages: (1) They would 
use conventional or chemical fuels; (2) they could be re- 
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covered and used over again; (3) they could be flown—as 
aircraft—to the launching sites, whereas rockets have to 
be hauled overiand. 

GE is asking the Defense Dept. for the millions of 
dollars needed for the developmental work, but it 
stresses that no further basic technological break- 
throughs are required. 

« e e 


Bethlehem-Youngstown Merger 
Must Go to Trial, Judge Rules 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. this week won the first round in their fight to merge 
despite opposition from the antitrusters. Judge Edward 
Weinfeld, in federal district court in New York, agreed 
with the companies that the case should be settled by 
a full-dress trial, and not by summary judgment, as the 
Justice Dept. had asked (BW —Sep.21'57,p34). 

In setting the trial for Apr. 7, Weinfeld said that the 
full presentation of evidence would better enable him 
to decide the intricate questions of the impact of the 
merger both in the steel industry and the economy as 
a whole, especially in its effect on competition. 

The judge’s decision to hold a trial adds months, and 
perhaps years, to the time it will take the case to reach 
the Supreme Court. 


Business Briefs 


Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., Coraopolis (Pa.) maker 
of auto parts and a satrapy in the industrial empire of 
Willard F. Rockwell, Sr., is interested in buying Penn- 
Texas Corp.’s 46% interest in Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
“Serious preliminary discussions” now wait on a firm 
offer by Rockwell. One catch: By court order, Robert H. 
Morse, Jr., Fairbanks president, has first refusal on the 
stock. 


Department store charge plates can now be used to 
rent cars on the cuff. New York’s Gimbels, Boston's 
Jordan Marsh, Baltimore’s May Co., and Washington’s 
Hecht Co. have all signed up with Avis Rent-A-Car. 
Any of their charge plates, plus a driver’s license, will 
rent you an Avis car anywhere in the U.S. The charge 
goes on your monthly bill from the store. 


Ford Motor Co. now has a full line of gasoline- 
powered trucks for the first time. Ford this week 
announced a series of 10 new heavy-duty trucks, to 
compete with the 26,000-Ib. giants of the road. The 
new line will be handled by only a select 350 of Ford’s 
7,000 dealers. 


Barring an unexpected reversal by the Federal Power 
Commission in the next week, Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. seems to have cleared the last obstacle 
to converting the Little Inch pipeline from gas to oil. 
An FPC examiner has O.K.'d the move, after placating 
barge operators who objected. 

For the second month in a row, the value of business 
inventories in November declined, says the Commerce 


Dept. Seasonally adjusted, the November total was 
$200-million below October. 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK «+ FOUNDED 1784 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks ...... 
United States Government Securities . 
Municipal and Other Public Securities 
fear Segueltieg .. . 5 0b ee we 8 
Loans and Discounts ........ 
Danking SUewees . sk ce hee 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (160,000 Shares—$100 Par) . . . 
a ee eer ae ae ee 
ree ae ee 
Reserve for Contingencies. ..... 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1958. . 
Deposits ...... 7 
Acceptances. .... 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Other Liabilities. . ...... 


Securities carried at $11,275,453.77 have been pledged to secure U. S. Government 


$194,156,062.43 
89,091,904.37 
7,232,658.14 


7,793,895.54 
264,822,759.93 
7,260,109.11 
14,322,741.10 
3,161,920.92 
$587,842,051.54 


$ 16,000,000.00 
24,000,000.00 
4,940,890.68 
2,143,927.72 
$60,000.00 
517,762,328.93 
15,116,009.96 
5,181,748.73 
2,137,145.52 
$587,842,051.54 


Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


48 Wall Street 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 


Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


and 73rd Street 








TRUSTEES 
. 


ALBERT C. SIMMONDS, JR. 
Chairman 


DONALD M. ELLIMAN 
President 


H. ADAMS ASHFORTH 
Albert B. Ashforth, Inc. 


JERVIS J. BABB 
Lever Brothers Company 


ALEXANDER CALDER, JR. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, JR. 
Choate Ronalds Reynolds & Hollister 


WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 
Cruikshank Company 


ARTHUR H. DEAN 
Sullivan & Cromwell 


ELI WHITNEY DEBEVOISE 
Debevoise, Plimpton & McLean 


MAGRUDER DENT 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


JOHN I. DOWNEY 
New York 


GEORGE C. FRASER 
Texas Pacific Land Trusi 


J. WILBUR LEWIS 
Union Dime Savings Bank 


DUNLEVY MILBANK 
New York 
THEODORE G. MONTAGUE 
The Borden Company 


M. NIELSEN 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


H. LADD PLUMLEY 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
HENRY J. SCHULER 
New York 
WILLIAM SHIELDS 


New York 


HOWARD C. SMITH 
New York 


JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
New York 
FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


STEPHEN F. VOORHEES 
Voorhees Walker Smith & Smith 


ROY BARTON WHITE 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


Bele Oteolastol-lah me car-tae-it-lelol- tio) am Zell 





This man is making 
a new life 


HE LEARNED HOW AT A 
LIBERTY MUTUAL REHABILITATION CENTER 


REHABILITATION OF BADLY INJURED WORKERS. 
Of thousands treated in Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Centers, 85% were im- 
proved — and of those, 82% went back 
to work. By preserving human values, 
Liberty helps reduce insurance costs. 





LIBERTY'S “EXPENSE RATIO” on Workmen’s 
Compensation is lowest of any general 
casualty company operating nationwide. 
Liberty has returned $422,111,000 in divi- 
dends to policyholders. For 20 years — the 
nation’s largest writer of Compensation. 


E WAS A MACHINE OPERATOR 

— earning his living with his two 
hands. Then suddenly one day, an acci- 
dent with his machine. Amputation 
of one hand wiped out all his years of 
skill. That was his discouraging situ- 
ation when he came to Liberty Mutu- 
al’s Rehabilitation Center. Medical 
science, prosthetic know-how, physical 
therapy and occupational therapy went 
to work for him. In about six weeks he 
returned to the job. Good work won 
him promotion. Now, two years after 
his injury, he earns even more than 
before. The Rehabilitation Center, 
part of Liberty Mutual’s service to 
workmen’s compensation policyhold- 
ers, is a big factor in preserving human 
values and in reducing insurance costs. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston 
Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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Look beyond the 1959 budget to the long-term implications. Spending 
by Washington is on an uptrend, and seasoned observers here are convinced 
it will go on as long as almost anyone wants to guess. There may be inter- 
ruptions at times when economy is politically popular. But the expectation 
is that these will merely check the trend, not reverse it. It might be a 
good idea to keep this in mind as you make future personal and business 
plans. 


Some facts for perspective, as you look ahead on federal spending: 


Eisenhower is emerging as the big peacetime spender. This may seem 
a bit shocking at first, in view of the economy talk out of Washington over 
the past five years. But look at the statistics: 


The Administration inherited high spending when it took over in 
January, 1953. That was the peak of the Korean War costs—$74.3-billion 
for the year ended June 30, 1953. Korea ended, and Eisenhower achieved 
spending declines in fiscal 1954, cut the outlay to $67.8-billion. And in fiscal 
1955, he got it down to $64.6-billion. That was the low. 


Then came the current uptrend—$66.5-billion in fiscal 1956, $69.4-bil- 
lion in 1957, $72.8-billion in the current year, and an estimate of some 
$73.9-billion for fiscal 1959, the year starting July 1. Fact is that the rise 
proposed for 1959 is the smallest of the series, despite all the fuss about the 
space age, with its missiles and Sputniks and the mounting pressure on the 
Administration to spend more to put us ahead in the race with the Russians. 


Note the rate of rise since the start only three years ago. 


The total is nearly $10-billion, or an annual rate of increase of nearly 
$2.5-billion, including the proposals for 1959. The last four budgets sent up 
by Eisenhower will return the spending level to just about where it was at 
the Korean peak, when Eisenhower took over. 

Now, look at the revenue side. When spending hit the post-Korean low 
of $64.6-billion in 1955, the deficit was $4.2-billion. The Administration 
earlier had cut taxes some $7-billion. A sustained rise in the economy 
ensued, and this will push revenues to about $72.4-billion this year. That’s 
not quite enough to balance the budget this June 30, but Eisenhower hopes it 
will produce a $500-million surplus next year. 


Some conclusions seem warranted on the basis of the record. 


Spending under Eisenhower may hit $80-billion by the time he has 
served out the last three years of his second term. This would require no 
more than an extension of the trend started in 1956. Nearly everyone agrees 
that the space race with Russia will run for years to come. 


Higher government spending usually pushes up prices. So there’s much 
concern that continued inflation will make further inroads on the dollar. 


The tax outlook, long-term: 


Congress will vote another corporate rate extension—retain the 52% 
rate for another year beyond June 30. 


Korean excise rates, on alcoholic beverages, autos, and so on, will be 
extended for another year, also. 
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You might get a tax increase next year. There’s speculation that if the 
return to deficit financing—certain for this year and probably for next year 
—starts another inflationary spiral, the White House will call for higher 
levies as a “stabilizer.” In the meantime, Eisenhower is willing to accept 
some red ink—he will wait to see how things go. 


Is there any chance for lower taxes? They might come if the spending 
rise fails to produce the business upturn now expected by the Administra- 
tion. In this connection, there’s talk of a new tax gimmick. You are familiar 
with the old maneuver of raising taxes for a specified time, say for a year, 
when they will automatically drop to the previous rate. The plan talked 
about now is for tax relief to expire at some specified date. In that way, the 
White House would have more control over revenues. If Congress wanted 
to extend lower rates beyond the fixed date, it would have to vote legislation. 
If the White House objected, it could veto. 


— 
Business assumptions behind the budget—the forecast of a $2-billion 
revenue rise—are optimistic for part of the economy. 


Corporate profits for this year are expected to hold level with 1957. 
That means a $42-billion total. 


But individual income is expected to rise—from $343-billion to $352- 
billion. An increase of this magnitude would up tax revenues by $1.3-billion 
and cover most of the forecast $2-billion revenue rise. 


Sales are expected to rise, too. The result would be that excise rates, 
the third big revenue producer, would show a big increase. 


Wage implications shouldn’t be ignored. 


Eisenhower is backing pay hikes for government workers. The average 
increase recommended would be about 6%. But there will be a battle 
over this. Government worker organizations want nearly twice that 
amount. 


Labor unions will pick up the argument that they are entitled to more 
since the government itself recognizes that pay should go up. Prospect is 
that Washington, cool to some union demands on private employers in the 
past, will be a little more friendly this time. A wage raise would have two 
impacts on the bigger 1959 budget. In the first place, higher individual 
income would mean more tax collections. Secondly, it would add to consumer 
buying power and thus tend to stimulate demands on industry. 


e— 
Is there a major shift in White House policy? 


The answer seems to be “Yes.” Partisans will argue that in what 
Eisenhower has done, he has been forced by the circumstances of the times. 
But the other side of the nickel is that each budget increase has been 
advanced with less and less apology for the departure from the earlier hopes 
of spending cuts and tax relief. Critics say that Eisenhower’s reasoning has 
a familiar ring—smacks of the old New Deal. What they have in mind is the 
claim that government spending will turn business up, and the nation will 
grow up to meet the higher spending requirements. 


You will see political division in Congress. But the odds are that the 
spending trend will continue up. 
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Weestsieno 


that can't miss! 


RELIES ON CORRECT 
LUBRICATION IN ACTION! 


Four... three... two...one... zero! 
And Talos, the U. S. Navy’s newest 
guided missile, blazes from the deck of 
the cruiser U.S.S. Galveston. Traveling 
at several times the speed of sound, Talos 
hunts its prey with uncanny accuracy. No 
plane can fly too high or too low to escape 
a fateful rendezvous with this long-range 
surface-to-air guided missile. 


Talos’s super accuracy relies on the un- 
erring execution of an electronic device 
powered by a hydraulic system. Bendix 
Aviation Corporation produces the ultra 
reliable weapon and Socony Mobil sup- 
plies the top-quality lubricants for its 
hydraulic system. 


Here is another example of Correct Lu- 
brication in Action , . . the comprehensive 
cost-cutting Mobil program that works 
with every industry to lower costs in 
every possible way. 


Mobil Correct Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL CO., INC. 








What can 
the 


September 19, 1783—jirst successful live air cargo flight. 
Before a gathering of French royalty at Versailles, a chicken, 


a duck and a sheep were sent aloft in a balloon. 





tits XN\ teach 


chairman of the board? 


No executive can afford to ignore 


the latest developments in air cargo 


Two centuries ago, the man who 
shipped by air was ahead of the 
times. 

Today, the man who doesn’t is 
behind the times. 

For air cargo is no longer just a 
method of transportation. It is a 
way of doing better business, in- 
creasing your company’s potential 
at home and abroad. 

Here’s what overseas air cargo can 
do for your business: 

Air cargo can actually cut shipping 
costs. For when you ship by air, 
there are no “hidden” charges — 
whereas total cost by sea can be 10 
times the ocean freight rate. 


Swift air delivery opens new mar- 
kets, stimulates repeat orders, 
reduces inventory, eliminates over- 
seas warehousing. 

Air cargo saves extensive crating, 
solves packing problems — yet as- 
sures arrival of goods in showcase 
condition. 

Air cargo shortens the gap between 
manufacture and delivery, smooths 
out production flow, speeds up 
payments. 

No wonder more and more execu- 
tives are re-examining the way their 
goods are moved. They are finding 
out for themselves that it pays to 


ship by air—not just in emergencies, 


but on a regular basis. 

And when it comes to overseas air 
cargo, more and more companies 
are coming to Pan American. For 
only Pan Am offers the Pan Am 
Profit Lift—the most comprehensive 


service of ANY 





overseas Cargo 





carrier. 


A fair trial will prove the case. All 
it takes is the Pan Am Profit Lift— 
and the right executive! 


For more information, contact Pan 
Am, your cargo agent or forwarder 
—or write L. P Cornwall, Cargo 
Sales Manager, P.O. Box 1790, New 
York 17, N. Y., for the free booklet, 


“There’s Profit in the Air.” 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT GIVES BOTH SHIPPER AND CONSIGNEE ALL FIVE: 


Fastest delivery to all 
the world. No other air- 
line can match Pan Am’s 
number of direct flights to 
and from the 6 continents. 
Result: no unnecessary 
transshipments, no time- 
wasting layovers. 


World’s fastest, surest 
reservations. Space can 
be confirmed in 4 seconds 
flat by “PAT”—electronic 
Pan Am Teleregister. But, 
reserved or unreserved, 
all Clipper* Cargo is 
expedited cargo. 


World’s most experi- 
enced air cargo carrier. 
Pan Am handles 71% 
more overseas cargo than 
any other airline. Experi- 
enced personnel keep 
track of your shipment 
every step of the way. 


World’s most modern 
air fleet. Your goods 
travel first class when 
they fly via Clipper Cargo. 
Up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment includes pressurized 
and temperature-con- 
trolled planes. 


PAN AML 
CLoOPPER CARGO 





*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD —— 


@ 


**Doorstep”’ service 
from anywhere in the 
U. S. If your town has a 
highway, railroad or air- 
port, you can ship over- 
seas by Pan Am. Just call 
PAA, your cargo agent, 
forwarder or local airline. 
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MOUNTAIN OF BAGASSE near Cuban plant is part of the 54- BALES OF FIBER are broken up, then fed into grinding 
million tons of squeezed out fiber that sugar mills burn as a cheap machines (right) in Cuban Bagasse’s pilot plant. The fibers are , 
fuel each year. This, though, will end up as structural board. then mixed with resin and pressed into board. 
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Inventing a — for Bagasse 


Bs the haylike fiber that’s left WY r 
over from sugar cane after the sugar Di fi j 
mill has extracted the sweet syrup, is one | 

of the few high-volume commodity by- | ip Wi Ny \ 
products that has never been able to Se ' a) Be 
find big customers. Most of Cuba’s Pe N 
54-million tons and our 1-million tons 

a year go up the flue of sugar mill boiler- 
houses, which use the fiber as an ineff- 
cient but cheap fuel. 

However, more valuable uses for 
bagasse are growing steadily. Companies 
are finding ways to use it economically 
as a raw material for chemicals, paper, 
insulation board, and cattle feed sup- 
plements. Down in Cuba, where ba- 
gasse comes in mountainous quantities 
(picture left), a small company organ- 
ized by John Shattuck, an enterprising 
young former vice-president of Manati 
Sugar Co. in the U.S., figures it has 
found the best use yet. 
¢ Structural Board—Shattuck’s firm— 
Cuban Bagasse Products, SA—is com- 
pleting a new plant to produce a high- PIR g = 
strength structural board from the fiber. , <S CUBAN BR 
The plant will use a dry process that’s A as 8" PRopue ry) 
new to the bagasse field but related to , La Par Ten ee 
the production of particie board from ‘ 
wood chips. 

The desk and bench in the picture of 
Cuban Bagasse executives at right are 
made of the new board, which is a 
promising material for furniture core 
stock, construction forms, and residen- 
tial doors, walks, and ceilings. 
¢ Competitive Price—In the Cuban 
and Central American markets, at least, 

Shattuck thinks he can beat plywood 
and lumber prices all hollow. 

“And,” he adds, “if the board from STAFFERS Dieter Reichhold, Vice-Pres. Leslie Pantin, and George Arellano pose with 
the big plant holds up to the quality furniture made of the new board against a background of growing cane—the raw material. 


} 


CASSE 


BOARD EMERGES from the pilot press one sheet at a time. 
Production press will turn out 5-ft by 10-ft board 14 at a crack. 
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| TUBEXPERIENCE IN ACTION | 





What is the real 
cost of the tubing 
you use? 


Tubing invoices don’t tell the whole story. 
Some firms actually pay many dollars a 
foot for tubing, when the invoice shows 
only cents. Real costs are buried in down- 
time. Manhours lost. Customers lost. 
Business prestige diminished because a 
product cannot perform as advertised. All 
because of critical tubing failure. 


Inferior tubing—or tubing of the wrong 
material—can cause all these troubles and 
many more. 


As in every industry, there are general 
practitioners and specialists in small tub- 
ing. Superior has for many years enjoyed 
the reputation of being the specialist in 
small metal tubing of every kind. 


Our customers can order from more than 
120 different standard and special analy- 
ses, in a wide variety of shapes—and in 
sizes that range from .010 to 24 in. OD 
in various analyses. 


They confidently bring their difficult tub- 
ing problems to our metallurgists, engi- 
neers and lab technicians. They know 
Superior has consistently been one of the 
tubing industry’s pioneers. Titanium was 
first cold-drawn into tubing at Superior. 
We were the first mill to produce tubing 
from zirconium, Zircaloy-2and Zircaloy-3, 
and have successfully produced tubing 
from uranium, vanadium and thorium. 


Just off the press is a brand-new catalog 
with a wealth of technical data on a wide 
variety of Superior stainless tubing, good 
material for Purchasing files. For a copy, 
write Superior Tube Company, 2009 
Germantown Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


All analyses .010 to % in. OD—certain 
analyses in light walls up te 2%4in. OD 


West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smithway Street, 
Los Angeles, 22, Calif. « RAymond 3-133) 
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SAMPLE of bagasse board undergoes a test 
to show resistance to breaking. 


standard we're now getting from the 
pilot operation, there’s no reason it 
won't be able to compete in price and 
quality with U.S.-made materials. 
We've got options on enough bagasse 
in Louisiana to support a 200-ton-per- 
day American operation, and we hope 
to build a plant here.” 

The plant that Cuban Bagasse is 
building will use about 90 tons of dried 
bagasse daily. That would turn into 
well over 50,000 board feet of product. 
Currently, the output of the pilot plant 
—which uses 14 tons of bagasse per 
day—is bringing about 28¢ a bd. ft. in 
the Cuban market. Thus, in the form 
of board, bagasse is worth several times 
#s much as sugar, the parent product. 
¢ Other Producers—Cuban Bagasse is 
far from the first operator to try to add 
value to sugar’s straw. Nineteen years 
ago, W. R. Grace & Co. began operat- 
ing a pulp and paper mill on bagasse. 
Grace has one plant operating in Para- 
monga, Peru, turning out paperboard, 
fiberboard, and kraft-type paper from 
bagasse. It is building a similar mill in 
Puerto Rico that will be operating in 
1959, and is planning one in Colom- 
bia. 

When the Grace plants reach capac- 
ity, they will use about 300 tons of 
bagasse from sugar mills per day. About 
seven other paper mills started by other 
companies within the last decade are 
scattered around the world from India 
and the Philippines to South America. 

In the U.S., Louisiana is the largest 
source of bagasse, producing about 1- 
million tons per year. About a quarter 


of that output is taken by Celotex 
Corp., which makes insulating and 
acoustical panels for the building trades 
from it, using a 30-year-old wet process. 
Valentine Pulp & Paper Co., a captive 
operation of Louisiana sugar operators 
is successfully making bond paper from 
bagasse. And Flintkote Co., like Celo- 
tex, makes bagasse fiber wallboard. 

¢ Still a Huge Waste—But all of these 
operations put together hardly make a 
dent in the huge mountain of bagasse 
that’s available. A good rule of thumb 
is to figure that sugar mills produce a 
pound of dry bagasse for each pound of 
cane sugar. 

So much of this vast supply of ba- 
gasse is going to waste that it will be 
years before more constructive uses 
drive prices up to the point where sugar 
mills can no longer afford to burn it as 
boiler fuel. It takes three times as much 
bagasse by weight to supply as much 
heat as fuel oil, the competitive fuel 
for Cuban sugar mills (in Louisiana, 
natural gas is the competitor). But the 
stuff is so cheap that no real competi- 
tion is in sight. 

Bagasse has been scorned for years 
for one overwhelming economic rea- 
son: Practically all the byproduct uses 
suggested for it as a raw material for 
other products wind up as commodities 
with low unit prices—wallboard, paper, 
filler for cattle feed. They can’t be 
priced higher than competitive prod- 
ucts made from ordinary wood and 
wood waste. 

However, Shattuck says, the products 

for which Cuban Bagasse aims are 
greatly upgraded. The carpentry-quality 
board made by the new process is said 
to be competitive with core lumber, 
high-grade lumber boards, paneling, and 
plywood. Shattuck also thinks it has a 
future as a material for molded items, 
such as toilet seats. 
e Cheaper Process—Moreover, the dry 
process of making bagasse into board 1s 
cheaper than the older wet process, 
Shattuck claims. It eliminates a step 
in which bagasse is made into a pulp 
of fine fibers and then strained out to 
dry on the screen of a paper or board 
machine. 

Cuban Bagasse takes wet bagasse 
from the sugar mill, stacks it up under 
tarpaulins for six months, and_ lets 
the heat from fermentation of the sugar 
residue dry out the stuff. The fermenta- 
tion consumes the sugar and some of 
the pith—the bagasse loses about 12% 
of its weight—but doesn’t damage the 
fibers. 

The rest of the board-making process 
is almost completely automatic. The 
bales of bagasse are broken up by a 
machine, a conveyor whips the fibers 
to a grinder; the fibers are blown 
through screens and through a drying 
oven, then are mixed with urea-for- 
maldehyde resin, wax, a catalyst, and 
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COMBUSTION’S 


SCHEDULE OF 
3 


“Matin Events” 


FOR 


Dedication of World’s Largest, Privately Owned, Integrated Facilities for Nuclear 
Research, Development and Manufacture 
C-E’s $15,000,000 Nuclear Division at Windsor, Connecticut. Ground broken December 
1955; construction completed in late '57; dedication in Spring of '58. 


Construction of Nuclear Submarine Prototype 
At C-E Nuclear Division, Windsor, Connecticut. First nuclear submarine prototype to be 
designed and built at other than AEC-owned facilities. 


Shipment of Largest and Most Complex Nuclear Vessel Built to Date 
Reactor vessel for Enrico Fermi Nuclear Power Station. 


Completion of Manufacture of World’s Highest Pressure, Highest Temperature Boiler 
5000 pounds per square inch; 1200 deg. Fahr. 


Engineering and Partial Manufacture of World’s Largest Boiler 
First boiler ordered to serve a turbine generator with a capacity as high as 500,000 kw. 


Completion of Installation of World’s Highest Capacity, Highest Pressure, Highest 
Temperature Package Boilers 
Two completely shop-assembled boilers, one with a capacity of 100,000 pounds of steam 
per hour, and one to operate at a pressure of 1800 pounds per square inch and 1050 deg. Fahr. 


These are some of the achievements which will main- 
tain Combustion’s leadership in 1958 in its major field 
— the creation and building of advanced designs of 
equipment for the generation of power or heat from 
conventional or nuclear fuels. 

And, in another significant area, Combustion expects 
to set a new record this year — the largest volume of 
shipments and billings in its history. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING fi 


Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Ae 3 


C-136 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT: NUCLEAR REACTORS: PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT: PULVERIZERS: FLASH DRYING EQUIPMENT, PRESSURE VESSELS, SOIL PIPE 





Pe a 


oe ane 


writes 6 months without refilling 


— ee. _. 


This handsome RECORDER* ball point desk set gives 
truly dependable service—superb writing quality. 

Writes instantly—at a paper’s touch. Once it starts writ- 
ing it doesn’t stop—writes for a full six months in 
normal use without requiring a refill. Steady, sure 
service, too—no ink “flooding” or “starving.” The strik- 
ingly modern Esterbrook RECORDER comes with red, 
blue or black ink... fine or medium point. Available 
in black or your choice of high fashion colors. Only 
$2.95 at list for complete set in black—$3.95 for colors 
and black chrome-banded de luxe model. In office or 


home it decorates any desk. 


(“wonoaon wy Csiehook 


New WORDATHON* Refill Cartridge writes up to five 











times longer than ordinary ball point refills, gives a 


full six months’ service—only 69¢. *Trade Mark 


RECORDER BALL POINT 
DESK SET BY 
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whatever fire, insect, or mold inhibitors 
are specified for the end use. ‘The mix- 
ture is automatically measured out on 
moving trays, 5-ft. by 10-ft., which are 
automatically stacked 14-high in a press. 

In the press, pressure and heat con- 
vert the fibers to board in 10 to 14 
minutes. 
¢ Varied Preduct—In the pilot plant, 
which turns out a 2-ft. bv 10-ft. board, 
the operators have been able te vary 
the densitv of the board from a feather- 
weight grade resembling balsa wood to a 
40-Ib.-per-cu. ft. board that’s as heavy 
as mahogany or oak. 

‘This means the same equipment can 
produce board ranging from light insu- 
lating and acoustical panels to tough 
and rigid core stock for veneered furni- 
ture. In fact, the denser board itself 
takes a furniture-grade finish after plan- 
ing and sanding. Unlike a lot of particle- 
board, too, it has a smooth surface that 
will take a thin veneer without “print- 
through” of its own grain pattern. 
¢ Ready Market—Shattuck and his staff 
see an immediate market in Cuba and 
the rest of the Caribbean area. Cuba, 
for example, is chronically short of good 
lumber, so a good carpentry board from 
a domestic source should be salable in 
large quantity. Bagasse board has good 
strength and nail-holding qualities and, 
in thicknesses of 4 in. to 14 in., can 
substitute for plywood and ordinary 
pine lumber in construction work. 

According to Shattuck, the low-den- 
sity board is stronger than the wet- 
process insulating board now available 
and can be applied on ceilings in larger 
sections without sagging. It also serves 
as stock for cores of veneered doors 
and, with paper surfaces, as wall panel- 
ing. 

An unusual product is a panel covered 

on both surfaces with paper coated 
with phenolic resin, bonded to the 
fiber during the pressing. When this 
is used in concrete forms, it falls right 
off the new structure after the con- 
crete has cured. The phenolic resin 
coating is not wetted by water, nor 
does it stick to cement. 
e Start-Up—Even before the Cuban 
plant starts producing bagasse board in 
commercial quantities—and the time is 
getting near—the company is looking 
forward to expansion. 

“We're convinced the plant will go,” 
says Shattuck, “‘and we don’t expect too 
many start-up difficulties. We are even 
finding ways already to improve it. 

“We tried out an Areductor—a Swiss- 
made cyclonic grinding machine that is 
used in the U.S. for making ultra-fine 
flour—on bagasse fibers and discovered 
it has several talents we didn’t expect. 
It can separate the fiber from the pith 
and, if you control the time and pres- 
sure, it can even control the length of 
fibers. We have exclusive rights to the 
machine in Cuba and Latin America 
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The Wheels That Go Everywhere! 





These are the wheels §) that bring raw materials 


—~ 


ae to the factory a , the wheels 





y 


eyce, that deliver 


: ° _ 
every where to bring you everything you éat, wear or use! 


\ 








AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 








ECONOMIC 


COMMON 
SENSE 
SIMPLIFICATION 
GUTS INVENTORY 


@ Reduce fastener inventory by 
simplifying usage requirements 


@ Lower your stock handling and 
purchasing costs, too 


To take full economic advantage of 
“standard” fasteners, standardize 
their usage, too. The fewer types 
and sizes you can get along with, the 
lower your buying, stock handling 
and even assembly costs will be. 


Case history: At one plant, the man 
tackling the job found more than 
23,000 fastener items in inventory. 
Without need to consult anyone, he 
eliminated 1700 items immediately. 
With study, he figures to cut the 
rest in half. 


Some suggestions: (1) Stock only 
one pattern of nut, not two or more, 
for each size bolt. (2) Use coarse 
threads almost exclusively; fine 
threads are seldom necessary. (3) 
Eliminate as many bolt lengths and 
diameters as feasible. Change a 
minor specification rather than add 
an in-between size. (4) Settle on 


FACTS QN FASTENERS 


fewer materials. Two grades of steel] 
satisfy most strength needs. (5) 
Specify fewer head styles for bolts 
and screws. 


Much simplification can be done 
by common sense alone; much more 
with the help of a fastener engineer. 
Ask the RB&W Fastener Man to 
show you. Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company, Port 
Chester, New York. 


S 413th year 
S 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falis, tll.; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco, Sales 
agents af: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo. 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


RB&aWw FASTENERS-STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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and think it may play a large part in 
developing new types of dry-process 
board and molding materials.” 

¢ Lining Up a Market—Cuban Ba- 
gasse has salesmen working to develop 
a market even before the plant starts. 
It has sales subsidiaries in Cuba and 
Venezuela, under the name of Ma- 
teriales del Caribe, which already han- 
dle U.S. and European lumber, ply- 
wood, and particle-board. 

Materiales del Caribe has an exclu- 
sive sales agreement with Swiss and 
German producers of Novopan, who 
are licensed by U.S. Plywood Corp. to 
make a product similar to its Novoply 
flake-board. MDC also represents mak- 
ers of carbide-tipped tools and acts in 
Cuba as sales agent for Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. 

Sales of bagasse board in the U.S. 
will be handled by Wood Mosaic In- 
dustries of Louisville, Ky., which will 
add the Cuban Bagasse products to 
its line as soon as supplies are available 
in sufficient quantity. If the board is 
well received in the U.S., Shattuck 
plans a plant here to make board, 
molded products, and plastic filler. 

Meanwhile, he plans a first expansion 

to Venezuela, where MDC already is 
active as a sales outlet. Cuban Bagasse 
has lined up Venezuelan sugar interests 
and the Swiss licensee for Novopan, to 
build a plant similar to the Cuban facil- 
ity. 
e Financing an Idea—Shattuck’s inter- 
est in bagasse dates back to his sugar 
company experience. He had ideas of 
integrating the sugar company on the 
pattern of the big lumber operations 
that turn out everything from timbers 
to paper cups, but he was unable to 
get enough backing to carry his idea 
into practice. 

In 1955, he founded Cuban Bagasse 
with the support of Cuban sugar com- 
panies, Otis McAllister Co. of San 
Francisco, Venezuelan oil interests, and 
Jose M. Bosch, president of Ron 
Bacardi Co. in Cuba. He raised $1.4- 
million in equity capital from friends, 
former associates, and sugar companies 
that contracted to supply bagasse. An- 
other $1.1-million was raised by loans 
from the Bank of America and Cuban 
banks. 

For management, Shattuck brought 
in John Crafton, an experienced engi- 
neer with several inventions in the par- 
ticle-board field, and Leslie Pantin, Jr., 
of Havana (picture, page 47) as vice- 
presidents. United States Machinery 
Co., which makes equipment for the 
wet-process manufacture of bagasse in- 
sulation board, agreed to build the plant 
to guaranteed production standards and 
is backing Cuban Bagasse financially. 

U.S. Machinery is reportedly inter- 
ested in the dry-process method of mak- 
ing boards as a potential replacement 
for the wet method. END 
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CHEAPER FOR THE “LONG HAUL’ 


For the long or short of it, whatever your 
packaging needs, put Gaylord engineering 
ingenuity to work for you. 


This manufacturer, for example, reduced costs 
three ways with Gaylord-designed corrugated 


shippers. Initial cost is lower than former pack- 
[gz aging; one-step packing operation saves time; 
reduced tare weight saves shipping charges. 


Call your nearby Gaylord engineer. He’s 
backed by the finest packaging experience and 
research facilities in the industry. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES+ FOLDING CARTONS+KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES+ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 


kos 





Compressed Air shoots the ‘BB’ 


A familicr air gun demon- 
strates the principle of 
compressed air. Air stored 
in a chamber is suddenly 
released by pulling the 
trigger. This stored up “air 
power” drives out the ‘BB’ 
shot with considerable 
force. More efficient and 
better controlled machine- 
made compressed air oper- 
ates exactly the same way. 





But... 


Compressing air for industry isn’t kid stuff! 


For more than half a century, Brunner Division of 
Dunham-Bush has been producing air compressors for 
manufacturing concerns, the automotive industry, laboratories 
and other users of compressed air. 


Present Brunner air compressors range from a small 
Y4 h.p. model to the mighty 50 h.p. industrial job. Quite likely your 
service station or laundry uses a Brunner air compressor. 


Dunham-Bush manufactures not only air compressors 

but a complete line of air conditioning, refrigeration and 
heating products. And you can depend on valuable assistance 
from your nearby Dunham-Bush sales engineer. 


Want to know more about 


us? For free brochure, 
“This is Dunham-Bush", 
write Dunham-Bush, Inc., 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Serving YOU through 
AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION * HEATING ¢ HEAT TRANSFER 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT © MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA © MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA ¢ RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA ¢ UTICA, NEW YORK 


SUBSIDIARIES 
Ca HEAT-X, INC. BRUNNER THE BRUNNER CO. DUNHAM-BUSH (CANADA), LTD. DUNHAM-BUSH, LTD. BRUNNER CORPORATION (CANADA) LTD. 
BREWSTER, N.Y. GAINESVILLE, GA, TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 








PEW PRODUCTS 
Molding Plastics With a Spray Gun 


Rand’s new process, virtually 
a one-step operation, cuts labor 
and product costs up to 50%. 


This three-way plastics spray gun (pic- 
ture, left) lays out a molded glass fiber 
boat hull or a truck body in much the 
same way you would apply a coat of 
paint. Developed by Rand Develop- 
ment Corp. of Cleveland (BW—Feb.18 
’56,p76), the 9-lb. gun promises savings 
up to 50% in labor costs and at least 
25% in material costs. 

In slicing away at costs, this plastics- 
age spray gun unlocks another door 
to the greater use of reinforced plastics. 
As any glass fiber boat owner can testify, 
the advantages of this new material 
are many. They include high strength 
and impact resistance, ease of molding 
complex shapes, durability, and easy 
upkeep. Until now, high costs have 
held down the full development of this 
much touted material. For example, 
fiber glass boats in the smaller sizes— 
where the great demand is—have in the 
past cost about 10% more than com- 
parable wood boats. 
¢ Improvements—The prime advantage 
of the Rand gun—trade-marked as the 
Rand Fiber-Resin Depositor—is that it 
does away with the hand-layup 
process of fabrication. The conven- 
tional method involves pre-cutting, or 

: tailoring, the reinforcing glass cloth to 
4 hree-way gun simultaneously sprays resin, a catalyst, and a drying agent and shoots the rough outline of the molded object, 
‘ out chopped glass fiber roving—which meet and mix—in midair. laying the cloth in the mold, then 


? Glass fiber and resin laminate is smoothed—with a roller or 3 Completed plastics hull is removed from its mold. The 


+ paint brush—to remove the entrapped air. + entire operation takes less than two hours. 
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’ COATINGS 


Guartec... a “secret” ingredient in these products 
may stimulate new interest in your products too 


Guartec products may help you get the jump on compe- 
tition. Added in minute quantities to your water-based 
products, Guartec solutions improve spreading, rolling, 
brushing and flowing characteristics. Such products apply General 
easily, have improved body or feel, can be packaged in 
unusual or more convenient ways. Results: products with ‘ , Mi Is 
the extras that make extra sales. the future is our frontier 

As low cost viscosity modifiers, Guartec gums are five 
to six times as effective as ee to .~ times as 
effective as synthetic or other vegetable gums. They require e 
no cooking, keep their properties after freeze-thaw, and INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
suspend and stabilize in many combinations of ingredients. Special Commodities Division + Chemical Division 
GET MORE FACTS about product improvement with Mechanical Division *« Soybean Division 
Guartecs. Write Mr. C. H. Bell, President General Mills, 
1230 General Mills Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. ¢ 














Here an Air Force rocket leaves its launching 
station, a General Mills balloon, in mid-air. 
Launched from a platform below the balloon, 

tt has travelled through the sphere and out the top. 


we build rocket stations 
in the sky to speed 
man’s conquest of space 


In Project Farside, this General Mills 
polyethylene balloon, the largest ever flown, 
lifted a rocket 100,000 feet above the 

earth. (The nearly 4,000-pound load was the 
greatest ever carried to that height.) 

With 98.7 percent of the drag-producing 
atmosphere already behind it, the rocket 
could then be sent farther out into the 
unknown to gather scientific data essential 
to man’s mastery of the upper atmosphere, 


Unusual projects of this type are a 
specialty of the complete balloon systems 
group at General Mills. The complete 
package includes balloon and instrument 
design and manufacture, launching and 
recovery services, weather forecasting, data 
reduction—everything needed for any type 
of high altitude research. 


GET MORE FACTS about high altitude 
research and other technical capabilities 
at General Mills. Write Mr. C. H. Bell, 
President General Mills, General Mills 
Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


General 


the future is our frontier Mills 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Mechanical Division + Chemica! Division 
Soybean Division « Special Commodities Division 


continued next page 
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now you can give your foods protein sales appeal 
at no more than the cost of adding flour 


Food processors who take advantage of the widespread 
interest in protein fortified foods are operating in a lucra- 
tive market these days—and the market is still young, 
but growing all the time. Food processors use our Toasted 

% Soy Proteins (they’re no more costly than flour 
and just as easy to handle) to make their products 
more appealing to a larger number of consumers. Others 
can use them to create entirely new products. Toasted 
Soy Proteins blend easily, are compatible with most 
food i epeeeente, possess an unusually bland flavor. 
Available as granular flours or grits. 


GET MORE FACTS about protein fortification with 
Toasted Soy Proteins. This could be your next big 
opportunity. Write to Mr. C. H. Bell, President General 
Mills, 1230 General Mills Building, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota. 








General 


the future is our frontier Mills 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Soybean Division + Chemical Division 
Mechanical Division « Special Commodities Division 





paint a satellite in outer space? 
you could with new Versamid-based paints 


“‘Impossible”’ jobs like this would be no problem with 
new paints made from Versamid polyamide resins— 
because, these tenacious, flexible coatings require no 
oxygen to dry. They defy ordinary paint’s worst 
enemies too: alkalies, acids, impact, weathering. They'll 
air dry or bake. Some are as hard after air drying as 
ordinary paints are after baking. Other resins provide 
some of these characteristics, but only Versamids com- 
bine all of them in a single product. In addition to 
coatings, Versamids are used to make exciting new 
adhesives, sealants flexographic inks, tools and dies. 
NOTE: Generai Mills does not make these new paints, only the Versamid 
polyamide resins that make them possible. 


GET MORE FACTS about opportunities with Versa- 
mids. Write Mr. C. H. Bell, President General Mills, 
1230 General Mills Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


General 


the future is our frontier Mills 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Chemical Division + Mechanical Division 
Soybean Division « Special Commodities Division 
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oU MONT 


INDUSTRIAL 
TELEVISION 


Here’s one sure way to take the pressure off the 
profit squeeze—Du Mont Industrial Television can add 
efficiency to practically any business or industrial 
operations. It provides centralized control for better 
coordination without the expense of extra supervision. 
Take a minute now, and think what 
Du Mont Industrial Television can do 
for your business—then fill in the 
coupon for all the details... 


PRICE 


LESS THAN 
YOU THINK 


Complete systems 
for as little as 


$2000 


- 4 
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dunking or saturating it with a polyester 
resin. The process is repeated until 
the desired thickness has been built up. 

With the new Rand spray gun, the 
resin and chopped-up glass fiber are 
premixed in midair, and sprayed in at 
the rate of 9 lb. per min.—making the 
process basically a one-step operation, 
and cutting fabrication time by about 
half. 

Spraving in the already saturated 
glass fiber in chopped-up form makes 
it possible to double the amount of 
reinforcing in a given thickness, and 
also reduces the total cost of the ma- 
terial since a less expensive form of glass 
fiber called roving can be used. Roving 
costs from 31¢ to 42¢ per lb.—compared 
with $1.00 for the finely woven glass 
cloth now used by boat builders to give 
a smoother outside and inside hull. 
¢ Trouble Shooter—The success of the 
Rand gun lies in its glass-chopping me- 
chanism, which does not really chop up 
the fibers but breaks them by bending, 
then shoots the fibers ahead to combine 
with the converging resin streams. 
Most earlier attempts to get a workable 
gun foundered on the problem of how 
to cut up this hard-surfaced material. 

The spray system also gets around 
another bugaboo, the resin “pot life” 
problem. With the gun, one of the 
converging resin nozzles sprays resin 
and an accelerator (drying agent), and 
the other sprays resin and a catalyst. 
So, in a sense, the resin is mixed as it 
is used. This adds up to another saving, 
since no resin has to be thrown away 
because it hardened before it could be 
used. 

e First Customers—The first an- 
nounced licensee to use the new process 
is Larson Boat Works, of Little Falls, 
Minn., which will manufacture its en- 
tire line of 18 glass fiber boats by the 
spray process. Others reported to be 
interested include casket makers, truck 
and scooter body makers, Army Ord- 
nance (for airborne equipment), dairy 
supply companies (for cow barn floors), 
and the packaging industry. Rand 
doesn’t plan to sell its plastics spray 
outright, but will license its use for a 
fee of 3% of its net sales. 

e Far-Sighted—H. J. Rand, president 
of Rand Development, sees a vast po- 
tential for his plastics spray in the 
housing field and by the armed services. 
With his gun, Rand points out, plastics 
skylights can be sprayed in at the site. 
The same approach could be used to 
build complete roof sections, swimming 
pools, or wall panels. 

For the armed forces, Rand has even 
more radical ideas. Rather than trans- 
port bridges, pontoons, and other field 
equipment, all the Army would have to 
do, for example, is ship the barrels of 
resin, some bolts of glass cloth, and a 
few forms, and make the bridge, pon- 
toons and all, on the spot. END 
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Fleet records repeatedly prove it. Plymouth owners 
find lower “entries” for gas and oil, for routine main- 
tenance, for major repairs. 

And this year’s Plymouth is the most ruthless cost- 
cutter of all. Mobilgas Economy Champ, Plymouth 
now brings you a new Fuel-Saver Choke that slashes 
gas consumption even more. Standard on all V-8’s, this 
miserly choke can chop real dollars off your fuel bill. 

These big new Plymouths belong on your payroll 
for other important reasons. Their years-ahead beauty 
impresses Mr. Prospect and Mr. Customer, helps put 


Costs go down... sales go up... when you go 
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them in receptive moods. And it pays off again at 
resale time. 

In addition, your salesmen will probably be more 
productive in new Plymouths. Torsion-Aire is the ex- 
planation. This revolutionary suspension system (no 
extra cost) floats them over the roughest roads, keeping 
the car always level and absorbing bumps for them. 
Result: far less driver fatigue—and, very likely, more 
signed orders. 

See your Plymouth Dealer. Discover how little it 
costs to own “low-expense-account” Plymouths. 
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Vying to Do the Family Wash 


@ Two types of laundries compete for dirty clothes: 


the big family plants and smaller package shops. 


@ Package laundries, in strategic neighborhood loca- 


tions, have been growing faster than their older rivals. 


@ But family laundries are still far ahead in volume, 


and competition has inspired them to jazz up merchandising. 


Until a few years ago, only an utterly 
addled housewife would have trundled 
up to the grocery store with a bag full 
of dirty clothes and deposited it for 
laundering. Now, she would simply 
be taking advantage of a new con- 
venience offered by the $1.6-billion-a- 
year laundry industry. In some com- 
munities, she might even be able to 
tote the family wash to a trailer handily 
parked in a strategic neighborhood lo- 
cation and pick it up a short while later 
clean. 

In both cases, these bizarre collection 
and delivery points are competitive tac- 
tics devised by the traditional tvpe of 
laundry—the big, pre-World War II, 
centrally located steam plants, known as 
family laundries, which feature truck 
pickup and delivery service. ‘They face 
an increasing threat from a new type of 
rival—the package laundry, with small 
neighborhood plants specializing in 
quick service and catering to drive-in 
trade. Most of their work is done right 
on the premises 
¢ Postwar Wrinkles—lhis competition 
has been changing the complexion of 
the industry ever since World War 
I] 

The new package laundries are grow- 
ing much more swiftly than the family 
variety. From 1948 to 1956, sales of 
family laundries increased a conserva- 
tive—by comparison—15%, from $678- 
million to $780-million. In the same 
period, package laundries nearly dou- 
bled their business—from $65-million in 
1948 to $127-million in 1956. 

Laundries are multiplying and spread- 
ing out. For example, 20 years ago, 
when Greensboro, N. C., was a city 
of 50,000, it had five big steam laun- 
dries. Now, with a 50% increase in 
population, it has 60 laundries, mostly 
small neighborhood package plants. In 
the entire U.S., in 1939, } oes were 
6,773 mechanized commercial laun- 
dries. The latest Census of Business, 
in 1954, counted 22,157—of which 
6,200 were family laundries and 13,000 
package plants. The others were in- 
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dustrial, institutional, linen supply, or 
diaper service concerns. 

New services have been added. You 
used to take or send laundry to one 
establishment, dry cleaning to another. 
Today, most laundries collect dry clean- 
ing, and many dry cleaners either do 
washing themselves or farm it out to 
nearby laundries. In addition, big fam- 
ily laundries have branched out into 
industrial and institutional trade. 

Gimmicks to lure customers are com- 
monplace. Some laundrymen admit that 
the industry hasn’t been expanding so 
rapidly as the economy and consumer 
buying power, and they are out to catch 
up. 
The new package laundries are be- 
hind many of the industry’s marketing 
gimmicks. Mostly established after the 
war, they offer every laundry service 
listed by the family plants, plus dry 
cleaning. Promoting themselves as “‘one- 
stop shops’ for all clothes cleaning, 
they opened to a receptive public in 
shopping centers, near supermarkets, or 
in other convenient centers of heavy 
customer traffic. With their one-hour, 
four-hour, or one-day service, they've 
aroused the older, bigger family laun- 
dries to spirited competition—to devise 
some pretty fancy gimmicks of their 
own. 


|. Origins of the New 


Package laundries have prospered for 
some of the same reasons that the in- 
dustry in general has been growing. 
These factors include: 

¢ Increasing consumer income. 
With more money in their pockets, 
people buy more services, such as 
laundry, instead of doing it themselves. 

¢ More women in the labor force. 
This means that they spend less time 
at home and often depend on laun- 
dries to do the family wash. 

¢ Fewer domestic servants, Fam- 
ilies who once had the clothes done at 
home by household help now send 
them out. 


It is true that all of these economic 
forces have conspired to put an auto- 
matic clothes washer, often accom- 

nied by a dryer, in every kitchen. 
But the laundries have survived this. 
More and more, housewives are sending 
out laundry that needs finishing instead 
of doing it themselves. The housewife 
will do socks and underwear and the 
children’s clothes at home—but she 
sends sheets and shirts to the profes- 
sionals. 
¢ Overcoming Resistance—The indus- 
try has had to cope with some consumer 
resistance. In the past, many people 
have been afraid that commercial laun- 
dries were hard on clothes. Steam laun- 
dry operations were a mystery, and the 
use of such terms as “mangle” didn’t 
help. Anyway, efficient home laundry 
machines encouraged the housewife to 
believe that she could do it better her- 
self. 

Against these reactions, the laun- 
dries have developed a number of .coun- 
termeasures. For example, package 
laundries often lay out their plants so 
that customers can see the cleaning 
equipment in operation. And in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to back up their claims 
of careful service, Associated Laundries 
offer “‘a buck a button. If your shirts 
are returned to you minus buttons, we 
pay you a dollar for each button miss- 
ing.” Other laundries will wash and 
iron your shirts free if found guilty of 
the same offense. 

Seattle’s Metropolitan Laundry will 
literally put the shirt on your back. In 
a promotion scheme that has built a 
thriving business, Metropolitan gives 
six shirts—no deposit or downpayment 
required—to each customer who signs 
up. They agree simply to have the 
shirts laundered at Metropolitan. When 
a shirt wears out, the laundry will 
replace it. 
¢ Into the Suburbs—Methods such as 
these have attracted new business to 
family and package laundries alike. But 
there are some factors that have been 
more favorable to the smaller package 
plants than to their bigger, more estab- 
lished competition. 

Chief among these is the spread of 
population into the suburbs. This has 
led to more and more shopping cen- 
ters, where the housewife does all her 
errands at one stop; it was natural to 
include a laundry among the facilities 
available at the shopping center. The 
housewife’s increasing mobility also 
helped build business for the eo 
laundry. She uses the car much more 
today than she did 10 or 20 years ago, 
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All 4 offer more light—save more money 
because Sylvania puts the reflector inside 


Regardless of your lighting requirements 
—there’s a Sylvania reflector lamp that 
can help reduce your lighting costs. 


Sylvania reflector lamps give you more 
usable light without increasing power 
costs. You eliminate frequent, costly re- 
flector and fixture cleaning expense. You 
get a higher degree of efficiency because 
light-dimming dirt, dust and grime can’t 
affect the sealed-in reflector. 


Sylvania reflector lamps are available 
in all 3 major lamp types: 


Mercury Vapor (KS-HI) —a 
highly efficient 400 w. Siiver-White lamp 
that combines the advantages of an in- 

_ ternal reflector lamp with 
the economies of 


LIGHTING 


mercury vapor lighting. Its 23,000 lumens 
represent an important increase of over 
20% in light output compared to other 
types of mercury vapor lamps of the 
same wattage. 


Fluorescent—You get up to 60% 
more directed, usable light with Sylvania’s 
Reflector Fluorescent Lamp. Available 
in single-pin and bi-pin types, they are 
made in a broad range of colors and 
sizes. They are particularly suited for 
industrial lighting, for bare-lamp strip 
lighting, and directed light in store win- 
dows, coves, valances, etc. 

Incandescent — Sylvania Incan- 
descent Reflector and Projector Lamps 
are available in “spot” and “‘flood” types. 
“Spots” concentrate a beam of high in- 


tensity, while “floods” give a wider, more 
diffused beam. Reflector lamps are suit- 
able for high-bay industrial lighting, and 
close visual assembly work, parking 
areas, etc. Projector lamps are better for 
area floodlighting and general outdoor 
applications, or for interior industrial 
auxiliary lighting and many commercial 
applications. 


Let your Sylvania Supplier demon- 
strate the dollars-and-cents advantages 
of high-efficiency reflector lamp lighting. 
Call him today, or write for informa- 
tion to: 

SyLvania Ecectric Propucts Inc. 
Lighting Division, Dept. 8L 1401 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA ¥ 


-«. the fastest growing name in sight! 
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This giant electronic brain 
won 8 major contracts — 
before it was born! 


Several weeks ago, a new kind of giant electronic brain 
started operating in a vast business where complicated 
records had begun to swamp mortal man and the inadequate 
machinery at hand. 


The name of this giant brain is ““DATAmatic 1000’. It is 
Honeywell’s electronic data processing system. 


But this story is not about the amazement of the business 
technicians who have been watching the DATAmatic 1000 
at work. It is not about this system’s record-breaking speed 
and unequalled capacity. Nor is it about this new brain’s 
sizable advantage in true cost. 


Skip all that for the moment. Just consider what, perhaps, 
is the most remarkable fact of all: 


Eight of America’s top organizations contracted for the 
two-million-do!lar DATAmatic system many months ago — 
long before it was possible to see the physical machinery of 
this electronic marvel. 


That is the kind of confidence they had in Honeywell en- 
gineering and scientific skill. 


That is the tribute they paid to the keen engineers who 
had clearly taken a giant step forward in electronic data 
processing. 


Do you wonder that Honeywell views this endorsement 
with pride? 


And, in view of this multi-million-dollar vote of confi- 
dence, do you wonder that leaders in business are placing 
DATAmatic 1000 high on the list for investigation? 


Consideration of any large-scale data processing program 
is incomplete without the facts on DATAmatic 1000. Our ap- 
plications engineers will be glad to discuss your requirements. 
Write for details to Walter W. Finke, President, DAT Amatic, 
Dept. B1, Newton Highlands 61, Massachusetts. 


Honeywell 
[H) DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 





“... to meet package laundries on their own ground, the 
family outfits are going into shopping centers . . .” 


and it’s often no trouble at all to drive 
to the laundry—if it’s conveniently lo- 
cated—in a day of running about. 


ll. Attractions of the New 


The new package laundries have no 
particular edge over the family plants 
in prices. Prices vary widely across the 
nation, but in a given community, the 
two types of laundries are usually com- 
petitive, both in price and in the time 
they take to do the job. However, the 
package shops do enjoy a cost advan- 
tage—even though it’s less hefty than 
the outsider would guess. 

True, unlike a family laundry, a pack- 
age plant doesn’t have to pay for 
trucks, drivers, credit managers, billing, 
and accounting. But a strategic loca- 
tion is a must for the package laundry— 
near shopping centers, supermarkets, 
theater districts, or residential areas. In 
all these cases, rents or property values 
are usually high. Having to provide 
parking space makes it worse. 
e¢ Cheaper Machines—But in equip- 
ment for the two kinds of laundries, 
cost differences are striking. Family 


laundries need heavy, expensive equip- 


ment. Wash wheels, for instance, with 
capacity for 200 to 300 Ib., cost from 
$4,000 to $10,000 installed. Price tags 
on flatwork ironers start at $15,000. 

By contrast, wash wheels for package 
laundries, with capacity for 25 to 50 Ib., 
can be had for only $1,000 to $2,000. 
For expensive ironers, they substitute 
presses costing less than $1,000 each. 
You can establish a modest-sized pack- 
age laundry, completely equipped, for 
about $100,000. Some big family 
laundry plants require an investment of 
more than $1-million. 

Package laundries may be slightly 
ahead in speed. Older laundries usually 
use tallow soaps, which do an excellent 
cleansing job but take 20% to 30% 
longer than synthetic detergents used 
by package shops. However, one veteran 
supply salesman notes that family 
laundries are switching to the faster 
detergents. 
¢ Machines for Men—Even though no 
new washing processes or machinery 
have been developed in the past five 
years, existing equipment has been im- 
proved to work more quickly with less 
labor. For example, a combination 
washer-extractor currently on the mar- 
ket replaces separate washers and ex- 
tractors used previously. It speeds the 
process and needs only half the crew 
to run it. 

As this movement has spread, em- 
ployment has declined—according to 
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the Dept. of Labor, from 354,000 in 
1948 to 330,000 in 1957. 

Shrinkage of labor costs benefits both 
package and family laundries, but it 
doesn't significantly reduce the adminis- 
trative overhead of the family variety. 
The big plants must maintain a mana- 
gerial system including supervisors, 
office help, and sales managers. In 
package laundries, even the manager 
may pitch in with the wash. So any 
improvement in efficiency gives them a 
proportionately greater reduction in 
total costs. 
¢ Melon Slices—What all this adds 
up to is that costs per unit of work 
done are less in package laundries, 
and thus their profit margins are big- 
ger. For the industry as a whole, the 
American Institute of Laundering says, 
profits on sales are fairly stable at 4%. 
Package laundries are doing twice as 
well as the industry average, at least 
according to the claim of Prosperity 
Co., Syracuse, N.Y., a leading maker 
of equipment for the package plants. 

The lower initial investment and 
higher profit margins have lured new 
capital into the package laundry busi- 
ness, much of it from within the 
laundry industry. It’s also bred a new 
form of ownership. Previously, one 
laundryman rarely owned more than 
one big plant. Now it’s not unusual 
for one entrepreneur to own two to 
four package laundries, along the mul- 
tiple merchandising pattern set by food 
supermarkets. In the future, there may 
even be big chains of outlets for what 
some laundrymen like to describe as 
the “textile maintenance industry.” 


lll. Retaliation by the Old 


To meet package laundries on their 
own ground, the family outfits are 
going into shopping centers, super- 
markets, and other such locations them- 
selves with branch offices. Some of 
these outlets offer facilities for doing 
such work as wet wash right on the 
premises but truck most of their laun- 
dry to the main plant, then return 
it for customer pickup. Others serve 
only as collection and delivery points. 

Capitalizing on the importance of 
location, Slick Laundry Trailer Stores, 
Inc., of Fort Wayne, Ind., has come 
up with trailers outfitted as laundro- 
mobiles. Selling for only $3,300, they 
can be parked just about anywhere and 
used as outlets for family laundries—or 
even to house small package laundries. 
If business isn’t profitable after a short 
trial period, the owner can always move. 

Not content with simply being near 


food markets, some family laundries 
have gone right into them. Super- 
markets may furnish room for collec- 
tion counters. Customers drop off 
their bundles of wash while doing 
half the week’s food shopping, retrieve 
them when they do the other half 
a few days later. In Austin, Waco, 
and Arlington, Tex., local laundries 
have set up one-day laundry and dry 
cleaning counters in branches of the 
7-Eleven Food Stores, a chain of drive- 
in groceries. Customers deposit laun- 
dry before 9 a.m., pick it up after 
6 p.m. the same day. 

¢ Calling All Cars—To compete with 
package laundries’ speed, many family 
plants deliver twice instead of only once 
a week. Some even render “on call” 
service. McKean’s Model Laundry & 
Dry Cleaners, Phoenix, Ariz., has in- 
stalled two-way radios in delivery trucks, 
so that routemen can go wheeling off 
to customers’ homes as soon as a call 
comes into headquarters. 

Actually, route business has been in- 
creasing, according to Victor D. Dal- 
goutte, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering. He says the family 
laundries have shared in the industry's 
growth by catering to people with 
neither time nor inclination to lug 
laundry back and forth themselves. 

Dalgoutte’s own laundry, in Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., uses a pitch along this 
line. It advertises: “Pickup and delivery 
is the routeman’s business. Let him do 
the work of running back and forth, 
fighting the parking problem, and 
worrying about the weather.” 
¢ Prognosis—It would be premature to 
bid any farewells to the family laun- 
dries. After all, they did $780-million 
worth of business in 1956, the package 
brand only $127-million. The family 
laundrymen can sell service, speed, and 
convenience through both routes and 
outlets. Their profit margins may be 
smaller, but their volume is still suff- 
cient to keep them around for quite 
some time. 

What seems to be happening in the 
industry is this: As individual family 
laundries fail—through poor manage- 
ment, population shifts, or other 
normal varieties of attrition—they are 
not replaced. No big commercial laun- 
dries were built in 1957, and none 
is planned for 1958. Since the 1920s, 
in fact, the number of family plants 
has decreased about 15%. 

Sales of laundry machinery reflect 
this trend. American Laundry Machin- 
ery Co., Cincinnati, a leading manu- 
facturer, started making lighter equip- 
ment for package laundries in 1950. 
Since then, sales of this type have 
climbed to 50% of all its sales to com- 
mercial laundries. The company still 
makes heavy machinery, but only as 
replacement equipment for existing 
family plants. END 
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“Automation has raised our productivity 
to new high levels,” 


reports a paper maker 


JEFFREY 
Spiral Conveyors 


Paper stock is automatically moved from this operation to 
the next by Jeffrey spiral conveyors. 


are a part of their automatically-controlled materials handling 


@ The high degree of automation recently any point along their length. Jeffrey makes 
introduced here has raised productivity per them in open and dust-tight styles, of metals 
man to new high levels. Transfer of materials to suit particular requirements. 

“ process Me ee ee =, When adapting spiral conveyors to your 
ee ee ee y these Jeffrey products, ask Jeffrey engineers for their récom- 


spiral conveyor systems. : ‘ 
. : mendations and assistance. Catalog 851 
Jeffrey spiral conveyors offer an economical 


means of handling dry, loose bulk materials, ‘describes the various types available to you. 
Compact, they occupy a minimum of space. The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 
Convenient, they can be fed or discharged at North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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FORD: After Two Years of Trading 


Levels of Jan. 18, 1956 (Date of Ford Offering)= 100 


120 ~ 
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The Fading of a Dream 


Ford stock, almost swamped by 
buyers at first public sale, has 
fallen a long way in the two 
years since then. 


Two years ago, the great majority of 
the nation’s traders and investors were 
hopping with excitement; the green- 
horns could hardly contain themselves 
at all. 

Che cause of the excitement was the 

first public sale of stock in the Ford 
Motor Co., the most romantic name 
among family-owned corporations. 
Would-be buyers were all but slavering 
as the joyous date of Jan. 18, 1956, ap- 
proached, with its promised offering of 
shares from the Ford Foundation— 
shares that were going to make all the 
early birds rich. 
e Huge Block—The offering was a 
giant, the biggest in Wall Street history, 
with 10.2-million shares priced at 
$64.50, for a total of $658-million. But 
it wasn’t big enough to meet the de- 
mand, and the underwriters had to scale 
down many of the original orders. As 
one of them, bedeviled by clamoring 
demand, put it: “Never has so little 
been offered to so many who want so 
much.” 

The overflow demand had its im- 
mediate effect when the shares went on 
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over-the-counter sale, pushing them up 
to $71.50 or 11% above the original 
offering price. 

¢ Quick Reversal—The sequel to all 
these wild hopes came fast. As the 
chart so vividly shows, Ford’s brand- 
new stockholders found disappointment 
quickly and hard. In the two years 
since the first sale, Ford shares have 
been the poorest actors of the automo- 
bile Big Three, with the performance 
becoming more sharply inferior as the 
postwar bull market petered out. 

By now, the Ford shares are down to 
38% below the original offering price, 
while even the volatile Chrysler Corp. 
is only 34.9% below its closing on Jan. 
18, 1956, and General Motors has fallen 
a still more modest 21.5%. The Ford 
drop looks even worse when you stack 
it up against Standard & Poor’s daily 
index of industrial stocks, which has 
gone down only 8% in the same pe- 
nod. 

No one can blame the Ford com- 
pany for the wild hopes and subsequent 
disillusionment. The higher echelons 
of Ford officials began to worry early in 
1956, when it was evident that demand 
for the shares was building up heavy 
pressure. Before the sale, company ofh- 
cials tried to use the safety valve. Board 
Chmn. Ernest R. Breech warned the 
public that the shares were “no uranium 
mine.” Pres. Henry Ford IIT went even 


further, saying publicly that so many 
people “are indulging in wishful think- 
ing about their chances for fabulous 
gains . . . [that] . . . I am concerned 
about the evidence in some areas of a 
naive belief in industrial miracles.”’ 

¢ Influences—What happens next to 
the Ford shares will depend on the 
course of the whole auto industry in 
first-half 1958. At the moment, there 
are signs that the market finds Ford’s 
prospects a bit brighter than those of 
its rivals. At least, Ford shares have 
climbed back up 11% above their low 
of last December, while GM has risen 
only 6% and Chrysler 2%. 


Banks Gang Up 


Seven in New York form co- 
operative group, but deny they’re 
seeking to get around state’s 
expansion laws. 


Bankers and New York State official- 
dom this week turned quizzical eyes on 
a new organization sired by Nassau 
County’s aggressive Franklin National 
Bank and six medium-sized upstate in- 
stitutions. 

The seven banks announced the col- 
lective formation of Empire State 
Group, Inc. Its purpose, the banks 
said, was to help share their experience, 
handle loans too big for any one of 
them, attract new industry to the state, 
and train personnel. 

Some outsiders promptly scented an 
attempt to get around New York’s law 
barring banks from spreading their op- 
erations beyond the confines of any 
one of the state’s nine banking districts, 
and the later stop-gap law against for- 
mation of bank holding companies. 
This law was passed after New York's 
City’s First National City and the 
County Trust Co. in suburban West- 
chester asked the Federal Reserve Board 
to let them form a bank holding com- 
pany—under federal law—that would ef- 
fectively straddle a district line (BW— 
Feb.2°57,p38). 
¢ Non-Service Charter—The banks in 
the Empire State Group denied any 
such intention, saying that ESG was 
incorporated as a non-service company 
and would have to seek a new charter— 
now unattainable under state law—be- 
fore entering any banking operations. 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve 
Board is awaiting a new report from its’ 
examiner on the First National City 
case. His first report recommended the 
holding company, then the board told 
him to try again, this time considering 
the merits of the case as well as the pro- 
visions of the New York law (BW— 
Dec.12"57,p52). 
¢ Redistricting—If the board does ap- 
prove the First National City move, 
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Twelve different types of frames for one automaker alone 
are fabricated from Pittsburgh Steel Company sheet in 


Pittsburgh Steel sh 


“et, 


the Detroit Division of Dana Corporation. Here com- 
pleted frames are moving to the paint shop. 


eet helps 


auto designers improve cars 


Steel strip begins to look like the side-rail of an automobile 
big forming press forms the blank into half a side-rail section. 


Improvements In 
Frames Demand Better 
And Better Steel 


Formability of sheet steel is speeding 
production for a large manufacturer 
of auto frames. 

At Dana Corporation’s Detroit Di- 
vision, where as many as 4,000 frames 
can be made in a single day, a unique 
forming operation has been developed 
which requires a high degree of this 
quality called formability. 

Known as edgewise bending, the 
operation would be impossible with- 
out hot rolled sheet steel of top qual- 
ity—like that supplied Dana Corpo- 
ration by Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
Because sheet from Pittsburgh Steel 
has great formability it undergoes se- 
vere deformation without rippling, 
tearing or peeling. 

This kind of formability is im- 
portant to sheet users every- 


frame. This 








where who process steel into fin- 
ished products. 

At Dana, cut lengths of sheet are 
sheared into strips which measure ap- 
proximately 205 inches long for one 
standard type of auto frame. These 
blanks move through a specially-de- 
signed edgewise bending machine 
which holds each strip perfectly flat 
while pushing part of the strip against 
one edge. At the same time that two 
sections of the strip are being pushed 
edgewise a total of 13 inches, the 
remainder of the strip is held motion- 
less and straight. 


e Kick-ups in Frames. The result 
is two curved sections, one near each 
end of the strip. These curves give the 
finished frame the “kick-ups’’ over 
the wheels which allow modern cars 
to hug the road. 

Edgewise bending replaced a proc- 
ess which required taking a much 
larger piece of steel and cutting out 
the desired curved shape, cookie-cutter 
fashion, with a high scrap yield. 

Only the best sheet steel will 
take edgewise bending with the 
steel flowing smoothly into new 
shapes. That happens when steel- 
makers achieve just the right de- 
gree of formability while keeping 
steel’s inherent toughness. 

Consider what has happened in the 
making of auto frames alone to see 
how the automotive industry’s de- 
mands resulted in better sheet steel. 

Only five years ago, one of the best 
known makes of cars had only three 
standard frames. Now it has twelve. 
In the intervening years, frames have 
become 50 percent stronger. They’re 
now made with more severe bends. 
They’re wider and made of steel 40 
percent thicker on the average. ““Kick- 
ups” have become higher and higher. 


e Rigid Specifications. Specifica- 
tions for physical characteristics and 
grain structure became more rigid as 
frames underwent an increasing 
amount of shearing, punching, die and 
press work and welding. 

Ever since Pittsburgh Steel 
Company entered the sheet mar- 
ket, its hot and cold rolled sheet 
has kept pace with the demands 
for steel that could take more and 
more deformation. 

Whatever your use for sheet, you 
can benefit from the skilled know-how 
that has constantly improved the 
quality of Pittsburgh Steel sheet. 

You’ll benefit from increased form- 
ability that gives you faster, smoother 
production with fewer rejects. You’ll 
gain, too, from steel of increased 
toughness. Start benefiting today by 
calling the nearest Pittsburgh Steel 
Company district sales office. 


Edgewise bending of sheet steel strips is a unique operation at Dana. This 
machine pushes each strip into a curved section by holding part of it firm while 
pushing against the edges of other sections. 


a 


After edgewise bending, the steel strips are curved at each end. These curves 
will provide the “‘kick-ups’’ which are necessary for extra room over each wheel. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
District Sales Offices 
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MANAGEMENT’S JOB IS TO 
MAKE A PROFIT! 


Why burden yourself and your executives with the countless details of an unpro- 
ductive department—the purchase and care of your trucks? 

Leasing your trucks the “NATIONAL” way doesn’t cost, it pays. That’s because 
you immediately have top executive time available for the profit-making depart- 
ments of your firm. 

You add truck experts to your staff, but not to your payroll. You gain both exec- 
utive time and capital. 

Plan now to lease a CHEVROLET or other fine truck from the NATIONAL firm in 
your area. For the name and facts about truckleasing write: 


® 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Members in principal cities in the United States and Canada 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-1 + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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r 105,000 Shares 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


Common Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 
business of the Company may be obtained within any State from any 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. The 
securities are oflered only by means of the Prospectus, and this announce- 
ment is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy 


Goldman,Sachs&Co. Kidder,Peabody&Co. Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
Kalman & Company, Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
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observers believe there may be a flood 
of application from New York banks 
to form similar holding companies un- 
der national charter. Some legislators 
have talked of countering this, or at 
least keeping the banks safely under the 
state wing, by a new law splitting the 
state into two districts instead of nine, 
thus permitting banks to spread their 
operations pretty widely. 

If any sort of expansion becomes 

ssible, observers point out that the 

mpire State Group would have a nice 
head start in getting organized. 


Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about switching to 
chemicals from oils . . . no 
boost from missiles . . . paper 
loss of General Motors and 
Jersey Standard. 


Switching to chemicals from oils is 
spreading among investment trusts, the 
Street hears. 


Many Streeters echo the warning of 
L. O. Hooper, of W. E. Hutton & Co., 
that “the spending program likely to be 
recommended in the area of missiles 
hardly seems designed to arrest the de- 
cline in the heavy industries.” 


A $7,600-million paper loss eroded 
the combined market value of General 
Motors common and Standard Oil 
(N.J.) shares last year, says Harold 
Clayton, of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
That’s equal to 85% of all Big Board 
cash dividends for the vear, he savs, and 
with it you could buy all the listed 
shares in rails and aircraft, or all the 
shares in aluminum, copper, farm equip- 
ment, and airlines. 


Rumors about General Dynamics 
Corp. are filling the Street. Among 
them: (1) GDC is about to buv Louis 
Wolfson’s interest in American Motors; 
(2) it is negotiating for Thiokol Chemi- 
cal Corp., a major producer of solid fu | 
for missiles; (3) it is talking merger with 
Bath Iron Works, the shipbuilder, and 
with Curtiss-Wright. All these rumors 
have been denied, but no one seems to 
listen to the denials. 


Differences of opinion make markets. 
That old saw has some new illustrations: 
Polaroid Corp. shares are selling around 
$454, which is 324 times the official 
estimates of the company’s earnings for 
1957. And General Foods Corp. ac- 
quired the $.0.S. Co. of Chicago for 
stock valued at $17.2-million, which 
is less than 10 times what §.O.S. earned 
in 1956. 
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Never Before 











Newpedal-operated 
inching control per- 
mits positioning of 
the load with pin- 
point accuracy in 
either forward or 
reverse range. 


Now Allison Toraqmartic Drive brings new power, ease and precision to big fork-lift trucks 


Now, for the first time, here is a full power-shift transmission for giant fork-lift trucks. 


It’s the new TorQmaTic CRT-3331-3—specially designed to handle maximum 
engine torque in vehicles with limited chassis space, such as fork-lifts, underground ore 
carriers and other material handlers. 


Its converter multiplies engine torque up to 350% —delivers this power with 
silken smoothness—eliminates load-tipping jolts. 


Its proved-on-the-job planetary transmission lets you shift under full power in all 
speeds—3 forward and 3 reverse—for faster work cycles. 


The exclusive oil-cushioned inching control permits enviable precision and accuracy~ 
saves you time, money and equipment. 


For truly modern, materials handling equipment, it will pay you to get the Allison TorQMa ric story. 


Ask your equipment dealer, or write: 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
ean 
CWE "tw TORQMATIC DRIVES 














In Regions 


Ports Authority Buys Railroad Terminals 
To Pep Up Savannah Harbor’s Chances 


On Mar. 1, the Central of Georgia Ry. will yield 
domination of the port of Savannah, Ga. 

For $3.75-million, the railroad last week agreed to sell 
to the Georgia Ports Authority its large downtown ter- 
minal properties (108 acres, 14 berths) and a 388-acre 
plantation four miles upriver. 

‘he Central put its terminal properties on the block 
because it doesn’t want to spend the money needed 
to repair and replace them. Besides, it has been out 
$500,000 annually in operating expenses and another 
$50,000 in taxes. At the authority's insistence, it threw 
in the plantation, which it had been holding in hopes 
that the tidewater site would attract a plant. 

The authority, apprehensive of port expansion in 
Charleston, S. C., to the north, and Jacksonville, Fla., 
to the south, has been eager to improve Savannah’s 
competitive position. Within Savannah itself, the 
authority has had to compete with the Central for gen- 
eral cargo, ever since the authority's terminals adjacent 
to the plantation were completed in 1953. 

Now it will be able to invest funds necessary to put 
the old Central facilities in better shape. 

By owning and operating the city’s largest and best 
located berths, the Central has influenced the fortunes 
of the harbor while drumming up carloadings for itself. 
Weighing the alternatives, the railroad decided it would 
be better to give up the physical plant and take its 
chances on getting volume through more modern facili- 
ties owned by the authority. 


Rhode Island Governor Advocates 


State-Backed Plant Mortgages 


Khode Island may be the first state to follow Maine’s 
example in providing state-guararteed mortgages to en- 
courage expansion of existing industry and attract new 
plants (BW—Nov.16'57,p86). 

In his annual message to the General Assembly last 
week, Gov. Denni: J. Roberts proposed such a plan but 
left details up to the legislators. It was the governor’s 
third action in recent months to cope with the state’s 
surplus labor problems. 

Roberts asked the Dept. of Employment Security 
Advisory Commission—a labor and management group 
—to study unemployment compensation laws. Business 
contends that present rates are too high. 

Roberts also announced that he is seeking a profes- 
sional industrial development man to replace Thomas 
A. Monahan as executive director of the Rhode Island 
Development Council. (Monahan resigned last fall.) 

On a radio program, Gov. Roberts said he was willing 
to pay as high as $35,000 if necessary for a good man—a 


72 Regions 


salary exceeded among governors only by the $50,000 
of New York’s Averell Harriman and compared to Rob- 
erts’ own $15,000. 

Outsiders attribute the governor's new sense of 
urgency, in part, to new interest in reducing unemploy- 
ment that has been demonstrated by manufacturers— 
notably by about 40 members of “the Weekapaug 
group.” Headed by Clement W. Williamson, president 
of Sealol Corp. (manufacturer of oil seals), they organ- 
ized last fall at Weekapaug Inn, and formed subcom- 
mittees to look into matters such as taxes, education, 
unemployment compensation, and the general climate 
for industry. 

e . . 


Industrial Park’s Computer Center 


Gives Tenants a Part-Time Univac 


Westbury Industrial Park in Westbury, Long Island 
(pop. 14,016), claims to be the first to. provide a com- 
puter center to process data for an industrial park’s 
tenants. 

Developers of the park formed Scientific ‘Tabulating 
Corp., leased a Univac 120 and related equipment for 
$4,000: a month. All 12 tenants use the Univac for 
payroll work, according to Chmn. Richard M. Hallet, 
and seven of them also use it for sales analvsis, inventory 
or production control. 

Because the tenants can’t keep the machines busy, 
Hallet has signed eight outside firms. 

Hallet, who started the 28-acre park in 1955 with 
equity help from an anonymous backer and mortgage 
money from savings banks, also is erecting a cafeteria 
and a warehouse for lease to operators. 

* e * 


New England Shivers With Delight 
As Icy Snow Blankets Its Ski Slopes 


Last week’s snow and colder weather brought some 
cheer to New England’s ski industry. Lack of snow, par- 
ticularly for the yearend holiday season, hit business 
hard in places. Now it appears that resort operators may 
be able to catch up—the weather willing. 

In Stowe, Vt., a spokesman for resorts said business 
had been off 50% and that, he added, was better than 
other places in New England could report. The next 
two months may enable the Stowe resorts to make up 
the loss, but he was skeptical. 

In New Hampshire, two state operations that nor- 
mally would have grossed about $55,000 so far have 
taken in only $10,000. A new trail near Mount Wash- 
ington, where the season will last through May, is ex- 
pected to generate traffic for the whole area and perhaps 
compensate for lost business. 

Maine operators not only expect to make up for what 
they lost, but also to go ahead of last year. 

What hurt resorts was not only the lack of natural 
snow, but also the fact that it was too warm to make 
artificial snow. 

One operator notes that plush resorts haven’t suffered 
as much as others because “many people come up here 
for vacations; they just want to watch others ski.” 
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They All Have Ears 


Today’s hearing aids come in all sorts of 
handy, unobtrusive guises ... thanks to 
miniaturization made possible by team- 
ing up the modern transistor with tiny, 
dependable Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


owapays, there may be more than one ear in 
N milady’s earring ...and the gentleman’s tie- 
clasp may do more than simply hold his tie. You 
see, improved hearing comes as a blessing in many 
disguises these days . . . thanks to major advances 
in miniaturization. Gone are the embarrassment 
and inconvenience of bulky, cumbersome devices. 


Teaming transistors with the unique mercury bat- 
tery pioneered and developed by Mallory has 
made possible the notable size reduction in hear- 
ing instruments. 


Mallory Mercury Batteries, even in tiny size, com- 
bine high capacity with long life and the steady, 


fadeless power required for efficient transistor 
performance. They have the unusual property 
of retaining their power even after long periods of 
idleness. Mercury batteries are but one member of 
a versatile “family” of Mallory Batteries developed 
to meet a wide range of exacting commercial and 
military applications . . . for today and tomorrow, 


Pioneering for the future is to be expected from 
Mallory—the company at home in tomorrow... 
serving the nation’s growth industries with pre- 
cision products and broad experience in the fields 
of electronics, electrochemistry and specialized 
metallurgy. 


MAiLorY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 


‘ 


Electr hanical « 2 , Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibratore 
Electrochemical « Capacitors, Mercury and Zine-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical « Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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a report to men who make decisions 
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“Priceless” 1600-year-old antique 


sells for only 2 dollars. Why? 


Legend has it that in grieving their de- 
parted, ancient Romans collected their 
tears in vases and buried the vases with 
the deceased. Such vases go back to the 
Rome of about 300 A.D. Yet, today a 
tourist can buy one of these “priceless” 
bits of antiquity for an outlay of two dol- 
lars. How come? Because untold num- 
bers of these vases are still intact. Time, 
weather, heat, cold, dust, dampness— 
nothing has bothered these tiny vessels 
made of glass. Glass lasts. And glass 


has a compelling beauty matched by no 
material known to ancient or modern 
man. Glass wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. Glass doesn’t rust, tarnish, or 
fade. It stays new looking almost for- 
ever. Some of the ways in which the 
myriad forms of today’s glass are being 
used are spelled out in a well-illustrated 
booklet called “This Is Glass.” The short 
time it will take you to become ac- 
quainted with its contents will be repaid 
many times over. Send for a copy. 


neat way to heat 


The heater you see here is so new you can’t buy 
it yet. In fact, it’s just a preliminary sketch from 
the designer’s board. What makes it so exciting, 
aside from its modern 

look, is a heating unit 

that’s completely en- 

closed in a glass tube 

about % inch in diam- 

eter. Colored red, the 

glass is one of the 

Vycor brand glasses, 

able to stand up to ex- 

treme heat . . . and 

not be bothered by ice 

water hitting it when 

it’s operating at top 

temperature. One foot 

of this new heating 

tube will put out 500 watts. It will heat up in 5 
seconds, last for at least 5,000 hours of opera- 
tion. It’s safe because the wire-heating unit is 
completely enclosed. It’s attractive, too, glowing 
with a cheery red. Use it in portable heaters, 
broilers, coffee tables with built-in warmers, air 
conditioners, clothes dryers. Interested? Write 
for details on HEAT SHEATH®. 


Facts at your fingertips: 64 pages of charts, drawings, photographs and facts—that’s what 
you'll have with a copy of “This is Glass.” A note on your letterhead will bring you a copy. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


46-1 CRYSTAL STREET, CORNING, NEW YORK 


Even when temperatures go to 1470°F. 
PyYROcERAM shows no loss of strength. Here 
heat has melted copper bar, caused steel to 
sag; but bar of a PrroceramM is still rigid. 


y 


New, Basic Material 
...what can you do with rt? 


PYROCERAM® is the name. That’s Corning’s trademark for a new 
group of crystalline materials made from glass. They are gener- 
ally referred to as glass-ceramics. But they’re like no glasses—or 
any other materials—you’ve ever seen! Experimental objects made 
from one form of the material have kept their shape at 2,200° F., 
a heat that warps steel and melts copper. Glass-ceramics have 
been made harder than carbon tool steel. Some forms are lighter 
than aluminum. Others stand up to acids that attack steel, alu- 
minum, copper and magnesium. And PyROcERAM products can 
be had with electrical properties equal to those of the best 
ceramics. Smooth as glass, easily formed by a variety of con- 
ventional glass processing methods, PyROCERAM materials open 
up new vistas of progress and profit. Inquiries and comments 
invited. Ask for Progress Report No. 1 as a start. 
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If legislative authority is needed to return to the terri- 
torial security of pre-1949, they want Congress to pass it. 


Meanwhile, antitrust rules stand in their way. 


Remarks like the ones above—heard 
at the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. convention in Miami Beach last 
week—reflect car dealers’ worry over 
rough spots in the automobile distribu- 
tion setup. Based on that concern, 
NADA has decided to appeal for help 
from Congress. 

The dealers want the antitrust laws 
amended so that automobile manufac- 
turers may include in dealer franchise 
agreements a clause that marks out 
dealer sales territories. As the laws are 
interpreted, this kind of agreement is 
outlawed. 

This lobbying campaign by the deal- 
ers, with its involved background, could 
stir up a historic legislative battle in 
Washington, with effects spreading out 
through many other retail trades. 

It comes at a time when dealers at 
the NADA convention, though not 
moaning loudly, agree that (1) rising 
unemployment is hurting sales; (2) 
there is a lack of confidence by con- 
sumers; and (3) it will be the most 
competitive year yet. 
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Hence, it isn’t surprising that what 
dealers are seeking is the same sort of 
sales protection that the old territorial 
security clauses in franchise agreements 
once gave them. 

Territorial security means that each 
dealer has exclusive selling rights in 
the area assigned to him. Such clauses 
were a standard feature of franchises 
until 1949, when the Justice Dept. 
frowned and car makers dropped them. 
Dealers regarded territorial security as 
their best protection against such evils 
as cross-selling (selling to a customer 
outside one’s normal market area) and 
bootlegging (selling to an unfranchised 
dealer outside one’s own area). 
¢ Holding the Bag—Cross-selling, for 
example, gives the dealers lots of head- 
aches. For example, a dealer in Miami 
may sell a car to a visitor from New 
York. The visitor drives the car home 
and expects his local dealer for the same 
make to service it. Or a big city dealer 
who is near a place where a volume op- 
erator is busy moving cars may find him- 
self swamped with service on cars he 
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Why Auto Dealers Want a Law 


e-Plymouth dealer 


a 


Cheat 


urselves, 


Oldsmobile dealer 


let dealer 


ds selling from a 


Plymouth dealer 


did not sell. If he can’t handle the 
rush, the customers squawk both to him 
and to the manufacturer. 

Ever since the Justice Dept. dis 
couraged territorial security as a term 
of franchise, dealers have sought an 
acceptable alternative. The plan they 
are pushing now was developed last 
summer (BW —Jul.13’57,p52). Under 
it, the factory would in effect pay a 
dealer $100 for selling and servicing 
each car in his “area of service and sales 
responsibility.” 
¢ A Bit Different—This departs from 
territorial security as it was understood 
between 1910 and 1949. During those 
years, a Miami dealer who sold a car to 
a visitor from New York would have 
had to compensate the New York 
dealer for any warranty costs above 
those paid by the manufacturer. 

Today, however, makers assume the 
full cost of parts and labor during the 
90-day warranty period. Atty. Gen. Vic- 
tor R. Hansen, in considering NADA’s 
plan, decided that any such proposal 
under which makers paid dealers more 
than the out-of-pocket warranty costs 
would tend to be discriminatory and 
would violate antitrust laws (BW—Oct. 
26'57,p91). 

General Motors Pres. Harlow H. 
Curtice referred to this opinion in 
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PROCESSED RESOURCES 


In the Middle South—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
an increasing number of industries are processing the Area’s 
natural resources—making hundreds of raw materials avail- 
able for use in your future plant. These processed resources 


include petro-chemicals, 


alcohol, detergents, drugs, rubber, 


waxes, ammonia, fertilizers, plastics, aluminum, nitric-acid, 


carbon black and pulp. 


Other Middle South assets include plentiful low-cost power and 
natural gas, imported raw materials, abundant industrial water, 
international transportation facilities and natural resources 
such as sulphur, salt, bauxite, petroleum, timber, cotton and 


Sugar cane. 


Investigate the growth opportunities in The Middle South 


= 
* 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE, 211 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans—or: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Little Rock, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La. 
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stating that “the only remedy appears 
to be legislative.” 

e Remedy in Law—NADA’s action in 
Miami Beach shows it intends to take 
him at his word. It is cranking up the 
same politically potent machine that 
it used in 1956 to obtain its “good 
faith” law over the objections of manu- 
facturers, Justice Dept., the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the White 
House. 

Significantly, around 60% of the 

40,000 auto dealers in this country 
(NADA membership is less than 
30,000) are in small and medium-sized 
towns. They are generally substantial 
men in their communities and contribu- 
tors to political campaigns—a fact that 
congressmen are not likely to overlook 
in an election year. 
e And From Manufacturers—In addi- 
tion to going to Congress for an anti- 
trust amendment, the dealers want 
other things from the auto manufac- 
turers: 

e They want car makers to incor- 
porate a code of ethics in the franchise, 
and to enforce it by canceling the 
franchises of violators. 

e They want makers to agree to 
appoint only new dealers who will set 
up service facilities that are compara- 
ble with those of existing, competing 
dealers. 

e And they want manufacturers 
to share with dealers the cost of a pub- 
lic relations campaign to sell the public 
on trading with “quality dealers.” 

Two of the Big Three companies— 
General Motors Corp. and Ford—are 
unenthusiastic about these proposals al- 
most to the point of outright hostility. 
But dealers are standing their ground in 
proposing these remedies for wide- 
spread problems 
¢ 90-Day Service—lhe problems of 
servicing cars during the 90-day war- 
ranty period, they say, stem mainly from 
the fact that many dealers, especially in 
small towns near cities, don’t sell 
enough cars to justify the heavy capital 
investment for service facilities thev 
need to take care of all the cars in 
their sales territor, 

NADA believes the situation would 
improve if dealers could maintain 
“stand-by” facilities. A dealer could af- 
ford these facilities, NADA says, if he 
were paid for every car sold in his area, 
whether it was sold by him or by some 
other dealer. This is what NADA means 
by “the area of service responsibility,” 
and what the $100 payment to the 
dealer is meant to cover. 

Who pays this extra $100? On the 
surface, it seems it would come from 
the customer in the form of higher 
prices. But one dealer at Miami Beach 
disagrees: “We don’t keep all the in 
crease put on by the manufacturer now. 
We have to trade it away.” As a prac- 
tical matter, this dealer holds, the $100 
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‘58 Dodge Power Giants scoop truck field... 
prove 4-way leaders of the low-priced 3 


You’ve driven new trucks before . . . but never new 
trucks like these! For today’s new ’58 Dodge Power 
Giants are the first trucks in history to lead the 
low-priced three all four ways. Check them out and 
you'll find they’re definitely: 


1. First in Styling. From striking dual headlights and 
gleaming chrome-crowned grilles to new luxury cab 
interiors, they’re designed to add prestige to your 
business. 

2. First in Power—with up to 234 hp., as much as 
24°, more than competitive makes. This Dodge 
power reserve lets you haul the heaviest loads with- 
out harmful engine strain—cuts engine wear and 
repairs . . . prolongs engine life. 


3. First in Payload. Remarkable new Dodge Power 


Giant construction adds extra strength without 
extra weight. You get a payload bonus as the result 
—can haul up to 's more per trip. This means time 
saved, work saved, fuel saved! 

4. First in Economy. Exclusive Power-Dome V-8 
design makes every gallon give you ertra mileage. 
Also reduces power-robbing carbon deposits, cuts 
upkeep costs. 

See these handsome, rugged new trucks at your 
Dodge dealer’s soon . . . and get his special Dodge 
40th-Anniversary deal! 
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CANNED FOODS are better than ever— 
nutritious, economical and convenient 


And remember... 


Continental has the 
right package for you! 


CONTINENTAL ((C) CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


@ FIBRE DR MS 


See you at the Canners’ Convention 
JANUARY 20-23 + ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 








F YOU’VE ever wondered 

where to locate a new plant, 
then you’ve probably wished 
for a ‘““wonder site” something 
like this: located in the centre 
of the nation’s richest mar- 
kets, with all the stability and 
healthful living of a small city. 
That’s a description of Dun- 
kirk, New York. A circle with 
500-mile radius around Dun- 
kirk “captures” a tremendous 
market, including much of our 
best customer, Canada. The 
circle is richly supplied with 
fast transportation by rail, sea 
and the new New York State 
Thruway. 

Upstate, N.Y. is a good place 
to do business, a good place to 
live. Skilled, home-owning 
labor ... fine vacationlands... 
plenty of low-cost electricity 
and gas...ample water supply; 
these are a few of the advan- 
tages. Let us tell the complete 
story of this area. Write to 
Earle J. Machold, President, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. 


At left is an artist’s conception of Dunkirk 
N. Y. on Lake Erie. Lower right is Niagara 
Mohawk’'s 200,000 KW steam power station 
now being expanded to 600,000 KW capacity 
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additional charge would be split among 
manufacturer, dealer, and buver. 

¢ Equal Opportunity—This notion of 
paying the dealer for cars he did not 
sell but presumably will have to service 
is a weapon not only against cross-sell- 
ing but also against other ills. It ties 
in, for example, with another NADA 
platform plank called “equality of com- 
petitive opportunity.” 

It’s a simple idea. Faced with the 
dealer who sells out of a Quonset hut, 
dealers want the factories to agree to 
this plan: If the manufacturer has a 
dealer with, say, a $250,000 plant, in- 
cluding a fully equipped repair shop, in 
one town, it won’t appoint a dealer in 
a nearby town who will operate out of 
an old cigar store with one service stall 
and a couple of acres of land on which 
to display cars. 

But in spite of its simplicity, this 
idea will be tough to sell in Detroit. 
Brought up in a tradition of combative 
selling, the oldline sales managers of 
the auto factories believe in ‘‘stimulator 
dealers,” ones who keep other dealers 
in the area on their toes. NADA off- 
cials argue that the customer would 
benefit from the stability of a sound, 
vear-in-veat-out operation. 
¢ Code of Ethics—What all these pro- 
posals for changes in franchise agree- 
ments amount to is a compulsory code 
of ethics. A vear ago at the NADA 
convention in San Francisco, Rear Adm. 
Frederick J. Bell (ret.), executive vice- 
president of the association, commented 
happily on the reforms in the franchise 
agreement that the factories had made 
in the preceding year. The dealers 
showed no inclination to take on the 
factories in another battle. 

That’s all changed now. NADA peo- 
ple feel that only Ford has made its 
dealer policy board an effective imple- 
ment for bettering dealer relations. 

Last vear the convention was a love- 
feast between dealers and manufactur- 
crs, when NADA gave the factories a 
vear of grace. The vear has expired, and 
the dealers are disenchanted. 
¢ Bucking a Trend?—Some automobile 
men think that, in trving to revive old 
methods such as territorial security, 
dealers are taking the wrong approach 
to their problems. 

Ivan L. Wiles, retired General 
Motors executive vice-president for 
dealer relations, for example, recently 
pointed out that the mobility of the 
automobile itself is the real cause of 
cross-selling (BW—Dec.21°57,p52). He 
calls it instead “‘cross-buving” and in- 
sists that it is the customer who de- 
termines where cars will be bought. 

Instead of harking back to the past, 
Wiles urges dealers to concentrate on 
smart, aggressive merchandising. But, 
as they showed at Miami Beach, the 
dealers are intent on seeking protective 
legislation, END 
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Men who build for the 
future choose 
TRION Clean Air 


Read what "The Man with Ideas"— Charles P. McCormick, Chairman 
of the Board of McCormick and Co., writes about TRION: 


Thousands of pounds of spices 
and flavoring extracts are proc- 
essed daily in the Baltimore 
plant of McCormick and Com- 
pany. Trion Electronic Air 
Cleaners keep the air sterile 
clean. Airborne dust, dirt, 
smoke, soot, pollen, germs are 
practically eliminated. Trion- 
ized air in the offices also pro- 
motes employee health and 
minimizes cleaning costs. 


TRIONIZED AIR IS MORE THAN FILTERED AIR 


Trion is much more than a filter. It traps even sub-microscopic airborne 
particles and washes them automatically down the drain. You'll find Trionized 
air pays for itself in your business buildings, a cost-saving comfort in your 
home. Investigate Trion today. 

Trion cleans air in hospitals, schools, laboratories, hotels, office buildings, 
food plants and other buildings throughout the world. 














THE TRION PRINCIPLE 





CONVERTS 
ac TO OC 





to vac 





* PARTICLE . Byrne. aaneal PARTICLES ATTRACTED 
CHARGED (POSITIVE) TO OPPOSITELY 
BY IONIZATION |. CHARGED PLATES 


Trion removes practically all airborne particles,even as small as 1/2,500,000th 
of an inch, by National Bureau of Standards Dust Spot Test. 


THE TREND IN MODERN BUILDINGS IS 
TO TRION ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANING 


Look in Yellow Pages under Filters-Air or write: 


TRION, INC. © 


McKees Rocks, Pa. In Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
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Sales Get 


Charlotte department store uses 
its January white sale to pro- 
mote textile industry as well as 
trade in its own wares. 


Months ago, Efird’s department store, 
in Charlotte, N. C., guessed that this 
January might call for something a bit 
extra in the way of a white sale to lure 
customers to the counters after the 
Christmas wear-and-tear on the pocket- 
book. But it didn’t know it was going 
to stir up so much excitement as it did 
in the past two weeks of its Tribute to 
the Textile Industry (pictures). 

The promotion idea seemed to touch 
a hidden spring: the interest of people 
in their local industries. In this case, 
the local industry was textiles. 

e Making a Point—Efird’s is part of the 
Belk chain of about 400 stores in the 
Southeast. With six floors and an 
annual volume of about $4-million, 
Efird’s is the second biggest store in 
chain—topped only by its sister store, 


4. Belk’s of Charlotte. 


WINDOW DISPLAY of a loom in operation by Highland Park Mills, Charlotte’s The special promotion, which was 
biggest, keeps noses of passersby pressed against the glass at Efird’s department store. partly sale and partly exposition, was 


¢ 
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INSIDE THE STORE, a hand loom is demonstrated by Penland School. Customers show 
interest in North Carolina’s handcrafts as well as in industrial processes. 


ACCENT ON COTTON begins at the store’s garden entrance, 
with cotton patch and machinery for processing fiber. 
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Boost From Store's Cotton Show 


pushed by Vice-Pres. Henderson Belk, 
34-year-old member of the owning 
family, as “a first in the merchandising 
world” that would prove to be good 
business. By the end of the first day, 
he had made his point—store trafhe 
was twice as large as a year earlier dur- 
ing a conventional white sale. Belk 
is convinced that January sales will run 
almost double last year’s. 
e Paying for Itself—All six floors of 
Efird’s were used to feature displays of 
cotton textiles and how they are made. 
More than 30 manufacturers—another 
15 were frozen out by lack of space— 
arranged exhibits at their own expense, 
which ran between $1,200 and $10,000. 
Efird’s thus staged a $175,000 show for 
a fraction of that cost. 
¢ Inside and Out—Efird’s store front 
was draped with colorful cotton prints. 
The foyer was carpeted wall-to-wall in 
red. The garden entrance was turned 
into a cotton patch (picture), with all 
the equipment to process cotton from 
the first cleaning to the final combing 
and braiding. 

Show windows on the street were 
turned into specimen factories. In one, 
Chadbourn-Gotham, Inc., knitted and 


finished hosiery. In another, Charlotte’s 
biggest cotton mill, Highland Park 
Millis, ran a loom (picture) that pro- 
duced cloth sold in the store. The 
mill plans to maintain this loom per- 
manently for promotions at other stores 
and for state and county fairs. 

The third floor was converted into a 
dress factory, showing all steps from 
the cutting of the fabric to the final 
pressing. Models headed by Miss North 
Carolina showed the finished dresses, 
many of which were bought on the 
spot. 

Cannon Mills operated a production 
line for face cloths, which were given 
away by Efird’s as souvenirs. Morgan- 
Jones Co. had a loom that made bed- 
spreads, given away as door prizes. The 
fifth floor was crammed with rug-mak- 
ing machinery, displays of synthetic 
fiber spinning by Celanese and Chem- 
strand, and a complete testing labora- 
tory set up by North Carolina State 
College textile school. Dean Malcolm 
Campbell was on hand to interview 
high school students. 
¢ Natural Appeal—The sale opened two 
weeks ago with a 12-page tabloid adver- 
tising insert in local papers. 











The appeal of the show and sale was 
virtually guaranteed, since Efird’s serves 
the heart of the Carolina Piedmont, 
where textiles are the chief industry. 
In North Carolina, more than half of 
the 452,000 manufacturing workers are 
employed by the industry, with a pay- 
roll of $650-million. 

L. G. Hardman, Jr., president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, thought so well of the idea that he 
assigned several staff members to help 
Efird’s with the details. 

Meanwhile, the Belk chain is so 
pleased with the results that most of 
the exhibits, with some additions from 
other manufacturers, are being sent on 
tour to other stores, first at Greenville 
and later at Spartanburg and Colum- 
bia, S$. C. 

“Next year,” says Henderson Belk, 
“we expect to have this show running 
simultaneously in many of our bigger 
stores throughout the Southeast. This 
will give us the advantage of centralized 
promotion and the time for better plan- 
ning.” 

“This thing sort of snowballed,” he 
added ruefully, “and it has been run- 
ning us. Next year we'll be running it.” 
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Ideal's plant at Portland, Colorado— one of the most modern cement plants in the world. 


Modern instrumentation, careful 
engineering, and a constant program 
of plant renovation make Ideal Cement 
Company’s 15 producing plants among 
the most efficient, low-cost producers 
of Portland cement in the world today. 


For more than 50 years, Ideal stock 

(and that of its predecessor companies) 
has been on the Over-the-Counter market. 
Listing has now been effected on 

the New York Stock Exchange and the 


Crowd with Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
Hae COUNTY 


IDEAL Cement Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


15 Plants and 4 Terminals 
Serving Some of the Most Rapidly 
Growing Areas of the Nation 
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Lenox’s Entry 


. . . into plastic dinner- 
ware market is good news to 
plastics industry—but the china 
producers are squirming. 


Melamine plastic dinnerware stole 
the show at the china, glass, and pottery 
annual exhibit in Pittsburgh last week. 
Lenox, Inc., of Trenton, N. J., made 
the show the occasion for announcing 
its purchase of Branchell Co., St. Louis 
molder of melamine dinnerware. Buy- 
ers, molders, and suppliers recognized 
this move by a maker of top-quality 
china as a tribute to the fact that mela- 
mine has arrived. 

In a wider sense, Lenox’s announce- 
ment underscored a point that applies 
beyond its own field: Some marketers 
are beginning to suspect that innova- 
tion isn’t always the panacea for lagging 
sales. But innovation that brings some- 
thing genuinely new to a product pays 
off—though it breeds some headaches. 
e Fast Start—Melamine got its start 
in the dinnerware field during the war, 
when American Cyanamid Co. sold the 
Navy on a ware that had the great 
asset of being nearly unbreakable. After 
the war, Cyanamid started pushing the 
product for institutional and consumer 
use. A couple of years later, the Barrett 
Div. of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
came in—and these two companies are 
still the sole suppliers of the basic ma- 
terial; neither one makes the ware. 

Since then, acceptance—especially by 
consumers—has come fast. According 
to estimates of the Melamine Council, 
a group of plastic molders whose pro- 
motional work Barrett underwrites, re- 
tail sales of melamine dinnerware in 
1957 were in the neighborhood of $72- 
million. The council estimates that this 
is about 25% of total retail dinnerware 
volume in the U.S. Exact retail figures 
are hard to come by, but no one dis- 
putes that the young industry has come 
far, and fast. 
¢ The Field—Lenox isn’t the only new- 
comer in the field. Royal China Co. got 
on the bandwagon last year. In August, 
Fostoria Glass Co. contracted with 
Chicago Molded Products Corp. to 
make melamine ware for Fostoria. In 
Canada, Wallace Silversmiths, Ltd., has 
added a melamine line. Gladding, Mc- 
Bean & Co., West Coast manufacturer 
of Franciscan china, is introducing a 
new line of middle-weight china to an- 
swer melamine’s challenge. 
¢ Here to Stay—Lenox officials ex- 
plained their move on several grounds. 
They feel that quality standards for 
melamine are now firm enough for it 
to get into the business without under- 
cutting the prestige of its china. Last 
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Deorest: 


Tim doing. this to prove to you that cofhee Aeuetol ot 
work can actualy. taste detiriours...Ib you have tt 
bvved nthe new LILY CHINA-COTE CUPS. 


They polly do save the flavor or of color! 


Lily China-Cote* — the revolutionary new paper cup 





q cup sturdy in the hand. Economically priced. Make 
with an inner plastic coating that looks and feels r lily. . this China-Cote* taste test in your office. For free 
like china. Saves the flavor of all hot drinks. Keeps ‘ samples write: Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd 
them 10° hotter over a ten-minute period. Keeps vee St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. *T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Lily-Tulip, makers of over 600 products for commercial, industrial and home use. 
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Or you can put it this way: keep employees happy and they'll do a 
better job. 


That's one thing about our West. It's a wonderful place in which to enjoy 
life. There's plenty of space to give one a sense of freedom, and there 
are varied recreational opportunities. People are friendly. They make 
you feel at home. 


In the western states served by our railroad, you're quite certain to find 
a plant site that meets your requirements from an industrial or commer- 
cial viewpoint. That includes, naturally, the modern, efficient freight and 
passenger service provided by Union Pacific. 


For information about available sites, see your nearest ‘‘U.P." repre- 
sentative or get in touch with us direct. 











Map shows the vast western area 
served by Union Pacific. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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April, the industry, working with the 
Dept. of Commerce, adopted a code of 
commercial standards oa melainine 
ware for household use. It already had 
such standards for institutional use. A 
couple of years ago, molders developed 
techniques for applying patterns to 
their product. Designers such as Rus- 
sel Wright and Raymond Loewy have 
added to melamine’s prestige. And 
Lenox feels its own design and mer- 
chandising skills will be a factor in pro- 
ducing and selling a top product. 
Finally, Lenox admits that melamine 
is here to stay; as a leading maker of 
tableware, it wanted in. 

¢ Big Stakes—It was undoubtedly a 
tough decision to make. Lenox china 
retails at from $15 to $50 for a five- 
piece place setting. While good mela- 
mine ware is not cheap, it falls far short 
of such fancy prices. Branchell’s new 
decorated lines, for example, retail at 
$22.95 in its top grades for a 16-piece 
starter set; its promotion line goes as 
low as $9.95. 

Lenox has a major stake in preserving 

the prestige of its china. At the same 
time, it wants to capitalize on that 
prestige in the melamine. It is mum 
about specific plans at this point, but 
for the time, the two companies will 
maintain separate managements. The 
Lenox melamine will probably be sold 
as “Something or Other by Lenox,” 
though the company probably won't sell 
the promotional lines under the Lenox 
name if it sells it at all. 
e Sour Note—However much joy 
Lenox’s step brings to the plastic sup- 
pliers and molders, it isn’t going to 
make the china people any happier. 

Sales have grown, it’s true. Govern- 
ment figures for manufacturers’ ship- 
ments of “vitreous china food utensils” 
rose from $42.7-million in 1947 to 
$46.2-million in 1955, the last year for 
which figures are available. Earthen- 
ware utensils grew from $68-million to 
$72.8-million during that time. But 
imports apparently have grown faster. 
Exact comparisons are difficult because 
the categories are different, but here’s 
the clue: In 1947, imports of china and 
porcelain table and kitchenware came to 
$2.3-million. In 1956, they had shot up 
to $16-million or thereabouts. Earthen- 
ware and stoneware imports climbed 
from $4.6-million to about $8-million in 
the same period. Throw in the mela- 
mine molders’ share of the market, and 
it’s clear why the china and earthenware 
producers are squirming. 

e Appeal—Melamine has grown pri- 
marily for two reasons. First, it does 
provide attractive dinnerware with a 
new asset: break resistance. This asset 
has especially strong appeal for the 
young married market. Surveys of 
American Cynamid_ indicate _ that 
roughly 10-million families owned a 
set of the ware in 1956. Later surveys 
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You save on installation LN as 
and operating costs 


Rotary Oildraulic. Elevators 


Low-cost hydraulic power moves and sup- 
ports the Rotary Oildraulic Elevator. This 
modern elevator is pushed up from below by 
an efficient, dependable hydraulic plunger 
... not pulled from above. There’s no ex- 
pensive elevator penthouse or load-support- 
ing sidewalls to erect, no overhead machinery 
to install, no cables to replace. Less main- 
tenance is required, and operating costs are 
most economical. 

Any type of modern electronic control sys- 
tem is available for operation with or without 
attendant. Capacities to 100,000 Ibs., for 
passenger or freight service. 

Investigate the big savings possible with 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators in buildings to 
six story heights. Mail coupon or look for 
“Rotary Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in 
your phone book. 


@ CITIES SERVICE Regional Office Building, 
Kansas City, is one of many handsome new buildings 
served by modern Rotary Oildraulic Elevators, 


MAIL FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 
Rotary Lift Co. 
1113 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send information on 

[] passenger freight elevators to: 


ROTARY LIFT CO. Name__ 


Division of Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn. « Chatham, Ontario Address__ 


First name in oil-hydraulic auto lifts—passenger and freight 
elevators—industrial lifting devices. 








The Rust-Oleum formulation is exclu- 
sive—incorporating a specially-proc- 
essed fish oil vehicle that penetrates 
rust to bare metal and dries right! 
Rust-Oleum, of course, is available in 
many,, many attractive colors to pro- 
vide lasting beauty and protection for 
industry, home, and farm. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION * 2419 


Write for complete 
information. Send 
us your rust 
problems. 
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RUST-OLEUM. 
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maintenance costs with less surface 
preparation and long over-the-years 
protection. Rust-Oleum Industrial 
Distributors maintain complete stocks 
for immediate delivery. Homeowners 
will find Rust-Oleum featured at local 
paint, hardware, and lumber dealers. 


Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


Available in red, 
white, green, gray, 
aluminum, black, 
yellow, blue, etc. 





ROCKWELL-BUILT 


NEW DELTA HAND 


Here's the perfect answer for short- 
run, repetitive machining jobs that 
take tco much time if done on a 
standard engine lathe yet don’t jus- 
tify an expensive automatic screw 
machine. Delta's new Hand Screw 
Machine is engineered to give you 
precision performance—at lower cost 
than any comparable machine. You 
don’t pay for lathe components you 
don't use—and standard equipment 
includes bed turret, double tool post 
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SCREW MACHINE 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
@ BED TURRET 


@ DOUBLE TOOL POST 
CROSS SLIDE 


@ LEVER TYPE 
COLLET CLOSER 


cross slide ( with exclusive pilot wheel 
feed ) and lever type collet closer. For 
full details and a FREE brochure 
write: Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Delta Power Tool Division, 
540A N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pennsylvania. 


another fine product by 


© 


ROCKWELL 








showed that the biggest group of buy- 
ers were families whose head’s age was 
between 25 and 34; second biggest was 
in the 35-to-44-year bracket. And 73% 
of all owners had young children. 

The other reason is the steady pres- 
sure, first from suppliers, now on 
molders, to upgrade the product’s 
quality, and to improve their merchan- 
dising techniques. This was a lesson 
that other plastics learned the hard 
way; inferior quality can kill off or badly 
damage a whole promising field. 

e War Between the Bigs—Tied to this 
— was the battle of the names. 
arly in the game, American Cyanamid 
called its basic melamine Melmac, 
spent considerable money to win ac- 
ceptance for the product. As the field 
grew, some companies came under the 
Melmac umbrella with a product that 
fell short of Cyanamid’s standards. 

Barrett, coming into the field a little 
later, had a different problem. The 
name Melmac was already beginning to 
register—and that was Cyanamid’s 
brand name. Barrett says that it 
elected the route of boosting the in- 
dividual molder’s brand in contradis- 
tinction to Cyanamid’s route of build- 
ing up Melmac. 

Cyanamid says this is a misreading of 
its strategy. It, too, has consistently 
boosted the individual brands. The only 
time it dropped them was in 1955- 
1956 when it was formulating stand- 
ards to which manufacturers who 
wanted to use the term Melmac must 
adhere. Various molders use the term 
Melmac with various stress, but most 
companies that are marketing their 
own wares use the term, as well as 
their own brand, whether they buy 
from Cyanamid or from _ Barrett. 
Barrett points out that it is spending 
“hundreds of thousands of dollars” pro- 
moting a product in which its name 
doesn’t even appear. It thus may be 
carrying a step further what appears to 
be the basic policy of both companies 
—to develop the molder’s own brand 
name. 
¢ Potential—Both companies go all out 
to help the molders merchandise. For 
many molders, dinnerware was the first 
consumer product. They had neither 
the money nor the skill to merchan- 
dise. 

Both companies also have stepped up 
their melamine capacity. Barrett 1s 
doubling the capacity of its Toledo 
plant and Cyanamid recently an- 
nounced a 50% increase of its Walling- 
ford (Conn.) plant. With these in- 
creases, the suppliers feel there’s mela- 
mine enough to take care of this market. 

Right now, most sights are set firmly 
at the consumer. Barrett estimates that 
70% of total sales end up in the home 
against about 30% to institutions. But 
both companies view the institutional 
market potential as enormous. END 
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Avisco Rayon in scrim fabrics adds strength of steel 
mesh, flexibility of fabric to multi-wall bags 








If you’re a packager of cement, fertilizer, chemicals, or 
other granular materials, you’ll want to look into the 
advantages of Avisco rayon as a reinforcement for lami- 
nates in multi-wall bags. Avisco rayon gives you these 
important pluses: 


*® extra strength 
*® extreme impact and tear resistance 
® high flexibility 
® savings in weight 
Because of the strength and durability, fewer layers of wrap 


are needed, and this reduced weight results in substantial 
savings in wrapping and shipping costs. 


The matchless flexibility is created by the fact that 
Avisco rayon allows for creping after lamination. That 


permits extreme distortion in laminates without breaking 
or tearing. It also reduces areas of surface contact, mini- 
mizing abrasion damage. 


Want to know more about 
scrim fabrics of Avisco rayon, 
and how they can do a better 
job for less money in your 
operation? We'd be glad to 
help. The technical services of 
American Viscose are yours 
for the asking. Just fill in the 
coupon and send it in. 


Name 





iddress 





Company 





Information wanted = 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Ave... New York 1, N. Y. 
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Chicago Home Furnishings Market 
ls Brisker Than Expected 


The Chicago home furnishings market that wound up 
this week turned out to be a pleasant surprise, after the 
sales dip of recent months (BW —Jan.4’58,p15). Attend- 
ance was about 7% ahead of last year at the Merchandise 
Mart. It was off a bit at the other big Chicago showing 
in the American Furniture Mart—but buying was heavier 
than expected. 

Manufacturers came up with a record number of new 
lines and variations. ‘They had two ends in view: to perk 
up sales interest, and to encourage retailers to use fewer 
sources. This, of course, would give impetus to the trend 
to fewer and larger manufacturers (BW —Jan.12°57,p112). 

Buying itself wasn’t heavy. Retailers would rather let 
manufacturers carry the inventory, reorder when they 
want. Even though store inventories were lower than 
usual, buyers were still playing it cagey. 

Top quality products—often with big designer names— 
went very well. This note especially cheered Grand 
Rapids, where many quality manufacturers were exhibit- 
ing at the same time. Grand Rapids, too, found the 
market “much better than expected.” This market 
explained its relatively happy state to the continued 
growth of the luxury-income market. 

Merchandise in the lowest price ranges hurt the most, 
Chicago reported. One buyer explains: “The people who 
buy the low-end stuff are out of work or out of overtime.” 
And medium-priced manufacturers were reaching up- 
ward—with better styling, more expensive materials. 
Prices, though, are almost stable, up maybe about 1.5%. 

Newer materials—plastics, anodized aluminum, and the 
like—cropped up more frequently. The theme of all 
modern, or “softened” modern, is now “subdued ele- 
gance.” In Grand Rapids, they called it “a return to 
elegance.” 

For 1958, the theme is “cautious optimism.” 

Said one manufacturer: “Last year, we didn’t know we 
were going down. This year, we see things looking up.” 


Judge Dismisses Antitrust Suit 
Against RCA for Station Swap 


Radio Corp. of America has won one of the several 
lawsuits brought against it in the past two years. A 
U.S. District Court in Philadelphia dismissed a federal 
antitrust suit, which charged that RCA and its sub- 
sidiary, the National Broadcasting Co., illegally swapped 
‘TV and radio stations with Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. (BW—Dec.8’56,p36). 

The suit, brought two years ago, charged that RCA 
and NBC conspired to obtain TV stations in five of 
the country’s primary markets by unlawful use of NBC’s 
power to force Westinghouse to agree to the swap. 
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Under the terms of the station exchange, RCA gave 
Westinghouse TV and radio stations in Cleveland, plus 
$3-million in cash, in return for TV and radio stations 
in Philadelphia. Since Philadelphia is a more impor- 
tant market than Cleveland, and Westinghouse’s Phila- 
delphia stations were profitable, the exchange caused 
reports that NBC threatened Westinghouse with loss of 
network affiliation if it refused to agree to the trans- 
action. 

Chief Judge William H. Kirkpatrick upheld RCA’s 
motion to dismiss the suit. The basis for his ruling 
was that both parties to the transaction had disclosed 
full details to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which then approved the exchange. The govern- 
ment had ample time to challenge the swap while it 
was being carned out. By not doing so, the judge ruled 
in effect, the government had lost its right to appeal 
the commission’s decision. The government has the 
right to appeal the court ruling. 

RCA settled a second important suit against it last 
September when it settled out of court with Zenith 
Radio Corp. (BW—Sep.21'57,p36). 


Lorillard Brings Out New “Old Gold” 
For “Neglected” Non-Filter Smoker 


While filter cigarettes have been walking away with 
the big sales gains in the past few years, the regular 
cigarette still outsells the kings and the filters (BW— 
Dec.28'57,p104). For the “neglected” non-filter smoker, 
P. Lorillard Co. this week introduced what it calls “the 
industry's first new entry in nine years in the non-filter 
market.” It’s a new Old Gold, with a new tobacco 
blend and a new package. It sells under the name 
Old Gold Straights (both king and regular). 

Sales of the Old Gold have been slipping except in 
the king filter version. Significantly, the new Old Gold 
is playing the pitch of the filter cigarettes: health appeal. 
It is described as delivering “less tar and nicotine than 
any major non-filter brand.” 


Bankers Securities Corp. Gains 


Control of Three Variety Chains 


The complex of retail stores affiliated with Bankers 
Securities Corp. added some new members this week. 
Albert M. Greenfield, chairman, said that affiliated 
interests have acquired the stock of United Stores Corp. 
from the Roger W. Babson interests, This brings it 
working control of three variety chains in which United 
has a major interest: McClellan Stores Corp., McCrory 
Stores Co., and Cassels United Stores, Inc. 

Such big retailers as City Stores Co., City Specialty 
Stores, Loft Candy Corp., Snellenburgs Department 
Store, and Bonwit Teller & Co. in Philadelphia, and a 
food chain in the South are already under Bankers 
Securities’ umbrella. The new acquisitions will bring 
total sales of the group to over $600-million a year. 
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Plastisols 


he easiest 
provements 


they provide spray-on resistance to corrosion and abrasion —giant-size! 


“Big” is the exciting new word on vinyl plastisols. 
Today, many applicators have equipment and 
facilities to spray-and-fuse coatings as thick as 
14 inch on the walls of large tanks and vessels. 

It means low-cost protection against corrosion 
and abrasion — quickly, permanently! 


The rich promise of the vinyl plastisols is being 
translated into product advantages for many fields. 
Plastisols can create smooth, textured, or 
embossed finishes on metals, fabrics, glass, and 
paper. The coating can be thick or thin— flexible or 

Monsanto is a major supplier rigid, There’s a wide choice of clear-through 

of Opalon* vinyl resins and ° ° 
Monsanto Plasticizers, on Permanent colors. A plastisol coating can be fused 
which are based many of the On metal before machining, since even stamping 


fine vinyl plastisols available wont rupture the flexible finish! 
from qualified formulators. sie Z 
Vinyl plastisols can be molded —by slush or 


rotational methods—to produce hollow components 
with faithful reproduction of detail. Vinyl 

plastisols also become permanent flexible sealants, 
soundproofing, foamed insulation and upholstery. 


Monsa nto What's in “The Vinyl Plastisol Story” for you? 


Send coupon for your free copy today. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


*OPALON: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Plastics Division, Room 1488, Springfield 2, Mass. 


“The Vinyi Plastisol Story.” 


Please send me free copy of 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


Company 


Address 





Photo courtesy of Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation 


These chairs 
helped make 
a big decision 


SEVILLE by Marble 


MEMRER 


Eight men sat here for more than 
three hours . . . in comfort that 
protected them from physical dis- 
tractions. No wonder the decision 
came easily . . . and was right. 
These and other office chairs 
by Marble are important to this 
company’s public relations, office 
morale, and efficiency, too. 


Planning office modernization or 
expansion? Write today 

for the name of your 

nearest Marble dealer 

and your free copy of 

“Fine Office Chairs by 

Marble.” 


THE BL 


Marble 
CHAIR COMPANY 


Bestord, One ° 


° 


Contemporary - Modern - Traditional 
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Freight Carloadings 


Millions of Cars 


1956 1957 1958 
First Quarter 


1956 1957 
Second Quarter 


ia 


1956 1957 1956 1957 
Third Quarter Fourth Quarter 


Data: Assn. of American Railroeds' 13 Regional Shippers Advisory Boards Est. 


Rail Freight Is Shrinking 


The number of cars loaded with reve- 
nue freight in the first quarter of 1958 
is expected to drop 3.8% below the 
same period last year. The 13 regional 
Shippers Advisory Boards all anticipate 
declines in their areas. Largest decrease, 
10.1%, is expected in the Allegheny 
region. A decline of 7.7% is foreseen 


Crude Runs 


Millions of Bbis. per Day 
8.4 


8.2 


for the Northwest, with carloadings in 
the Great Lakes expected to drop 7.1% 

This outlook follows a fourth quarter 
in which carloadings were off 13% 
from the comparable 1956 quarter. Car- 
loadings for 1957 as a whole were 6.2 
below the preceding year as business ac- 
tivity began to taper off. 


Data: U.S. Bureay of Mines; Americon Petroleum institute. 


Lower Crude Runs Prune Stocks 


Consumption of crude oil by refin- 
cries (crude runs) has been below year- 
ago levels for the last two months, 
This reflects the industry's attempt to 
cut back its high inventory levels by 
curtailing production. Inventories of 
the major refined products are well 
above year-ago figures, while total de- 
mand for all oil products has been trail- 
ing behind the year-earlier period. Dis- 


tillate inventories at the end of 1957 
were 13% above the 1956 yearend, 
while demand was about matching the 
comparable year-ago level. Gasoline in- 
ventories were up 44%. 

Petroleum Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, has reported that some es- 
timates put the January, 1958, total 
demand for all oil products at about 
1l-million bbl. per day, based on a 
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a step 
beyond 
push-button 
warfare ! 


This Talos launching from the RCA Defense System on Dec. 13, 1957, resulted in direct hit on distant drone plane. 


The RCA Talos Defense System is the first completely 
automatic land-based system for launching and guiding 
missiles, and utilizes the Talos Missile developed by 
the Applied Physics Laboratory and produced by 
Bendix. The Defense Unit receives target signals from 
remote outposts, analyzes them with regard to number 
of attackers, location, course and speed. Next, com- 
puters determine the logical points of interception, 
order the missiles loaded on launchers, guide them at 
supersonic speed to the vicinity of the target, after 


which the missiles ‘“‘lock’”’ on the target and close in 
for its destruction. All without even the touch of a 
button! The RCA Talos Defense System, with its 
electronic equipment and guidance systems, was 
designed, developed and built by RCA as prime 
contractor, aided by many subcontractors. It was 
turned over to the U. S. Army on October 15, 1957, 
and is a missile milestone, exemplifying the continuing 
determination of American enterprise to secure peace 
with honor and justice. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





set your sights 
on San Bernardino County, Calif. 


You'll be zero'd in on planned 
industrial sites of quality 


All areas of the County have planned 
industrial sites, many with airport 
facilities. Manufacturers producing 
electrical, electronic, instrumentation 
and allied equipment, especially, 

will find conditions ideal. An 
excellent labor pool exists, including 
technically trained personnel from 
numerous universities, colleges 

and research laboratories in the area, 
Freeways, rail, truck, bus lines, air 
transportation provide ready access to 
the large markets of Los Angeles, 

San Diego and the entire West. 
Recreational facilities are many and 
varied and include skiing, golfing, 
swimming and boating. Ideal 
year-round climate has a two-fold 
benefit: it permits unusually corrosion 
resistant outdoor storage and assures 
enjoyable living. 

We will be happy to send you 
literature and answer any specific 
questions you may have. Your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 


Cnt Srv 


Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade 
San Bernardino, California 





domestic demand of about 10.7-million 
bbl. per day. Domestic demand at that 


level would be about 1.2% above Janu- 


Automobile Production 


Thousands of Units 


1800 ~~ 


ary, 1957—the best month the industry 
had last year. And this could trim in- 
ventories by 50-million bbl. 


IT 


1956 1957 1958 
First Quarter 


1956 1957 
Second. Quarter 


Dote: Ward's Avtamotive Reports. 


1956 1957 
Third Quarter 


1956 1957 
Fourth Quarter 
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Slow Start for Autos 


The auto industry is scaling down 
car production for the first quarter of 
1958. According to Ward’s Automotive 
Reports, 1,493,500 units will be built 
during the period, which is 16.7% less 
than a year ago and 13% less than the 
1,717,000 units the industry previously 
planned to turn out in the first three 
months of 1958. 

The new production schedule means 
the industry will have the poorest year- 


Department Store Sales 


1947-49 100 
130 


opening rate since 1954’s 1,426,098. 
And it contrasts sharply with the all- 
time record first quarter of 2,129,018 
units produced in 1955, 

The current schedule also is indica- 


"tive, says Ward's, of the industry's atti- 


tude toward approaching labor contract 
talks. It desires to keep dealer invento- 
ries close to their present level by main- 
taining production at or slightly above 
the sales level. 


1946 1948 


Data: Federal Reserve Board. 


1954 1956 1957 


A Modest Gain for Store Sales 


The dollar value of department store 
sales, as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, rose only 1% in 
1957 over their year-ago level. This 
compares with increases of 8% in 1955 
and 4% in 1956. The 1957 gain is par- 
ticularly modest in view of the higher 
prices last year for most items. 


Early in the year, sales showed larger 
gains. At the end of September, they 
were about 2% higher than in the com- 
parable period a year ago. However, 
gains tapered off as Christmas sales got 
off to a poor start. It was only in the 
final three weeks of the year that sales 
picked up. 
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ANY STEEL 


Here’s what U. S. Steel Supply's pring means to Specification Steel Corp. 


SERVICE 


“U.S. Steel Supply Service has helped us 


GUT INVENTORY 
COSTS 70°" 


says Ray N. Stephens, president and general manager, 
Specification Steel Corporation 





“We have reduced our on-hand inventory more than 70% by dealing 
with U. S. Steel Supply,” says Mr. Ray N. Stephens, president and general 
manager, Specification Steel Corporation, Colton, California. 

“Two years ago we maintained an on-hand inventory of 630 tons of as- 
sorted shapes and sizes of structural steel, plus considerable sheet and bar 
stock,” says Mr. Stephens. “This space-eating inventory required a huge 
investment of over $100,000, which meant that less working capital was 
available for plant expansion and efficient production. 

“Because of U. S. Steel Supply’s ability to deliver what we want... 
when we want it,”’ continues Mr. Stephens, “‘we now carry less than 30% 
of our former inventory—and the working capital, previously tied up in 
plant inventory, has been channeled into increased production facilities 
and accounts receivable requirements.” 

Steel fabricators, such as Specification Steel Corporation, have found 
that by using ANY STEEL, ANYWHERE, ANY TIME SERVICE it is actually 
less expensive to buy from U. S. Steel Supply. 


Here’s how to put this service to work for you! 


Your steel needs, regardless of your location, can be handled immediately 
and accurately by U. S. Steel Supply’s ANY STEEL, ANYWHERE, ANY TIME 
SERVICE. You'll get money-saving, time-saving and problem-solving bene- 
fits when you deal with U. S. Steel Supply, plus the invaluable experience 
of our technical people and our sales representatives. 

If you want one of our representatives to help you plan for new efficiency, 
new economy and new profitability in your future steel buying, write to 
U. S. Steel Supply at the address listed below. 


U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


DIVISION 


Mailing Address: General Offices: 
P. O. Box 1099, Dept. Al, Chicago 90, Ill. 208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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New Johnson & Johnson Plant at North Brunswick, N. J. 


Engineers and Builders: Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., 
Mechanical Contractors: Richardson Engineering Co., 
Sheet Metal Contractors: Middlesex Sheet Metal Co., lnc. 


At right: “Buffalo” Zone Unit Heater of the type used throughout this new plant. 


WORLD’S NEWEST AND LARGEST SURGICAL DRESSINGS PLANT 
UTILIZES OVER 150 “BUFFALO” AIR HANDLING UNITS 


Johnson & Johnson's ultra-modern Eastern Surgical Dress- 
ings Plant features many miracles of the automation age... 
ranging from a mile-and-a-half-long electronically-controlled 
automatic conveyor system to 23 four-way push button 
operated loading docks. Pre-planned plant expansion permits 
enlargement of the three major buildings in six directions 


without disturbing present production operations. 


In such a modern plant, as carefully planned for tomorrow's 
expansion needs as for today's efficiency standards, it is 


natural to find “Buffalo” Air Handling Equipment. 


Over 150 “Buffalo” Heaters, Central System Air Conditioning 
Units and Ventilating Fans provide all atmospheric control. 


In addition to heating and ventilating requirements, this 
includes air conditioning in all offices, the cafeteria and 
sections of the manufacturing area where the conditions 
demand its use. 

Over 81 years of engineering experience, plus modern-as- 
tomorrow design, insure the efficiency and economy of 
every “Buffalo” installation. Whatever your air conditioning, 
heating, ventilating or air cleaning problem, contact your 
nearest “Buffalo” representative, or write us direct for full 
information. 

Engineered into every “Buffalo” product is the “Q” Factor 


—the built-in Quality which provides trouble-free satis- 
faction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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Reports Put On a Staider Garb 


@ This year’s crop of corporate annual reports will 


go in less for color and eye-catching gimmicks. 


@ Partly it’s the current stress on cost paring. 


@ But companies are also finding that too much of 
the “fancying up” of recent years defeats its own purpose and 


obscures the main points the report is trying to make. 


With company statisticians sharpen- 
ing up pencils and getting clectronic 
computers in a mood for yearend fig- 
ures, U.S. business is already in the 
throes of the annual report season. 

This year will bring no letup in the 
annual flood of corporate reports. More 
than 40-million of them will come pour- 
ing out of company offices. But stock- 
holders are likely to find some notice- 
able changes in the style and appear- 
ance of the documents that are required 
output of the companies, though not 
required reading for the shareholders. 

It’s not the Securities & Exchange 
Commission that insists on stockholder 
reports; it requires only that financial in- 
formation on publicly owned corpora- 
tions be filed with the commission. But 
the exchanges have rules on the subject. 

The New York Stock Exchange, for 

example, requires all listed companies 
to mail to their shareholders within 
three months of the close of the fiscal 
vear, and at least 15 days before the an- 
nual meeting, a balance sheet, income 
statement, and surplus statement. 
e Expansion . . —l or years these items, 
along with the president’s letter, were 
all there was to the annual report. But 
in the past decade more and more topics 
have found their wav into its pages. 
Research, employees, public relations, 
taxes—all these have often had sections 
of their own in the report. 

With these topics have come photo- 

graphs, charts, graphs, cartoons—so that 
the report has often looked like a slick 
piece of direct mail advertising. 
e . . . And Contraction—Now corpo- 
rations are deciding that this isn’t the 
face they want to present to stock- 
holders—that the faneyving up of re- 
ports has gotten out of hand and has 
often obscured the main points in a 
search for attractive gimmicks.  Be- 
sides, in a year when expenses are get- 
ting an extra sharp going-over, the an- 
nual report is one area where a sub- 
stantial saving can easily be made. 

So a halt is being called to the glamor 
trend. Indications are that the reports 
for 1957 that are about to appear, while 
still bright and picture-filled, will none- 
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theless be plainer, less flamboyant than 
their 1956 and 1955 predecessors. 

Peter Mehlich, whose firm—the Peter 
Mehlich Organization—designs and pro- 
duces some two dozen big reports, says 
companies that gave him a free hand 
last year are now saying, “Let’s hold 
down the costs.” One chemical com- 
pany sank 20% of its annual report 
budget last year in a six-page fold-out 
cover printed on both sides in two proc- 
esses and full color; for its 1957 report 
it’s going back to a tamer cover. 


|. Postwar Splurge 


The “modern” annual report actually 
goes back to 1902, when U.S. Steel’s 
Elbert H. Gary issued the first thorough 
annual report. It had 36 pages packed 
with financial data and 22 pages of 
smoky pictures of company plants. Un- 
til after World War II there was little 
change in this pattern. 

e The PR Age—Since then, develop- 
ments in printing processes and the 
growth of the “public relations con- 
cept’’—bolstered by a corps of industrial 
psychiatrists, researchers armed with a 
fistful of surveys, and business school 
academicians—have turned the modest, 
for-the-record report into an attractive 
publication designed to vie for atten- 
tion with mass-circulation 
arriving with it in the mail. 

The goal of this race was put into 
words in 1949 by Prof. Thomas H. 
Sanders of Harvard Business School’s 
accounting department, who headed a 
school study of corporate and security 
analysts’ views of the annual report. 
Sanders wrote that it was the job 
of the report to “tell what happened, 
and the causes which brought it about, 
in word- and figure-pictures of great 
art.” 

Already, in theiy 1948 reports, a lot 
of companies had turned the corner 
toward that goal. Borden Co. used 
color liberally throughout its report for 
that year. Hunt Foods, Inc., reprinted 
product advertising and told grower-to- 
grocer stories for its canned peaches 
and tomato sauce. Minneapolis-Honevy- 


Magazines 


well Regulator Co., worried about mak- 
ing its products understandable, added 
to its annual report an extra booklet, 
“The Story of a City,” to explain how 
Honeywell control devices were used in 
the “day-to-day life of an average city.” 
¢ More and Merrier—Each succeeding 
vear more and more corporations put 
out the jazzed-up reports, and the re- 
ports themselves got fancier and fancier. 

Last year, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
went all the way: It issued two reports. 
The financial information was told suc- 
cinctly in a no-nonsense booklet written 
by Chmn. Edgar M. Queeny, and the 
same story was retold for more casual 
readers in a_ picture-filled magazine 
turned out by professional writers em- 
phasizing the “human interest angle.” 

One of the most off-beat reports of 
last year came from the Washington 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn. in Mi- 
ami: a plastic phonograph record with 
the yearend balance sheet printed on 
it, and a message from the institution’s 
president recorded on it. 

As the race for Prof. Sander’s goal 

quickened, corporations too often for- 
got his warning that while “experi- 
ments with new forms and terminology 
are to be welcomed, if their only value 
is novelty, it is better to stick to the 
old forms and words.” 
e Wider Circulation—One of the rea- 
sons for the emphasis on sparkle in the 
annual reports is that they now go to 
many non-shareholders. A_ survey of 
194 companies conducted by Monsanto 
showed that better than one-third of all 
the reports distributed went to other 
than stockholders. 

Half the companies sent their re 
ports to all employees, and only 16% 
did not distribute them to at least some 
workers. ‘Three-quarters of the com- 
panies sent the reports to libraries and 
colleges, and most mailed them off to 
banks and financial analvsts just as a 
matter of course. Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
last vear went so far as to insert its en- 
tire report as a special section in the 
Mar. 31 Sunday New York ‘limes (cir- 
culation 1.15-million). 
¢ Footing the Bill—Even without so 
broad a distribution, annual reports arc 
expensive. Gempanies sometimes spend 
upwards of $3 a copy, and publishers 
sav that few small or medium-size com- 
panies (with no more than 10,000 stock 
holders) can get by for less than $1 a 
copy. Even for companies that need 
100,000 or more copies, the costs often 
are between 25¢ and 50¢ a copy. 

Many companies manage the cost by 
making their annual report a multi 
purpose brochure. ‘This has long been 
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or. plastic 
film 


Kennedy 
will 
make it 


Whether you use protective cover- 
ings, packages or bags, or spe- 
cially designed products such as 
refrigerator insulation, TV covers, 
hospital equipment, pharmaceuti- 
cal containers, barrel liners, swim- 
ming pools, or golf ball bags — 
Kennedy CAN HELP YOU. 


Specialists in paper and plastic 
film converting, our engineers and 
laboratories are ready to tackle 
your problems. Highly mechanized 
with equipment that can ‘perform 
miracles’’, no job is too large or 
too small for Kennedy. 


If you pay too much for your paper 
and plastic film coverings and pro- 
tective packages... . if you've 
been told ‘it can't be done"’... . 
if you have a part or product that 
should be fabricated of plastic film 
or paper... . call Kennedy. 


Write, wire or phone today. 


Valal-ye 


CAR LINER and BAG CO., INC. 


1000 Prospect Avenue, Dept. A 
Shelbyville, Ind. 
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the concept at Chicago’s Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Co., and “we continue 
today to use the report as a major pub- 
lic relations effort as well as for share- 
holder information,” says Marquette 
President W. A. Wecker. Peter H. 
Stanton, financial vice-president of 
Topp Industries, Inc., California elec- 
tronics concern, says quite frankly, 
“Our report is employed as a sales tool 
to help get more business.” 


ll. Toning Down 


But even if reports are being used for 
many purposes, experts have been com- 
plaining that the fanciness was defeat- 
ing itself, and often was hiding the guts 
of the report. “Some got pretty wild 
and ridiculous,” says report writer and 
publisher William H. Griffiths, of Gef- 
fen, Morton & Griffiths. 

So—prompted by the corporate need 
to watch spending—a new conservatwe 
style (called in the trade The Tailored 
or Ivy League Look) is emerging. It 
has “‘less flambovance, less meaningless 
splashes of color . . . less so-called long- 
haired creativeness, and I think that’s 
all to the good,” says Griffiths. 

That doesn’t mean that the 1957 
reports will be back in the president's 
letter-plus balance sheet-plus statement 
of income class, but they will be notice- 
ably more subdued, with more atten- 
tion paid to such things as writing style 
and type faces—which don’t pile up 
extra costs—and with pictures not be- 
ing used just because they're pictures. 

In a less-than-great vear, corporations 
are anxious to avoid the appearance of 
lavishness. “It’s not so much how 
much money they spend, but whether 
or not it looks like a waste of money to 
the stockholder,” says one large printer. 


lll. Which Kind Is Best? 


Even in good vears, some companies 
have held out against the fancy trend. 
Procter & Gamble Co. always put out a 
slim, pictureless 12-page annual report, 
considered it a bold departure when it 
went to a larger-sized page in its 1957 
report and included a photo montage 
of its products. 

Ralston Purina Co. thinks its eight- 
page, fairly austere report suffices be- 
cause most stockholders are employees 
or somehow connected with the com- 
pany and “they get their information 
from other sources and in other ways.” 

E.. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
long a leader in_professional-looking 
house organs and company publica- 
tions, continues with a staid, pictureless 
annual report, has had the same cover 
since 1915, and company executives now 
look on it as a “hallowed tradition.” 

And banks, insurance companies, and 
financial institutions, while adding some 
glamor over the vears, have traditionally 


stuck to tamer reports, as more becom- 
ing to the dignity of their business. 

But the plainer reports may be better 
ones. Much of the illustration is ac- 
tually confusing, says Dr. Bernard Gold- 
stein of the Psychological Corp., New 
York testing organization, after per- 
forming “readability” analyses on 56 
reports. He found that 51 of these de- 
voted a lot of space to photogtaphs— 
up to 40% of the total space—with 
about one-third in full color. Yet most 
of the pictures had little real meaning, 
he claims—most were “art” photos of 
the sun setting behind the arene or 
“human interest” shots of high school 
students visiting the plant. 

Sometimes the company’s chief prod- 
ucts weren’t even shown. In last year’s 
Carrier Corp. report, for instance, the 
pictures were mainly of buildings with 
Carrier installations in them. When 
Carrier hired Psychological Corp. to 
poll stockholders, 78% of them said 
they would like fewer of these archi- 
tectural shots, more of the air-condition- 
ing equipment itself. 
¢ Tough Sledding—Graphs were used 
in 47 of the 56 reports Goldstein 
studied—again taking up to 40% of 
total page space. But often the graphs 
were so complicated—with such intri- 
cacies as sliding scale indexes—that they 
were beyond the comprehension of 
most readers. 

Goldstein also finds fault with the 
writing style of many reports. Last 
year's NYSE survey indicated that half 
the U.S. stockholders have no more 
than a high school education. Yet he 
found 85% of the reports to be tough 
sledding for college graduates. 

When the company is in a highly 

technical field, some of this difficulty in 
language may be unavoidable. But he 
suggests a drug company might well find 
a simpler wav of saying that a new 
product had “wide and growing ac- 
ceptance as the broad-spectrum anti- 
biotic of choice because its Mycostatin 
component has an effectiveness in pre- 
venting a secondary fungal infection 
sometimes experienced as a consequence 
of other broad-spectrum antibiotic ther- 
apy.” 
e Special Lingo—Frequently the tech- 
nicalities of the language result from an 
insistence by men in the company that 
the writing be in the “right cant,” the 
peculiar trade words of the industry. 
One report author received an informal 
complaint from a woman stockholder in 
a steel corporation that she didn’t un- 
derstand the term “sheet.” When he 
included an explanation of the word in 
a draft of the next vear’s report, com- 
pany brass blue-penciled it. They were 
afraid that it would make them look 
ridiculous to their competitors. 

Last year Fairchild Camera & In- 
strument Corp., a maker of aerial recon- 
naissance cameras and missile guidance 
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devices, attacked the problem by ap- 
pending to its annual report a glossary 
of the technical terms included. 

But Goldstein lays much of the 
blame for the difficult language to the 
development of a special corporate 
lingo. Factories and office buildings be- 
come “facilities,” an automobile a 
“motor vehicle,” a business an “enter- 
prise.” Agreements (which are some- 
times “unilateral” but seldom one- 
sided) are “terminated,” not ended. 
¢ Emphasis—Goldstein also carps about 
the allotment of space among various 
subjects. He thinks too much room is 
given to community services, educa- 
tional aid programs, employee relations. 
Among non-financial topics, he found 
the subject of plants, property, and 
equipment—probably of least interest 
to stockholders, in his belief—was the 
most frequently mentioned item and 
the one that got the most space. 

More important discussions—market 
conditions, forecasts, products, manage- 
ment—were treated less frequently, and 
in less space. 

Among financial topics, emphasis 
was much closer to essentials: Sales got 
the most space, with capital expendi- 
tures far behind but still way ahead of 
any other topic. But there was a con- 
fusing variety in presentation. Profit 
and loss statements, for instance, were 
shown under 27 different titles—19 
companies using titles that no other 
company used. 
¢ Too Flashy—The professional pub- 
lishers of annual reports find fault not 
only with writing style but in many 
cases with typography and layout, too. 
Frequently, they say, the faults arise 
because the company thinks of the re- 
port as an advertising piece. This leads, 
Mehlich complains, to the selection of 
bolder type faces and eye-catching lav- 
outs that often sacrifice dignity to im- 
mediate impact, and make the general 
effect too flashy. 
¢ How Many Readers?—Even with 
lucid writing, meaningful pictures, un- 
derstandable graphs, dignified typog- 
raphy, and interesting layouts, annual 
reports don’t get the kind of readership 
accorded a popular subscription maga- 
zine. Opinion Research Corp. in 
Princeton, N. J., has done studies of 
annual reports for many companies. The 
most successful report its researchers 
ever encountered was read by only 81% 
of the stockholders receiving it. 

Most companies don’t have such a 
formal yardstick as readership reports to 
judge the effectiveness of their reports. 
In the Monsanto survey of 194 com- 
panies, 90% of the companies answer- 
ing said that they never had asked how 
stockholders liked the report. But an 
informal measure is in use many places: 
The fewer letters from stockholders 
during the year, the better the preced- 
ing annual report. END 
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Winter scene at Spanish settlement in heart of Los Angeles 


You’re looking at America’s 
3rd largest retail market 


Every businessman ought to know South- 
ern California well. As a dynamic market 
full of business opportunity...as a 
vacation land where you can take a well- 
earned rest in the sun. 

And what better time than now, when 
“winter-weariness” begins to set in, to 
take a Southern California trip. You need 
to investigate why Los Angeles is push- 
ing Chicago for the position of the 
nation’s 2nd largest retail market. Los 
Angeles area’s retail sales were over $8 
billion last year! At the same time you'll 
experience the complete change from 
routine that doctors recommend. See 
Hollywood at night. Oranges ripening in 
green groves. Desert resorts basking in 
the sun. 

So take the trip that pays two ways— 
helping your business and you with a 


A Southern California 


change from the old routine. Plan to visit 
Southern California soon. 


COLOR MAP. Official Sight-seeing Map of 
Los Angeles County, all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Four square feet of tour routes, 
listing of 645 favorite sights. Free—Mail 
coupon now! 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of 
Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and 
182 other communities. 


All-Year Club of So. California, Div. G-1 
628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Please send free Color Sight-seeing Map. 


i Name 
| Street 
I 


4 Zone State__ 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


City_ 
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Surviving an Empire's Collapse 


@ When Bellanca Corp. tottered, the St. Louis plumb- 
ing supply house of N. O. Nelson fell into bankruptcy. 


@ Today, reorganized under new ownership and 


trimmed to a profitable nucleus, Nelson wants to expand anew. 


@ It’s looking for companies to buy, will take on 


anything that is making money. 


Not much more than a year ago, they 
were all but writing the obituaries for 
N. O. Nelson Co., a St. Louis plumbing 
supply house. Nelson had just con- 
cluded a brief but expensive career as 
part of the jerry-built empire assembled 
by entrepreneur Sidney L. Albert and 
his holding company, Bellanca Corp. 
(BW-Sep.15’56,p84). 

The cozy rapport reduced Nelson 
from relative riches to the bankruptcy 
court, where a referee pithily described 
it as having been “deliberately looted.” 

Today, Nelson still bears the scars 
of this trauma, but it’s alive, albeit 
somewhat shrunken. It has a set of 
new owners, led by Glen Seydel, a re- 
tired retailer from Davenport, Iowa, and 
it’s doing about $5-million worth of 
yearly business with 100 employees in 
eight branch offices (compared with 
$18-million, 500 employees, and 22 
offices before Bellanca). On this mod- 
est scale, it’s turning a profit, and it’s 
possessed of an attractive tax-loss um- 
brella of more than $1-million. And 
now it’s looking for other companies to 
buy on its own. 

Before August, 1955, when Bellanca 
came into Nelson’s life, the plumbing 
supply concern covered 15 states. It 
was netting little more than 1% on its 
$18-million sales (in 1954, it lost 
money), but its net assets were $5.5- 
million against only $670,000 in liabili- 
tics. What’s more, its close to $3-mil- 
lion in inventory consisted of finished 
brand-name goods. All in all, the com- 
pany looked quite solid. 


|. Riches to Rags 


Then Bellanca bought 97% control 
of Nelson with a borrowed $4,850,000 
(at $43 per share). Within four months, 
Nelson was borrowing $3.6-million it- 
self from Walter E. Heller & Co., Chi- 
cago commercial finance and factoring 
company, at 12% interest (Heller's 
usual fee). As _ collateral, Nelson 
pledged its accounts receivable, inven- 
tory, and certain assets. Bellanca 
promptly borrowed the $3.6-million 
from Nelson and next had Nelson de- 
clare a dividend of $33 per share. On 
paper, this largesse gave Bellanca $3.5- 
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million—and all but canceled its debt 
to Nelson. 

¢ All in the Family—In the next twist 
of the plot, Bellanca sold all its Nelson 
holdings—at a paper profit—to another 
member of its empire, Automatic 
Washer Co. of Newton, Iowa. Under 
the terms of the deal, Automatic can- 
celed a $915,000 note from Bellanca 
and added 637,500 shares of Automatic 
stock, then worth $5.4-million. 

These paper profits might have been 
cashed in if both Bellanca and Nelson 
had not found themselves in trouble 
first. Soon after Bellanca took it over, 
Nelson was strapped for cash, partly 
because much of its asset value was 
trapped in inventory, partly because of 
poor past management and high over- 
head. Besides, it was repaying the Hel- 
ler loan at $135,000 a month. So Nel- 
son’s only recourse was to live off 
credit, and before long it was $2.7-mil- 
lion in hock to trade creditors. It could 
only get — c.o.d., and it was in 
the red. Finally, in September, 1956, it 
landed in bankruptcy. 


ll. The Road Back 


As bankruptcy proceedings began, 
Elliot H. Stein, a St. Louis investment 
broker, was named Nelson’s receiver 
and trustee. He found the company’s 
cash down to $100—with a $75,000 
monthly payroll—but he scraped along 
until November, when the courts au- 
thorized halting loan repayments to Hel- 
ler. By this time, through payment of 
some $2.5-million in interest, service 
charges, and principal, the loan had 
been trimmed to $1.4-million. 

Then, last January, in a suit against 
Heller, Stein charged that the $3.6- 
million loan never reached Nelson at 
all, but instead was credited to Bel- 
lanca’s account in a New York bank. 
He demanded return of the $2.5-million 
already paid and $3.5-million damages. 

The same month, Stein closed four 
Nelson branches and continued reduc- 
ing inventory at others. Through such 
measures, the company’s cash position 
fattened—by last June, to $1.4-million 
—and Nelson returned to the black. 

e For Sale—Meanwhile, Automatic 


Washer went into bankruptcy itself, 
thanks to suppliers with close to $1- 
million in claims. In its search for cash 
transfusions, it found a number of offers 
for its Nelson stock. John L. Wilson, 
executive vice-president of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., for one, reportedly offered 
a businessman $550,000. But the prize 
went to Seydel, who retired in 1954 at 
51 after selling a chain of four drug- 
stores to Walgreen. 

“If Wilson, who was a shrewd busi- 
nessman, was willing to pay $550,000, 
I figured it was probably worth a good 
bit more,” says Seydel. During this 
period, he visited all Nelson’s branch 
offices and practically set up house- 
keeping at the court hearings on the 
company. Finally, he offered $700,000, 
and by June 19, Stein, Heller, and all 
other interested parties agreed on a 
reorganization plan providing that: 

e Stein would withdraw the $6- 
million suit against Heller. 

¢ Heller would loan Nelson an 
additional $1,770,000. This brought 
what Nelson owed Heller up to $3.1- 
million, but this time ali at 6% interest. 

¢ Proceeds of the loan, plus cash 
on hand, would be used to pay creditors’ 
claims totaling $2.5-million. That 
would leave $300,000 for working capi- 
tal. 

¢ Fees of $173,506 would be paid 
to the trustee and attorneys. 

¢ Seydel would put $181,000 on 
deposit to buy any or all of Nelson’s still 
outstanding 3,009 shares at $55 each. 
¢ New Boom—With the court’s bless- 
ing on this plan, Seydel took over. One 
of his first decisions was to trim Nel- 
son to a profitable nucleus. He’s elimi- 
nating 10 branches in such cities as 
Houston, Dallas, and Austin, Tex., and 
even the office and warehouse at the St. 
Louis headquarters is up for sale. 

From the remaining eight offices in 
five Midwestern states, the company is 
now profiting at an annual rate of 
$150,000—more than the entire opera- 
tion made last year. Nelson’s debt to 
Heller has been cut almost in half. 
And the company boasts some $500,000 
in cash, about $1-million each in in- 
ventory and receivables, a net worth of 
$1.6-million, and a tax loss credit esti- 
mated at more than $1-million. 


lll. Whence From Here? 


From this welter of transactions, 
certainly some within the inner tangle 
of the Bellanca empire got hurt. Em- 
ployees of the shut-down Nelson did 
lose their jobs—but few had much 
trouble picking up equally good jobs 
elsewhere, say officials. Automatic 
Washer, which finally was declared 
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bankrupt, paid Bellanca the equivalent 
of $6.3-million for its Nelson stock, 
which it ultimately had to sell for $700,- 
000. Heller wound up halving its usual 
interest rate. 

But paradoxically, everyone else 
seemed to come forth in fairly good 
shape. Nelson’s original stockholders 
got $43 a share from Bellanca for stock 
then worth $20 on the market. Hold- 
outs did even better at Seydel’s price of 
$55. Nelson’s creditors were paid off to 
the dollar. Seydel acquired a going 
concern for a song, and lawyers and trus- 
tees walked off with fat fees. 
¢ Open to Suggestion—With this pain- 
ful experience in the past, Nelson is 
grooming for a diversified future of its 
own. Last month, at a special stock- 
holders’ meeting, the company received 
permission to increase authorized shares 
from 145,000 to 500,000 and changed 
its charter to permit entry into manu- 
facturing. It’s now in the market for 
other companies to buy; Seydel per- 
sonally investigates several prospects a 
week. Last week for instance he was 
in Cleveland looking over a prospect. 

Says a fellow Nelson executive: “We 
are interested in anything, so long as it 
is profitable.” 


New Boss at Socony 


Albert L. Nickerson, president of So- 
cony Mobil Oil Co., assumes the duties 
of chief executive officer Feb. 1, on the 
retirement of B. Brewster Jennings, 59, 
the board chairman and present top 
management man. Nickerson, a 46- 
year-old graduate of Socony’s first 
management training course (in 1936), 
has been president since the summer 
of 1955, a director since 1946. Orig- 
inally a marketing specialist, he was 
vice-president in charge of foreign mar- 
keting and refining before moving up 
to the presidency. Geologist Fred W. 
Bartlett, 60, a vice-president, takes over 
the title of chairman. 
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COPYPOWER 





Photostat Corporation 

offers a choice of 

seventeen models of 

apparatus to meet any 

individual photocopy- 
ing requirement, These models range 
from small office secretarial type units, 
to large capacity machines for the use 
of centralized in-plant production of 
photocopies. 

Backed by almost fifty years of 
“know-how” in the photocopying 
field, Photostat Photographic Copying 
Equipment can help solve your partic- 


PHOTOSTAT is the 
trademork 


rk of 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION. 





APPARATUS 
ACCESSORIES 
PAPER 
DEVELOPER 


FIXER ad 








ular copying requirements . . . large or 
small . . . routine or special. 

Our representatives located in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the country and 
in Canada are experts in their field. 
They will be glad to assist and advise 
you... whatever your copying prob- 
lems may be. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P. ©. Box 1970-A, Rochester 3, New York 
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For flexible control of motor power = 


DC motors by Century 


Direct current motors are the only way to solve certain 
drive problems. For example, in the case of multiple motor 
drives, only DC motors have the flexibility required to do 
the job right. Century manufactures a line of top quality 
DC motors which meet the growing need in industry for 
this kind of “‘controlled power.” 


Century DC motors give you the precise speed control 
needed to handle infinite variations in production and 
processing. And you can draw on Century’s more than fifty 
years of experience in DC motor applications. 


The line of top quality DC motors is only one of the reasons 


why your best motor investment is Century. Call your local 
Century man or Authorized Century Distributor about your 
specific motor applications. 


MOTORS 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3, Missourl * Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 








In Management 


Hawaiian Pineapple, in Surprise Move, 


Names H. C. Cornuelle, 37, President 


The surprise appointment of a new president at 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Inc., may indicate that all is 
not well with the company’s diversification program 
into canned vegetables and other fruits (BW—Dec.15 
'56,p181). But outgoing Pres. Henry A. White, 61, 
who moves up to chairman after 17 years in the presi- 
dency, says he will remain active in the company’s 
affairs. 

The new president, 37-year-old Herbert C. Cornuelle, 
has been with Hapco just four years, was brought in by 
White as public relations director. Reportedly, he has 
been given a free hand in the diversification program, 
but is expected to go a bit slower than White. Hapco 
owners are worried about the new low ($7) the stock hit 
last month, and about the shortage of cash—a stock 
dividend was declared last year to ease the strain on 
the pocketbook. 

Hapco also is said to be having some second thoughts 
on its decision to move its main offices from Honolulu 
to San Jose, Calif. Cornuelle, as public relations direc- 
tor, was one of the two vice-presidents—out of eight— 
still making his headquarters in Hawaii. 


Office Workers Get More Money 


Plus a Boost in Job Classification 


Office workers’ salaries went up an average of 7% last 
year, to a new high mean of $64 a week, and companies 
are putting more and more workers in higher job classi- 
fications. ‘These are the results of a survey by the 
National Office Management Assn. of almost a_half- 
million workers in 7,707 companies in 116 cities. 

On the upper pay level, the biggest percentage in- 
creases went to tabulating machine “operators and cost 
clerks; and, on the lower pay level, to messengers, mail 
clerks, and junior clerks. Accounting machine opera- 
tors’ salaries held steady, and the average for transcrib- 
ing machine operators actually went down a dollar. 

The most significant trend was the upgrading of the 
“junior” rating. Frequently, pay scales were held level 
by giving an employee a boost in status—without a 
change in job—and thus a boost in pay. The rate of 
increase in senior stenographers, for example, more than 
doubled the rate of increase in their junior counterparts. 

In individual cities, the trend was even clearer: 

In Milwaukee, the number of junior clerks reported 
went down 11%; the number of senior clerks went 
up 4% 

In Mobile, the number of junior stenographers de- 
creased 21%; the number of senior stenos rose 16% 

In Seattle, the number of junior typists increased 
141‘; but the number of senior typists increased 200% 
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The Western states turned out to be the highest 
paying region in the country, and the Atlantic states 
the lowest. But these same Eastern companies were 
the most generous with fringe benefits. There, 47% 
of the firms work less than a 40-hour basic week, but 
in the rest of the country, fewer than one company in 
five is below this figure. In four Atlantic Coast cities— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Newark—a ma- 
jority of the companies work less than 40 hours. Hous- 
ton’s the only other city filling this bill. 

In paid holidays, too, the East is the most generous. 
Only a third of the U.S. companies give eight or more 
paid holidays a year, but 59% of the Eastern companies 
do. In New York and Boston, the norm is 10 paid 
holidays. 

The situation in Canada is an accentuation of the 
Eastern pattern. Average salaries there are lower for 
all job categories, but the fringes are even fancier: ‘T'wo- 
thirds of the companies worked a 374-hour week or less, 
and practically all gave at least eight paid holidays. 


. Companies Raise Ante for Beginners 


The trend towards paying the office worker more 
seems set for another year. A new survey by NOMA’s 
New York City chapter shows that companies there had 
some 40,000 unfilled office jobs at the beginning of this 
year, and that more than a quarter of them wanted to 
increase their office force during 1958. Most have 
increased their starting salaries within the past six 
months—at the same time complaining that the quality 
of available workers hasn’t gone up, is frequently worse. 


Management Briefs 


S. H. Kress & Co., mindful of the noisy three-hour 
uproar caused by unhappy stockholders at last year’s 
annual meeting (BW—May25’57,p86), is instituting two 
new policies at this year’s meeting: (1) proxies will be 
sclicited, and (2) Pres. C. C. Trammell will attend. 


Four financial specialists have been nominated by 
Loew’s management for seats on the board. Approved 
by Lehman Bros. and Lazard Freres, investment bankers 
who hold large blocks of the movie maker's stock, the 
quartet will take the place of four men named by Cana- 
dian builder Joseph Tomlinson in last years com- 
promise board settlement (BW —Oct.19°57,p54). Tom- 
linson remains on the slate. 


The Securities & Exchange Commission and three of 
its lawyers are being sued for $l-million by Doeskin 
Products, Inc. The company, headed by one-time SEC 
Commissioner Leon Henderson (BW —Dec.28°57,p54), 
claims SEC “harassment” forced it to sell a stock issue 
last August at less than it would otherwise have realized. 


A Civil Aeronautics Board examiner has approved 
Howard Hughes’ plan to appease CAB worries over his 
holdings in both Trans World Airlines and Northeast 
Airlines. Hughes’ plan, to allow a CAB-picked bank 
to vote his shares of Atlas Corp., which controls North 
east (BW —Oct.5’57,p137), is expected to get an O.K. 
from the full board. 
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STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Dutch hold close control, 
with 200,000 shares held 
in: 

The Netherlands 65% 
United States 10% 
France 10% 
Switzerland, Britain, 


: ° 
LEADER of Philips’ worldwide expansion, and Belgium 15% 


Chmn. Pieter F. S. Otten, receives top 
decoration from Brazilian government. 


Brazil and West Germany are 
also principal expansion goals of 
Dutch electronics giant, which is 
now growing at a record rate. 


In the fiercely competitive electronics 
industry, the giant most feared—and 
respected—in foreign markets is N. V. 
Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken of Eind- 
hoven, Holland. 

Too dynamic to confine its growth to 
the tiny Dutch market, the company 
—under Anton F. Philips, co-founder, 
and now under Pieter F. S. Otten 
(cover and picture, left)—has followed 
an expansionist policy and built a com- 
plex, worldwide empire. 

In the year just ended, the company’s 
sales hit a record $842-million, with an 
after-tax profit of $53-million. ‘This 
sales volume, generated by several hun- 
dred factories in 32 countries (map), 
makes Philips the largest eclectronics- 
based company outside the U.S. 

General Electric Co., the industry 
leader here, does an annual business five 
times larger than Philips. But Philips’ 

sales growth—19.1% in 1957 alone—out- 
TV AND RADIO SETS are a major Philips’ sales item; it was half of free world market paces all competitors. And its rate of 
outside of U.S. in electronic and picture tubes; above is Eindhoven assembly line. new investment in plant and equip- 
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MM Where Philips Has Plants 
EW Where Philips Has 


FAR-FLUNG MARKETS 


In 1957, company grossed 
$842-million with sales 













in: 
The Netherlands 5% 
Western Europe 55% 
Western 

Hemisphere 25% 
Rest of World 15% 








ment, as a percentage of sales, is prob- 
ably higlict than for any other company 
in the eiectronics-electrical business. 
¢ Solid—Philips expects slower growth 
this year as a result of the mild business 
recession. But the long-term outlook is 
bright, because of its solid position in: 
¢ The nuclear-energy and missile 
fields, which will grow in importance in 
the vears ahead. 

¢ The Common Market in West- 
ern Europe—which began operating 
Jan. 1—where Philips has a network of 
highly efficient plants and a broad range 
of fast-selling consumer products. 

e The U.S. market, where contin- 
ued growth from present sales of well 
over $40-million may lead to expansion 
of its manufacturing facilities—-now em- 
ploying over 4,000 workers—and _ulti- 
mately to listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
¢ Spreading—Over the past five vears, 
Philips has poured roughly $250-mil- 
lion into new plants and research labs 
around the globe. Right now, it’s put- 
ting up a $380,000 plant at Loni, India 
—120 miles southeast of Bombay. In 
Western Europe, it just opened a huge 
phonograph-record plant in France and 
the first stage of a research center at 
Hamburg, West Germany. In Latin 
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olland Raises Its U.S. 


America—which Philips considers _ its 
second biggest market, after Europe— 
it’s building or planning plants in Mex- 
ico, Colombia, Argentina, and Chile. 
e Accent on Research—And right at 
its Eindhoven headquarters, the com- 
pany is blueprinting a new group of 
sleek research labs to supplement old 
ones outgrown. 

This is part of Philips’ enthusiastic 
interest in research, which has spear- 
headed many of its sales drives. Its 
research has come up with product 
developments—from _radio-telephonic 
equipment to special sound recorders— 
that potential customers could not do 
without. 

Of some 154,000 employees, Philips 
puts 11,000 to work on scientific re- 
search. About 3,000 are Ph.Ds ab- 
sorbed in basic research. Secretive about 
most of its activities, the company 
boasts about its research. Philips rates 
Western Electric Co. as the No. 1 
research company in the industry—and 
ranks itself as No. 2. 


|. Postwar Buildup 


Since World War II, Philips has 
broadened out—in its management con- 
cept, its range of products, and its use 





Sights 


of research as a tool for sales growth. 

On the management side, Anton F. 
Philips—who started the company with 
his scientific-minded brother, Gerard— 
ran things with an iron hand until 
close to his death in 1951. But at the 
end of World War II, the company set 
up a more liberal “board of manage- 
ment” with an inner “presidium.” 
Under Pieter Otten, Anton’s son-in-law, 
the presidium has delegated more inde- 
pendent power to the company’s 11 
industrial divisions. 

However, one Philips tradition re- 
mains unchanged: It seeks out the best 
talent available for top jobs. It is 
shockingly modern and American-style 
—from the European viewpoint—in pick- 
ing management systematically, without 
regard for family connections. 
¢ Product Shift—As for products, light 
bulbs—the company’s first venture—are 
no longer so important. By 1898, 
Philips was making money from its 
annual sales of 1.2-million — bulbs. 
Through the 1920s and 1930s, Philips 
was fighting with U.S. and European 
producers over light-bulb markets. 

But as early as World War I, 
Philips began a long process of vertical 
integration to make itself more self- 
sufficient. It built its own glass fur- 
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SECOND in command of Philips’ expan- 
sion is Frits J. Philips, son of co-founder. 





LEGAL expert for giant Philips of Holland 
is Dr. Anton J. Guepin, also on top board. 
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naces, opened its first research lab. In 
1919 the company moved into radios. 

Not satisfied with company research 
alone, Philips bought up patents here 
and there. In 1935, for instance, it got 
a hold on the patents for the basic 
design of a nuclear reactor from the 
late physicist Enrico Fermi. Just be- 
fore World War II, the company was 
working on nuclear instrumentation. 
e Into the Hottest Fields—Since 
World War II, this buildup of new 
products has spread fast in all directions. 
Research into ultraviolet lamp tech- 
niques led Philips into setting up a 
pharmaceutical division to produce 
drugs. Work in the acoustical field 
reached into specialized areas, such as 
production engineering on the stereo- 
phonic sound system for Mike Todd’s 
Todd-AO process used in the movie, 
Oklahoma! The company moved on 
from hi-fi recording equipment into 
production of phonograph records. It 
now has an agreement with Columbia 
Records in the U.S. for exchange of 
U.S. and European tape recordings. 

In the nuclear-energy field, Philips 
is geared up to produce control instru- 
ments—roughly 25% of the cost of a 
reactor. In the missile field, it recently 
bought a majority interest in a Dutch 
company employing 3,000 workers to 
make fire control and radar systems. 
This should put Philips in a strong posi- 
tion to capitalize on the NATO agree- 
ment to boost production of missile 
hardware in West Europe. 

The biggest product change is the 
emphasis on TV tube and set sales. 
Philips has captured more than half 
the worldwide market outside the U.S. 
for electronic and picture tubes. Its 
main sales target is Western Europe, 
which, unlike the U.S., is a relatively 
untapped TV market. 

e Assembly-Line Invention—As for re- 
search, Philips is inventing patentable 
products almost on an assembly-line 
basis—roughly 7,500 new patents are 
registered each year. The company has 
financed a technical high school that 
helps feed bright young technicians into 
Philips research labs. It has charted the 
inventiveness of its scientists so care- 
fully that it knows that they begin to 
lose their “productivity” at age 29. 


ll. Tight Control 


Despite its spread across the map, the 
Philips empire is in the tight financial 
grip of the Dutch. 

In 1920, mostly to protect itself from 
German financiers, the company organ- 
ized a_ holding company—N. V. 
Gemeenschappelijk Bezit van Aan- 
deelen Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken 
(or “Bezit”’ br short). Before World 
War II, Bezit held 89% of Philips’ 
shares. International General Electric 
Co. held another 6%, but in 1951, 


7 


sold its shares in Philips. Now about 
98% of the operating company’s shares 
have come into the hands of the hold- 
ing company. 

In addition, Philips’ top manage- 
ment holds “priority shares.” These 
shares have power to nominate mem- 
bers of the “board of management.” 
¢ Whole Show—In building its empire, 
Philips has often given the impression 
it is only part owner of subsidiaries and 
offshoots. But in practically every case 
it owns virtually 100% control. And 
Dutchmen, both in Eindhoven and out 
in the field, run the whole show. 

In Britain, $60-million out of the 
total $90-million business of Philips 
comes from Mullard Ltd., a wholly 


owned holding company that, in 
turn, owns some 18 plants. Today 
Mullard controls about 60% of the 


electronic-tube market and around 40% 
of the TV tube market in Britain. 
¢ Wartime Move—One of the manage- 
ment’s smartest moves was the transfer 
of the company—financially and legally 
—out of Holland itself before the Nazis 
moved in. In 1939, top brass shifted 
the company’s legal home to the Dutch 
island of Curacao off the coast of 
Venezuela. They put property and 
holdings in the Commonwealth under 
a British Trust. They grouped Philips’ 
holdings in the Western Hemisphere 
under an American trust handled—even 
todav—by Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Meanwhile, most of Philips’ top brass 
fled to Britain, finally to the environs of 
New York Citv. At war’s end, even 
with plant and equipment at Eind- 
hoven demolished, company finances 
and management were ready to go to 
work again. 


ill. Major Targets 


In its current expansion, Philips is 
pushing hard in three major markets— 
West Germany, Brazil, and the U.S. 
Each is a case study in skillful manage- 
ment. 

For Philips, Germany is an old battle- 
ground, first in lamp-bulbs, _ later 
against Telefunken, the German radio 
trust. Under Hitler’s planned economy, 
Philips got a fixed share of the German 
market—for instance, 5% of radio sets 
sold. By making oversized de luxe sets, 
the company boosted its dollar-share of 
the market to 10%. 

During World War Il, Frits J. 
Philips, son of Anton and now the 
company’s vice-chairman (picture, left), 
staved behind Nazi lines. The U.S. 
government later accused the company 
of playing along with the Nazis. The 
company flatly denied this, saying Frits 
Philips was there solely to keep Phil- 
ips’ German interests out of Nazi 
hands. 

Shortly after the war, Philips formed 
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An all-electronic telephone 
change (said to be the first for 
commercial use) has no moving 
parts, is noiseless and can be 
used in explosive atmospheres. 
It includes a ““memory” which 
will hold an incoming call. 

& 
Wire can be strung beside a rail- 
road track by a new travelling 
crane at the rate of 60,000 feet 
per hour. PP 


Simplex recently completed one 
of the largest and heaviest ship- 
ments of cable ever transported 
on one reel — nearly two miles 
of ANHYDREX XX insulated 
submarine cable weighing 60 
tons. és 


A new rubber-like material is 
porous, but will contain liquids. 
& 

Boron, lithium, hydrogen per- 
oxide and fluorine compounds 
are to be the fuels of a new 
bomber reported to be in the 

design stage. 

& 
Smog-causing chemicals from 
automobile exhausts can be elim- 
inated by a chemical catalyst 
developed by an automobile 
manufacturer. 

& 
Improvements in the explosive 
rivet have made it noiseless. 

& 


from $1.50 to 60 cents per thou- 
sand gallons. 
& 


“Talk-back TV”, a new advance 
in educational television, enables 
a pupil to ask questions of a 
teacher who is broadcasting from 
a distant room. 

& 
Scientists have been able to pro- 
duce shock waves with speeds of 
more than 100,000 mph (above 
Mach 150) involving tempera- 
tures higher than 100,000°F. 

& 


Some 1958 automobiles are using 
aluminum instead of copper in 
battery cables. 
& 

The first deep sea telephone 
cables to utilize the revolution- 
ary new Bell Laboratory vac- 
uum tube repeaters were manu- 
factured by Simplex. Minimum 
tube life is expected to be 20 
years. 


4 
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C-L-X (Sealex) is the name of a 
new, completely sealed, corru- 
gated metallic cable sheath 
manufactured by Simplex. It is 
pliable, moistureproof, and per- 
mits cable engineers to select 
the most economical cable cores, 
while assuring the greatest me- 
chanical protection available. 
& 
Observations of the aurora dur- 
ing the Geophysical Year show 
that it occurs simultaneously at 
both the North and South Poles. 
This definitely identifies it with 
the earth’s magnetic field. 
& 


A miniature battery about the 
size of a paper ciip is said to de- 
liver a steady flow of current for 
176,000 hours. 





Shirtsleeve Service 


Simplex recently completed an order 
for 4600 ft. of Anhydrex XX Parkway 


Cable. The Simplex man was on the 
spot to help with installation, which 
happened to be on a 9,500 ft. mountain 
in rough terrain. He helped design a 
reel mounting bracket (for holding up 


Only the touch of a hand is & 
needed to light a new lamp. The Danish trawlers are using nylon 
electricity in the hand does the propellers. The four-foot, three- 


work. bladed size weighs only seven- to 7200 Ibs.) for the front of the tractor 
&9 teen pounds and they reduce vi- used for laying. He supervised the lay- 

. ; p heation ist impact d =| ing of two lengths 2200 feet long. 
Thorium is about three times as and sone osion. ' This case typifies the kind of coopera- 


plentiful as uranium. A new proc- 
ess for the production of reac- 


tion that Simplex offers in order to as- 
& ; sure correct installation and satisfac- 


tor-grade thorium should lead to 
a reduction in the cost of atomic 
fuel. 

& 
A high-output ultraviolet lamp, 
for heating and air-conditioning 


A cell that generates electricity 
by the chemical action of oxygen 
and hydrogen has been an- 
nounced. It avoids some of the 
disadvantages of both dry cells 
and storage batteries. 
& 

An airplane has been built which 
can change its shape while in 
flight for the purpose of testing 
aerodynamic configurations. 


See us at Booth 1124 Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show, Chicago 


tory service. 


SIMPLEX WIRE 4&4 CABLE 


Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 
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Technology center helps solve problems 
of industry. Plant sites available. 
And a Marine Midiand bank knows this area. 


Industrial research is one of Troy’s im- 
portant contributions to business. For 
example, here the country’s oldest col- 
lege of engineering and science makes 
available research facilities as well as the 
assistance of its highly trained staff to 
many of the 200 industrial concerns lo- 
cated in the Troy area. You may want to 
consider this availability of technological 
assistance in your plans for your business. 

You'll find the city officials most help- 
ful should you be interested in locating 
here, Plant sites are developed; there is 


electric power, gas and oil to spare. And 
Troy is served by a variety of transporta- 
tion routes, including the New York 
State Thruway, which give you quick 
access to profitable major markets. 

A Marine Midland bank serves the 
Troy area with 7 offices. For more infor- 
mation write Chester F. Millhouse, Presi- 
dent of The Manufacturers National 
Bank of Troy. This Marine Midland 
banker will be glad to share with you 
the bank’s detailed knowledge of men, 
markets and materials, 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Building with the state of New York 
through 159 offices in 85 communities 
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Alldephi to run newly built plants and 
older companies it purchased outright. 
Alldephi was the first company to open 
a TV plant in West Germany. 

Alldephi’s 12 plants employ 17,500 
workers. ‘The company has adapted it- 
self so completely to local conditions 
that few people in Hamburg—for ex- 
ample—know that Roentgen-Mueller, 
the X-ray equipment maker in their 
city, is Philips-owned. While Alldephi 
may not lead in sales of consumer TV 
and radio sets, it ranks tops as a sup- 
plier of components. 

Altogether, Philips has boosted sales 
in West Germany fourfold in the past 
eight years. 

Brazil is a rich, new market with few 
problems for Philips except how to ex- 
pand fast enough. 

There the company does a $32-mil- 
lion business. Before the war, it op- 
erated in Brazil mostly in the tube 
replacement market. Since 1949, it has 
gone into full-scale production. It has 
caught up with, or passed, GE and 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. in sales of competing products. 
It operates some half-dozen plants in 
the Sao Paulo area and 12 sales com- 
panies. 

Philips assigned a top-flight Dutch- 
man—W olter Van Wolthers—as trouble- 
shooter to lay the foundation for its 
Brazilian organization. All the com- 
pany’ top employees in Brazil are 
Dutch. By treating their jobs as semi- 
permanent, mixing with the upper- 
crust in society and business circles, and 
often marrying Brazilians, these men 
have helped Philips blend in with the 
local scenery. 

Philips uses every trick of the trade 
in Brazil. In Sao Paulo it employs 65 
men on _ research—not the “break- 
through” type, but research to adapt 
company products to local tastes. 
There’s also an economics department 
plotting Brazil’s future economic course. 

On the commercial level, the com- 
pany exploits the fact that its U.S. 
competitors come from the “land of 
giant companies”—as Brazilians see the 
U.S.—while Philips is a company from 
“poor, little Holland.” At the same 
time, Philips doesn’t discourage the 
average Brazilian from thinking that 
Philips products are “American” be- 
cause of the American-sounding name 
(sometimes confused with Philco). 

In the U.S., Philips is moving ahead 
steadily—but cautiously. 

Before World War II, Philips had 
four small companies in the U.S. 
Voluntarily—and sometimes by agree- 
ment—it made little attempt to com- 
pete with big U.S. companies in the 
sale of electrical consumer products. 

By 1944, with Philips executives liv- 
ing here, the company had eight off- 
shoots—most of them doing war work. 
The primary company to emerge under 
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We feel at home the free world over 





Hanareds of refiners in 24 countries 
the free world over are now using UOP 
petroleum refining and petrochemical 
processes and services. For more than forty 
years UOP has provided research 

and engineering developments for the 
improvement of petroleum refining 
technology and has made them available 
to all refiners everywhere. This long, 
world-wide experience makes it possible 
for us to have a practical understanding 

of the individual refiner’s problems no 
matter what his geographical location 

or the size or scope of his operation. 
Wherever a processing problem exists 
chances are UOP will feel at home 

with it and be able to provide exactly 
the right answer. We’ve been doing 

it for years. 


UNIVERSAL OIL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road 
Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 





More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 
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the roof of the American Trust set up 
by Philips brass was North American 
Philips Co. Inc. 

Since the war, Philips has been some- 
what undecided about its approach to 
the U.S. market. It wants a big stake 

here. But it fears that if it becomes 

How pr a pe rty too big and active, it will come under 
the eye of the Dept. of Justice. 

This fear stems partly from the 

facts affect — cartel suit filed by the Dept. 

of Justice in January, 1941, against GE, 

other electrical producers, and Philips. 

+ The charges included price-fixing and 

pro its illegal combinations to acquire monop- 


olies on patents, limit light-bulb pro- 





Fou whot ad worth... 





from the Cusmere’ Sunvicn Buuarm duction, and allot sales territories. 
of The American Appraisal Company Philips emerged fairly unscathed from 
this suit—but it doesn’t want to get 

The real test of management is to that of a new machine of greater ca- in trouble again. 
operate a plant so as to assure a pacity, or speed, or closer tolerances. The end result is that Philips is try- 
flow of profits on the investment. M t eer ing to get big in the U.S. market by 


P , h ae acting like a small company. Mostly 
The ideal goal would be to operate —_ comparisons as a basis for justify- through North American Philips, it is 


ae pues ontimeaty = _ — ing substantial appropriations for buying up small, specialized companies. 
pacity. To approach this goal, it fol- —_ replacements, and it needs adequate | Its largest offshoot is Consolidated Elec- 
lows that the product must have a property records for budgeting fu- tronics Industries Corp., which does a 


market and must be sold at an __ ture capital expenditures. $30-million business. Its latest acquisi- 
attractive price. tion—in September of 1957—was Mep- 
£*e co Inc., which makes precision re- 


To obtain and maintain volume sistors. 


production, management is Con- — american Appraisal Service furnishes up- | ¢ U.S. Activities—Virtually all of 
stantly concerned with costs; it is to-date authoritative information about the Philips’ business here is handled out 


: xistence, alue of assets... he offices of North Ameri Phili 
always seeking new methods, new e cost or current vah pet of the offices of North American Philips 
F ‘ and the adequacy of depreciatio vis " Ras at ‘Je ; 
materials and new machines to in- Values pre ow yo = - * saree —Pieter van den aa rr also 
crease the efficiency of its opera- data on every item of property. An Amer- heads up Conso idate slectronics. 
tions and reduce manufacturing ican Appraisal report represents more than Among NAP’s holdings are a reai estate 


half a century of experience in the field of company that holds mortgages on the 











costs. A manufacturing plant in full valuation for purposes of insurance, property of local Philips executives. 
operation is a visible example of accounting, taxes, property control and cor- There are NAP divisions and sub. 
capital at work. porate fmancing. sidiaries from New York to San Fran- 
The term “working capital,” as = ee 
: : N: st jobs are ex- 
= in accounting as arg _ The AM ERICAN port-import business * patent nego- 
cash or its near equivalent. Yet, tiations. It imports the Norelco electric 
cash in the bank might better be re- APPRAISAL shaver, oven concentrate, and medi- 
ferred to as “idle capital” —whereas Company cal X-ray equipment. Now it’s intro- 
money invested in a useful machine SINCE 1896... LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED ducing a_new hifi tape recorder. 
soak fp Ghee: Soe “SRS Cage Hae Ofte: wen, Winn | ot, NAP sells» prodicts—mosty 
because it is producing products and, penned Cleveland Mo ten —— made by other U.S. manufacturers—in 
normally, profits. However, an ob- Boston = Dalles =» New Orleans St. Lovis foreign markets. On the patent side, 
solete or worn machine may be per- came — anes NAP buys up and registers here the 
forming its function so slowly that ABlitat Cxnatinn Aagrateat Cupane, Bik patents of the parent company. 
it no longer produces a profit. When Montreal and Toronto * Doilars—NAP considers itself _ vir- 
that point is reached, it is time to tually independent of Eindhoven. But 
retire and replace the asset ¢---------------- 4 its earnings filter back to European 
‘ . rer a a | stockholders as beneficiaries of the 
The development of a sound re- | 525 E. Michigan Street | American Trust. What the parent com- 
placement program is an important | Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. BW : pany would like, would be for NAP to 
function of management. An essen- | Without obligating me, put my name earn enough dollars in this country 
: “ ‘ | on the list to receive your Clients’ | t » of its U.S tockholders—i 
tial basis for such a program is a Service Bulletins which discuss valuation ! eis Wiles gh "listed “a gg Big 
detailed inventory of the existing — Board 
assets which will reflect age, original BBM... cecccccccececcesccccvesccces In the years ahead, the dollar earn- 
cost, annual depreciation and main- | _ 1 | ings may not be a problem in getting 
tenance charges, and current replace- Pembastorysteneneonensventnenhentnis 1 | a listing. What might really hurt 
ment costs. Position oF Title. ...ssseseeeseeseseees | | Eindhoven, would be the “full dis- 
. : closure” of its worldwide holdings be- 
With these data available, com- DG encnconccgiaddeadiusmenesesis | fore the Securities & Exchange , Fanos 
parisons may be made of the cost of ; City... — | mission—something Philips has never 
operating existing equipment with PAINE REI MEIER done before. END 
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WAGNER TRANSFORMERS THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 
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LT otary kilns at Missouri Portland Cement Company i 





Missouri Portland Cement meets increasing 
power needs... provides for future expansion! 


In 1949, Missouri Portland Cement Company completed i” 


: FR 
a modern power distribution system to meet its demand 7 - ; ‘ 
for electricity. Its main substation provided 12,000 kva j (} 
of transformer capacity—supplied by two Wagner Power 
Transformers—which could be raised to 16,000 kva by ts 
the use of cooling fans. The system also included five : 
unit substations—powered by Wagner Unit Substation 2 
Transformers. 
Since that time a need for increased production 
brought about the installation of a third rotary kiln, and 
even 16,000 kva was inadequate. ; 
This pressing need for power was met by the addition 
of a third 6000/8000 kva Wagner Power Transformer, 
and by an additional Wagner Unit Substation Trans- 
former for the load-centers. 
Wagner Power and Unit Substation Transformers can 
meet your power needs just as they do at Missouri Port- 
land Cement Company. Ask your nearby Wagner Sales 
Engineer to help you plan for your power needs. Call a 
the nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write us. TRANSFORMER TRIPLETS...BORN 8 YEARS APART 
These three Wagner Power Transformers in the main substation at Prospect Hill, are 


identical—although the third unit was built eight years afte? the first two. They 
meet the tremendous demand for a dependable flow of power for Missouri Portland 
Cement Company. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


MS. AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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In Business Abroad 


West Europe Is Proving Good Market 


For U.S.-Built Nuclear Reactors 


A 50-kw. research reactor built by Atomics Interna- 
tional Div. of North American Aviation went into op- 
eration at the University of Frankfurt in West Germany 
last week. The Frankfurt reactor, second to start opera- 
tion in West Germany, was built under contract with 
Farbwerke Hoechst for research in radiochemistry, medi- 
cine, and materials. 

U. S. producers of nuclear power equipment expect 
to take a bigger hand in West European atomic power 
programs. In addition to the recent sale of a power 
reactor in Belgium, another power reactor is being 
readied for sale in Western Europe soon. Meanwhile, 
negotiations are nearing completion for the sale of six 
more U.S.-built reactors for West European industrial 
use. U.S. research developments in fuel efficiency for 
the two best-established reactor types—boiling water and 
pressurized water—will be passed along in the deals. 


West Germany’s Chemical Industry 
Posted a Record Year in 1957 


West Germany's fast-growing chemical industry had 
another record-breaking year in 1957 with sales of $4.2- 
bilion—up 13% over 1956. Exports kept pace with the 
eeneral rise to account for nearly $1.1-billion, or 26% 
of the total. (British chemical exports in 1957 rose 9% 
to a total of $748-million.) 

I'he main export markets for West German chemicals 
were Holland ($51-million), the U.S. ($43.6-million), 
Switzerland ($43-million), and Italy ($42.6-million). ‘The 
biggest West German customer in South America was 
Brazil ($17-million). Asian countries together bought 
$123-million worth of West German chemical products. 

Prices of West German chemicals have risen only 7% 
since 1950, whereas coal prices are up 75%, and iron 
and steel prices have risen over 90%. 


Canada Announces Plan to Sell 


Surplus Wheat to Asian Nations 


Canada has launched a 10-year program to sell wheat 
to members of the Colombo Plan in South and South- 
east Asia. With this program, the Diefenbaker gov- 
ernment hopes to remove up to 40-million bu. of wheat 
from choked elevators on the Canadian prairies. (Last 
July, Canada’s carryover crop totaled 728-million bu.) 

To finance the program, the Canadian government 
is putting up $50-million. Of this amount, $35-million 
is for loans to member countries, and $15-million is an 
outright gift to India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. ‘This finan- 
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cial aid is in addition to Canada’s contribution of $34.4- 
million in economic assistance this year to Colombo 
Plan nations. 

‘To start the new program, 15-million bu. will be 
shipped to India this winter and spring. The Indian 
shipment, worth between $20-million and $25-million, 
will be paid for in seven equal annual installments, be- 
ginning three years after the shipment is completed. 


Britain at Last Has Coal to Export, 
But Will Have to Scrounge for Buyers 


For the first time since the end of the war, Britain 
has enough coal on hand to show some of its old inter- 
ests in the coal exporting business—once a bustling trade. 
The National Coal Board has announced that stocks 
available for the new year have jumped to 27-million 
tons—an increase of 6.6-million tons over the supply 
available at the beginning of 1957. 

But Britain will run into obstacles in trying to sell a 
sizable amount of coal to her traditional customers on 
the Continent. Many West European consumers now 
have long-term coal contracts elsewhere. West Ger- 
many, for example, which signed for long-term deliveries 
with U. S. suppliers in 1954, took nearly $240-million 
worth of coal from the U.S. last year. 


Ship Prices Took a Dive in ‘57, 
Oil Tanker Fleet Grew Larger 


Ship values in 1957 suffered their biggest decline since 
the early 1920s according to New York ship brokers. 
Both dry cargo and tanker tonnage were affected. 
Liberty-type ships at the end of last year were selling for 
about $600,000, roughly one-third the price they com- 
manded a year earlier. 

The latest figures from London show that 204 tank: rs 
were added to the world oil tanker fleet during 1957, 
helping produce a glut. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Olivetti of Italy has started construction on a type- 
writer plant near Sao Paulo, Brazil. Initial production 
of 2,000 machines is slated for 1959; later, output is ex- 
pected to reach 30,000 machines a year. . . . Necchi 
is teaming up with Turkish interests to build Turkev’s 
first sewing machine factory. 


D. D. Feldman Oil & Gas, Inc., of Dallas, and newly 
formed Turkish Gulf Oil Co. have reached an agreement 
with Ankara to prospect for oil in ‘Turkey. 


Britain’s largest trade union, the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Unions, plans to negotiate 
on its own for more trade with Russia and Communist 
China. This way, the confederation hopes to prevent 


possible unemployment among its own members. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS « TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


Sending EDSEL off 


to a flying start! 






From your first turn of the igni 
tion key, the eager new Edsel 
is sparked for fast take-off! 

The trigger to its stepped-up 
horsepower is a husky 12-volt battery .. . like this one 
made to rigid Edsel specifications by Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc. and power-insured with Dewey and 
Almy’s Battery Separators. 

These vital separators insulate the power-producing 
plates in the battery ... prevent them from shorting out. 
They are made from resin-impregnated fiber sheets, porous 
enough to allow free flow of acid for peak starting power. 

For peak staying power they’re constructed with sturdy 
forged ribs that maintain proper plate spacing despite 
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BATTERY SCPARATORS * CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY * CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS ® 









pressure and vibration. Then they’re face-coated with 
tortureproof ‘“‘Vinyl Armor”’ for extra resistance to oxida- 
tion and corrosion. 

Shrugging off summer heat, winter cold, and extreme 
road vibration, DARAK “Vinyl Armor’”’ Separators help 
a battery give fast, dependable starts year ’round. More 
power to Edsel. More power to you when you look for 
DARAK Separators in the next new battery you buy. 

Dewey and Almy has produced well over a_ billion 
DARAK Separators for every type of automotive storage 
battery. These improved battery separators are a product 
of chemical research the kind of research that has 
enabled Dewey and Almy to make real contributions to 
many basic industries. 


FLOWED-IN* GASKETS 
METEOROLOGICAL BALLOONS * ORGANIC CHEMICALS * SHOE MATERIALS * SODA LIME®* TEXTILE PRINTING PRODUCTS 


\0 chipping- no rusting 
\0 pitting - no peeling 


with ever-bright brightwork of 


SUDETIOT ses 


no work-no Worry 


Let it rain, mist or dew 

. for the lifetime of 
the car, stainless steel brightwork never 
needs care. Exposure to the elements can’t 
harm it. You don’t lift a finger or pay a penny to keep 
the showroom shine of stainless. @ Strong, hard, ever- 
bright stainless steel will serve you best on your new 
car, and protect top value when you sell. And the chances 
are, it ll be SUPERIOR. 


Superior Steel 
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This year will bring critical tests for U.S. foreign policy—more fateful 
than any since World War IL 


All the signs point to a bold Soviet effort to destroy Western unity or to 
stampede the West. To meet the pressure, Washington will need both 
steady nerves and diplomatic flexibility. 


The Soviet press makes it clear that Sputniks I and II were only the 
beginning of Moscow’s new drive. During 1958 more Russian earth satellites 
will circle the earth—and reveal something more about Soviet missile 
strength. There may be a Russian try for the moon. As a worldwide pres- 
tige builder, there has been almost nothing in history like the Sputnik. 


A mixture of military threats and political blandishments will flow from 
the Kremlin—designed to neutralize Scandinavia, draw Iran into the Soviet 
bloc, produce a new Berlin crisis, or press the U.S. into fruitless conferences. 


Then the Soviet economic offensive is bound to gather momentum 
(BW—Jan.11’58,p103). After a year of gains in the Middle East, it’s moving 
into Africa and into Latin America. 


Starting with the NATO summit meeting in December, Washington has 
been stiffening Western defenses—wmilitary and diplomatic. 


Pres. Eisenhower scored this week with his reply to the barrage of let- 
ters from Soviet Premier Bulganin (page 32). The President opened the 
door to East-West negotiations and squelched some of Moscow’s clamor for 
a conference. He also satisfied our NATO allies. 


Then, on another front, the Administration is set with a new foreign 
aid program. 


Foreign aid spending for the next fiscal year—assuming Eisenhower 
gets his budget request—will rise only $119-million. 


But note this: For the first time since Korea the President is asking less 
money for military hardware than for economic aid. He wants $1.8-billion 
for weapons, $2.1-billion for other aid. Last year, military requests exceeded 
the rest by $300-million; the year before, by $1.2-billion. 


The change in emphasis reflects the Administration’s decision to counter 
the Soviet economic offensive in underdeveloped countries. 


India is a case in point. The $300-million Indian aid package unwrapped 
by the State Dept. this week falls short of what India needs to carry out its 
second five year pian. But it will go a long way to tide New Delhi over its 
present foreign exchange crisis. 


The Indian aid program includes about $225-million from the Export- 
Import Bank and from the Development Loan Fund. The rest will come 
from remission of payments due on an earlier wheat loan and from surplus 
food shipments (the World Bank also plans in the next year to lend India up 
to $100-million). 


Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold is working overtime to breathe new life into 
the United Nations. This week he is in London seeking British help to 
revive the U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee. Also, he is trying to get back- 
ing for a U.N.-sponsored Middle East development program. 





I NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK With the Soviets boycotting the Disarmament Subcommittee, the Secre- 
tary General fears that it may fold completely. So he is trying to work out 

JAN. 18, 1958 a plan whereby influential neutrals, such as India, would put pressure on 
Moscow to ease its boycott. Last fall the neutrals went along with the West’s 
disarmament plan and with its proposal to enlarge the subcommittee. 


Hammarskjold also wants London’s help in launching a U.N. economic 
program for the Middle East. Apparently the Secretary General’s idea is to 
have a big development loan fund, to be contributed by the oil producing 
countries and foreign oil companies. It would be administered—under the 
U.N.’s wing—by the Middle Eastern governments. The catch is that all the 
area’s oil producers, except Kuwait, feel they have no oil income to spare. 





Guatemala’s presidential election this weekend may not end smoothly. 
That could mean new problems for Washington and new troubles for U.S. 
companies operating in the country. 


Of the three candidates, Col. Cruz Salazar—a pro-U.S. moderate—is 
likely to get the most votes. But he may not get the necessary 51% majority. 
Then, the Guatemalan congress would have to break the deadlock by choos- 
ing a president. If it picks Cruz Salazar—as is likely—Gen. Ydigoras, the 
volatile right-wing candidate, may stir up new riots. 


This is Guatemala’s second presidential election since the assassination 
of Castillo Armas last summer. After the first election in October, Ydigoras, 
the runnerup, started riots and forced a return to provisional government. 


Meanwhile, Communists and leftists have been drifting back to Guate- 
mala. Their party—now legalized—is putting up a candidate. If Cruz 
Salazar’s center party and Ydigoras’ right-wingers come to blows over the 
election results, then the leftist party may become pivotal. 


In Venezuela, Dictator Perez Jimenez has crushed a second attempt to 
overthrow his regime. Now he is alternately placating “liberal-minded” air 
force officers and clamping down on dissatisfied student groups. 


Observers estimate that if Perez Jimenez survives the next few weeks, 
he will be out of serious danger—for awhile. But no one is betting on his 
lasting out the year. 


British exports hit a record total of $9.3-billion last year, according to 
the British Board of Trade. The excess of imports over exports was up $157- 
million over 1956. But the gap narrowed toward the end of 1957. And with 
“invisible income” (tourism, shipping, insurance, etc.) Britain came out 
well ahead for the year. 


But London isn’t optimistic about trade prospects for 1958. Imports 
are running at a high level. The sharp drop in import prices—which has 
helped offset the rise in volume—may not last. And traders expect some 
decline in exports to raw-material producers. 


Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd. is blueprinting a long-range jet airliner, the 
VC-10. It’s the latest sign that the British aircraft industry intends to battle 
with U.S. and French aircraft producers for new jet-airliner orders. 


British Overseas Airways Corp. (BOAC) has placed a $168-million order 
PAGE 116 —the largest ever in Britain—for 35 VC-10s, with an option for 20 more. 
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AVIS SERVICE AGENT EVELYN MEYERS of Cleveland assists Bill Veeck, president of Gallagher, Samuel and Veeck, 


public relations firm, in planning the most convenient routes, as he prepares to leave on a business trip in his Avis car. 


She helps you go first class 


in your new 


She’s the Avis Service Agent. Besides 
having a smart new Ford or other 
fine car waiting for you, she makes 
your travels easier and more enjoy- 
able in many, many ways. 


Make her your information head- 
quarters when you are away from 
home. She knows the area thoroughly 
and can route your trip, provide you 
with local maps, and advise you about 
available accommodations along the 
way. She'll even forward messages 
or telegrams for you, and, of course, 
she’s a reservation expert and will 


VIS car 


reserve a car for you almost any- 
where in the world. 

And, if you like, she will arrange 
for you to use the convenient Avis 
“Rent it here—leave it there” service. 
This permits you to leave your car 
at any Avis office in the nation, no 
matter where you rented it. (In some 
areas, there is a modest return 
charge. In many cities, it is free.) 

Start each trip with a call to your 
nearest Avis office to reserve a car 
at any one of more than 1200 Avis 
stations the world over. 


A LOCAL CALL TO AVIS RESERVES YOU 
A CAR ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


RENT-&-CAR 


GO FIRST CLASS... 
ALL THE WAy 


Copyright 1958, Avis, Inc. 184 High Street, Boston 10, Mass 
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Steelcase offers you the advantages of you get today may be used interchangeably 
the most complete line of fine steel with those you will need later. Steelcase Inc., 
office furniture in the country. You Grand Rapids, Michigan. In Canada: Cana- 
will be able to style each working dian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


area individually and still maintain a uni- Our full-color brochure 


formly attractive appearance throughout the Ask your secretary to write for 


office. And, since these space-saving units are our award-winning Steelcase 
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In Washington 


Eisenhower Settles on Chantilly, Va., 


For Airport to Serve the Capital 


_Pres. Eisenhower has ordered work started on a second 
airport for the nation’s capital at Chantilly, Va., about 
25 miles west of Washington. His decision, bolstered 
by construction orders to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, apparently puts an end to the years-long con- 
troversy over the site of another airport, which everyone 
agrees is needed. 

At one time, it appeared that Burke, Va., about 17 
miles southwest of Washington, would get the nod. 
The CAA even bought 1,050 acres of land near Burke, 
but now has asked the General Services Administration 
to declare that acreage surplus to the government’s 
needs. 

Another possibility was the designation of Baltimore’s 
Friendship International Airport as a Washington termi- 
nal—a solution plugged by Maryland’s two senators. 
Finally, the President ordered a special study, which 
decided on Chantilly. 

Congress already has appropriated $12.5-million for 
the new airport, but probably will be asked for another 
$30-million to $40-million to complete the job. Opera- 
tions at the field tentatively are scheduled to begin in 
late 1960 or early 1961. Meanwhile, Friendship may be 
used to ease some of the trafic burden of Washington’s 
crowded National Airport. 


Easier Money Expected to Spur 


Housing for Military Families 


If the mortgage market eases as predicted, the military 
services expect to place 50,000 family units of Capehart 
housing under contract on some 100 projects in 1958. 
That would be double the 1957 rate. 

Tight money held down this program of privately 
financed housing for military families during 1957. 
Most contractors obtained the financing for their pro- 
jects from the Federa! National Mortgage Assn., which 
had committed $319-million of government funds to 
Capehart housing by the end of the year. 

Only $97-million of these government mortgage 
funds—sufhcient for starting about 6,300 units—were 
available for military housing at the beginning of 1958. 
Bidders on Capehart projects were on notice that they 
must find private sources for mortgage funds. To attract 
private money, financing rules have been liberalized to 
allow discounting up to 4 points on Capehart mortgages, 
as an offset to the low interest rate of 4% fixed by law 
for these loans. 

This discount privilege already is getting large invest- 
ors interested in Capehart mortgages. Some mortgage 
brokers expect Capehart loans to be taken up at lower 
discounts of 34 and 3 points in a few months, as the 
money market gets easier. 
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But the Defense Dept. is not putting all its faith in 
Capehart. Its Family Housing Office is developing a 
plan to set up a housing corporation that could raise 
funds in the private market to build needed projects. 
This plan—to be worked out and presented to Congress 
this year—would supplement the Capehart program, 
particularly if money stays tight and private investors 
don’t come forward to take Capehart mortgages. 


New Trade Policy Committee 


Lessens State Dept.’s Influence 


The White House this week defined the role of its 
new Cabinet-level Trade Policy Committee, headed by 
Commerce Dept.’s Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, Henry Kearns. The group is to be the official 
advisory voice to the President on trade matters. 

The seven-man board mainly represents a shift of 
responsibility for advice on trade policy from the State 
Dept. to the Commerce Dept. The Administration 
made the move to answer protectionist charges that 
foreign political interests, rather than domestic business 
interests, have guided the State Dept.’s trade planning. 

The new board will be made up of representatives 
from seven departments—State, Commerce, Treasury, 
Defense, Agriculture, Interior, and Labor. Just what 
effect the new group will have on Administration trade 
policy is uncertain. Protectionists claim the group is 
an attempt to disguise White House trade liberalism 
by paying lip service to domestic producers. Backers 
of freer trade fear the committee will give trade restric- 
tionists more influence in Eisenhower's “kitchen cab- 
inet.” Kearns says formation of the board gives the 
Commerce Dept. “new influence in basing trade policy 
on domestic economics rather than international poli- 
tics.” 


Big Roadbuilding Program Produces 
Only a Small Amount of Chiseling 


The new interstate highway program is “a tempta- 
tion to dishonest and unscrupulous persons,” federal 
highway administrator Bertram D. Tallamy told a 
Senate subcommittee this week. But considering the 
size of the program, there have been only a few irregu- 
larities. 

Since the program was started, three states—Indiana, 
Arizona, and Oregon—have found evidence of skul- 
duggery. The Bureau of Public Roads last year cracked 
down on the Indiana situation by refusing federal funds 
for a previously acquired right-of-way. 

In Arizona and Oregon, state right -of-way agents have 
been accused of illegal financial dealings. Tallamy said 
his watchdog division is investigating to make sure no 
federal money is involved. 

Only one case of malfeasance by construction con- 
tractors has been reported. In Arkansas, a subcontractor 
and a resident engineer of the State Highway Dept. were 
jailed after materials delivered to a federal project were 
found to be less than expected. 
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YCOON-TAXI 


.-but guess how much it saves! 


The three executives in the Bell 47J are saving 
their company a lot of money. How? By recover- 
ing 60 man hours each week from time lost in 
travel by automobile. 


Here’s how they do it: 


A run from Home Office to the Plant, 140 
miles away ..a daily round trip that took 
seven hours by car . . now takes only about 
three by helicopter. The savings per week, 
per passenger, are twenty hours. That’s 
sixty Key Man hours a week..3,120 
hours a year . . saved by the Bell. And how 
much, in terms of dollars? At $25.00 an 
hour (which executives tell us is really 
conservative), the savings in one year 
alone total $78,000.00 .. far more than 
the cost of the helicopter! 


Bear in mind, this is door-to-door transportation 
.. all-weather transportation that operates even 
when the ducks are grounded. 


But, as any corporate user of the Bell will tell 
you, the “tycoon-taxi” run is only one of the 
helicopter’s major jobs. For the Bell is a hauler 
.. an ambulance. . an inspector . . a limousine for 
important customers. It’s also a community rela- 
tions expert par excellence. In manufacturing, 
oil, construction, utilities and dozens of more 
fields, the Bell has long paid its way. 


Want to learn how this holds true for you as 
well? Simply try the Bell in your business. Let 
us tell you about our popular LEASE/PUR- 
CHASE PLAN and about the many excellent 
CHARTER SERVICES ready to serve you. 
Write us today, Dept. 11A, Bell Helicopter Cor- 
poration, Fort Worth, Texas ..you’ll hear from 


BELL H13-J.. AIR FORCE 
VERSION OF THE RANGER us promptly. 


DEPENDABILITY YOU CAN COUNT ON 

The world-famous Bell has a long and SUBSIDIARY 

distinguished record of service in the U. S. OF BELL AIRCRAFT 

Armed Forces. In ease cf maintenance and 

overhaul, in economy of performance, under 

every condition of climate and terrain, the 

Bell has proven itself as the world’s standard We , 
CORPORATION 


CORPORATION 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


of helicopter operation. 


Watch **WHIRLYBIRDS" on TV. . consult your local paper for time and station 
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SUB Is Still 


Many are covered, but few are 
eligible for its benefits. Unions 
will continue to press for a “less 
conservative” payment plan. 


More than 2-million workers are now 
under contracts that provide supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits during 
lavoffs. But of the 3.3-million who are 
reported to be idle nationally (page 34), 
probably fewer than 125,000 are re- 
ceiving SUB payments. 

These three figures are important. 
‘They show that SUB plans are not yet 
effective on a national scale and that 
the private supplementation of state 
unemployment compensation is not 
yet an important bolster for the na- 
tional economy—important as it may be 
to the individuals who are covered, to 
some key industries, and to some com- 
munities. 

lhe figures indicate, too, that if cur- 
rent layoffs are not hurting many in- 
dustrial centers as much as those in the 
past, a large part of the credit must go 
to the substantial increases in state 
unemployment compensation in recent 
years and to workers’ personal savings 
accumulated over a long period of full 
employment. 

Actually, few of those eligible for 
SUB benefits seem to have been af- 
fected bv lavoffts so far. The estimated 
$2-million a week now being paid by 
cmplovers as a private supplement to 
unemployment compensation isn’t 
much more than a drop in the bucket 
to the economy’s income losses due’ to 
lavofts. 
¢ Few Figures—The figures are Bust- 
NESS WEEK'S rough estimations. There 
is little specific information available 
on how many are collecting SUB bene- 
fits, how much is being paid out of 
accumulated reserves nationally, or 
what problems—if any—are being en- 
countered. 

Che rapidly changing unemployment 
situation is in part responsible. Up to 
date statistics are hard to get—even for 
the management and union people 
closely concerned with how SUB plans 
are working. At the same time, some 
of the reluctance to report facts and 
figures seems to stem from the fact that 
SUB is looming larger as a bargaining 
issue for 1958 and 1959 because of 
lavofts. 

One company under contract with 
the United Auto Workers in the Chi- 
cago area refused to answer any ques- 
tions about SUB. A spokesman com- 
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LAID-OFF WORKERS covered by supplementary unemployment benefits receive an 
average of about $20 a week. But to collect, they must have at least two-year seniority. 


mented: “If the SUB program isn’t 
working out, we'll get blamed for it. 
If it is, and we say so, the union will 
hurry in with a demand for more benc 
fits.” 

e Informed Guess—With hard figures 
missing, the best indications are that in 
major industries with SUB plans: 

e Some 50,000 of an estimated 
100,000 who have been laid off in auto 
or agricultural equipment industries arc 
now receiving SUB payments under 
UAW contracts. The average company 
paid supplemental benefit is $15 a 
week. Added to the average state UC 
payment of $35 to $40 a week, this pro 
vides some $50 to $55 a week for half 
of the UAW members idled by lavoffs. 


e About 35,000 of an estimated 


25,000 laid off in steel and allied in- 
dustries are collecting SUB benefits 
under United Steelworkers contracts. 
The payments run $18 and up, and 
average $23 to $24 a week. This means 
that about three out of 10 idled steel- 
workers collect roughly $55 to $64 in 
integrated private and state unemiploy 
ment benefits 

¢ Workers collecting some form 
of SUB payment—not necessarily com 
parable to “pattern” UAW or USW 
benefits—during layoffs in other indus 
tries may add as many 
to the totals. Either basic or modified 
supplementary unemplovment benefit 
plans spread quickly and broadly from 
auto and steel industries. For instance, 
plans now are in effect in rubber, mari 


as 25.000 more 
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time, industries, 
others. 

Altogether, sound estimates place the 
number now receiving supplemental 
unemployment benefits of one kind or 
another at no more than 125,000—and 
quite possibly nearer 100,000. So, at 
an average payment of around $20 a 
week, the amount being paid out under 
the various SUB plans approximates 
$2-million a week. 
¢ How Big a Drain?—Even in these 
days, a $2-million weekly cost sounds 
like a lot of money. But, does it really 
mean that SUB reserves are being 
strained? Unfortunately, there’s no 
sound basis of estimating the total 
amount in all SUB reserves. Neverthe- 
less, the aggregate is well up in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

For instance, the latest available re- 
port on SUB reserves of the automotive 
Big Three—General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler—placed the total at between 
$130-million and $140-million last 
October, or about 60% ‘of the fully 
funded level at which employer con- 
tributions may be halted. 

The original plans for SUB adopted 
in 1955 did not anticipate reserves at a 
100% level before the contract expira- 
tion this year. They provided for a 
gradual buildup of funds on a conserva- 
tive basis. 

Altogether, GM, Ford, and Chrysler 
poured about $150-million into SUB 
reserves—at a rate of 5¢ per hour worked 
—between June, 1955, and Oct. 31, 
1957. Of this amount, only about $10- 
million had been paid out in benefits 
between July, 1956, when SUB pay- 
ments began, and last November. Of 
that, almost $2-million was paid out 
last October during the layoffs due to 
model changeovers. GM alone paid its 
idled workers $1.3-million during that 
month. 
¢ Chrysler Reports—Counting all lay- 
offs, Chrysler recently reported that 
half of its employees eligible for SUB 
checks (those with at least two-year 
seniority) received “one or more pay- 
ments during 1957.” The average paid 
them was $15 a week. This drain re- 
duced the Chrysler fund level only 
slightly, to 56% of maximum in De- 
cember. 

Based on Chrysler's experiences, a 
spokesman said that “administratively, 
SUB is working very well.” 
¢ UAW’s Opinion—The auto union’s 
SUB specialists do not see any threat 
to reserves in currently increasing lay- 
offs. They stick to their opinion—first 
advanced in 1955, when UAW refused 
a bigger cents-per-hour payment into 
the reserves—that benefits provided in 
the plans are “too conservative” as set 
up now. 

Reuther reiterated this in outlining 
UAW demands for 1958 (page 127). 
He commented: “Present SUB plans 
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are over-funded, and moneys already 
available will in large measure provide 
. . . greater benefits.” 

In June, 1955, Reuther described 
SUB plans just negotiated as a “historic 
first step.” He added, ‘We are charting 
new avenues here, and we are willing 
to sweat out this period (a three-year 
contract) to find out what the experi- 
ence teaches us. Based on the expe- 
rience, we can decide where we are 
going in the future.” This is the year 
in which UAW plans to take another 
step along what it considers “the path 
toward the principle of the guaranteed 
annual wage.” 
¢ Stabilized Work—In auto plant areas, 
you hear criticism about the large 
number of those laid off who can’t col- 
lect SUB benefits, and the time and 
trouble required to collect what may be 
small amounts. 

For instance, an idled Dodge worker 
in the Detroit area complained last 
week that he has to drive a 40-mile 
round trip and spend most of a day wait- 
ing in line for a $7.51 SUB payment. 

But, you also hear that SUB’s biggest 
value isn’t the few extra dollars it adds 
to state unemployment compensation 
but the fact that layoffs have been rarer 
since SUB plans were adopted. 

A Chrysler local leader in Detroit 
commented: “Thev used to lav us off 
weeks for a model changeover, then go 
on a big hiring spree. They would turn 
out all the cars they needed, and then 
lay us off again. It was hell. Since SUB, 
we've had steady employment. Sure, 
there isn’t as much overtime, but we 
don't get laid off as much.” 
¢ Farm Equipment Problems—Lavoffs 
have been heavy in plants of the agri- 
cultural equipment and road machinery 
manufacturers, under contract with 
UAW. As in auto plants, the lavoffs 
so far haven’t reached verv far down 
into seniority lists. At most, half of 
those affected have been eligible for 
SUB payments. 

Along with layoffs, some plants have 
cut work schedules to four days a week. 

A week ago, UAW strongly objected 
to plans for such a reduced work week 
in Caterpillar Tractor Co. plants. The 
union said it would rather see a 20% 
layoff or plant shutdowns instead of a 
policy of “sharing the misery” by reduc- 
ing hours. 

UAW accused Caterpillar of “select- 
ing this method of reducing inventories 
in order to avoid payments under. . . 
the supplemental unemployment bene- 
fit plan now in effect.’” Under present 
auto union SUB plans, unlike those in 
the steel.industry, there is no provision 
for payments during underemployment 
—that is, for 32 hours a week or less. 

e In Steel Centers—The United Steel- 
workers negotiated a somewhat ad- 
vanced version of SUB in July, 1956. It 
extended the period of payments to 52 
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New PAYLOADER attachment 


~~ 


. CUTS handling COSTS in HALF 


Sonken-Galamba Corp., Kansas City, Kan., produces specification 
ingots using scrap aluminum that arrives via rail and truck. Unloading, 
stockpiling, and feeding this tangled scrap to furnaces was slow, 
laborious and expensive until they got a model HA ‘“‘PAYLOADER"’ 
tractor-shovel with hydraulic grab attachment. 


‘Our unloading efficiency is now substantially greater'’ says Robert 
Ryan, Sonken-Galamba executive. “‘With the grab it takes only 10 
to 14 manhours to unload a trailer of aluminum clippings against 
the former 36 hours. The efficiency of loading the material to the 
furnaces is also increased. We are pleased with the increased output 
through the use of this unit.” 


This model HA ‘‘PAYLOADER"’ tractor-shovel has a load-carrying 
capacity of 1,500 Ibs. with the grab, and 2,000 lbs. with regular 
bucket. Other useful model HA attachments are fork lift, tine bucket, 
pick-up floor sweeper and castered dump hoppers. Operating fea- 
tures include exclusive one-lever bucket control, two speeds each 
direction, torque converter, and rollback, breakout bucket action. 


Your Hough Distributor wants to demonstrate what a model HA or 
larger ““PAYLOADER"™ can do for you. Ask him about Hough Purchase 
and Lease Plans too. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville, Il. 
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engineered by Campbell Engineer- 
ing Inc.— Built by H. F. Camp- 
bell Construction Co. 


President Owens speaks from first-hand experience 
with AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY sheet glass. 
Even in critical work areas, its glare reduction 
minimizes eyestrain and fatigue. Viewed from the 
interior, this neutral gray tint glass gives ‘‘clear 
glass” vision. Seen from the exterior, LUSTRA- 
GRAY’S visual density provides a skin wall effect. 
This permits large glass areas without losing build- 
ing design effect. 

LUSTRAGRAY reduces both sun glare and 
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—says Charles C. Owens, president of Campbell Engineering Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Below— New 80’ x 80’ drafting room, glazed by West Detroit Glass Co. AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY reduces sun glare approximately 50% and actually sharpens the view. 
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builder today for confirmation of AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY’S advantages. 
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“. .. USW’'s long-range aims include a guarantee of 75% 
of take-home pay after taxes, eligibility after one year 
instead of two, a full week's pay if under-employed . . .” 


weeks and, among other “refinements” 
of UAW’s plan, it assured supplemen- 
tary pay to any worker employed fewer 
than 32 hours in a week or paid less 
than 65% of normal pay for longer 
than a one-week period. 

There seems to be general agreement 
that the USW-negotiated plan is work- 
ing—“‘fairly smoothly,” according to one 
industry spokesman, or “amazingly 
well,” in the words of a union official. 

According to David J. McDonald, 
president of USW, about 125,000 steel- 
workers have been idled by layoffs. 
Another 200,000 are working three or 
four-day weeks. 

Nobody in the industry or union 
scems to have solid figures on how many 
of the idle are getting SUB payments, 
but informed guesses place the per- 
centage at from 25% in some areas 
to as high as 40% in others. A prob- 
able average is about 30% or roughly 
35,000 steelworkers. 

One company in the Pittsburgh area 
had laid off 1,500 as of last week. Of 
that number, 380 were eligible for 
SUB benefits. In the Los Angeles area, 
about 750 of 1,900 idled steelworkers 
were receiving private supplementation 
of state jobless pay last week. In Minne- 
sota, most steelworkers laid off bv 
American Steel & Wire (variously esti- 
mated from 540 to 700) were cligible 
for SUB; but on the iron range, despite 
heavy layoffs, only about 25% or about 
850 of the 3,400 who are idle are 
getting SUB payments. 

The test is, of course, how deeply 
lavofts go into seniority lists. 
¢ How Much SUB?—Under the steel 
plan, covered workers in states that 
allow integrated benefits may draw from 
SUB: 

¢ For as long as state benefits are 
paid, up to 65% of their normal 
straight-time, after-taxes pay from state 
and private unemployment reserves— 
with SUB limited to $25 a week plus 
$2 each for four dependents, or a maxi- 
mum $33. 

e After state unemployment com- 
pensation payments end, $47.50 a 
week plus up to $8 for four dependents, 
or a maximum $55.50, for the re- 
mainder of a 52-week payment period. 

In Pennsylvania, the unemployed get 
$35 a week from the state for a maxi- 
mum 30 weeks. Those workers eligible 
for SUB checks are adding “$18 and 
up” to their weekly unemployment 
compensation, and are averaging $23 to 
$24 a week from SUB, according to the 
steel union. This means that idled 
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steelworkers eligible for SUB can draw 
as much as $68 a week and average $55. 

In Alabama, where an_ estimated 
4,000 steelworkers are idle, the public 
benefit is $26 a week. Since the same 
SUB maximum applies, those laid off 
can draw as much as $59 a week and 
probably average a few dollars less. 

* “Obviously Better Off’—Although 
only about three out of every 10 idled 
steelworkers are now eligible for SUB, 
those three are “obviously better off,” 
according to USW officials in mill 
centers—the men in closest touch with 
how SUB is working at the plant level. 

“Because this is something new, we 
have kept track of how our members 
are making out now in comparison with 
when they only had state compensa- 
tion,” reported Dan R. Houston, assist- 
ant director of Birmingham District 36. 
“They're a lot better off. They're more 
cheerful and their morale is better. 
here’s less hardship and fewer going 
on relief.” 

A union spokesman in the Philadel- 
phia USW district, in which U.S. 
Steel’s Fairless Works is located, said 
“too few’ of those laid off there are 
eligible for benefits. But he commented 
that the private supplement has helped 
those who get it “keep from having to 
borrow to make payments on mortgages, 
cars, and appliances.” 

Other USW spokesmen in Pitts- 
burgh and a number of mill cities scat- 
tered over the country say much the 
same thing. Their common theme is 
that the two-year seniority requirement 
in SUB agreements has barred private 
benefits to those hardest hit by the 
layoffs so far, but that, for the others, 
“the big difference is that during this 
layoff period, the workers aren’t having 
to dig as deep into savings.” 
¢ Under-Employment Pay—In addition 
to pay during layoffs, the stecl SUB 
plan provides for payments during un- 
der-employment. However, a conflict 
ing clause in the basic SUB plans has 
caused problems. It requires a waiting 
period of seven consecutive days of 
idleness before SUB benefits can be 
paid to anyone. Obviously, those on 
short work weeks haven’t met this test. 

Some employers have tapped SUB 
reserves to pay the difference between 
the wage for the short week and 65% 
of normal straight-time pay, despite 
the conflict. Others, including Big 
Steel employers, have held back pend- 
ing a clarification of the conflict. 

Last week, USW and Big Steel 


negotiators met in Washington to iron 


out that and other minor problems 
involved in their SUB plans. Some 15 
points were taken up. Virtual agree- 
ment was reached on a plan to consider 
the first week of under-employment as 
the waiting period, and to begin SUB 
payments the second week that employ- 
ment is for 32 hours or less. 

¢ “No Squawks”—Except for the un- 
der-employment problem, steel union 
officials say they have received “excel- 
lent cooperation” from the companies. 
And, they say, they have had “no 
squawks at all” from members. There 
is ground for bargaining on improve- 
ments in 1959, the officials say, but 
as it ‘stands now the steel plan is 
“the best in basic industry.” 

USW’s long-range aims include a 
guarantee of 75% of take-home pay 
after taxes, eligibility after one year 
instead of after two, and possibly an 
assurance of a full week’s pay for those 
under-employed, instead of 65%. 

Most employers say they haven't 
encouatered any major SUB problems 

vet. The most important say SUB 
funds are in fairly sound shape. They 
expect jobs to climb and claims to drop 
off before reserves are severely taxed. 

However, some small employers are 
worried. One in Birmingham said “we 
are not very well fortified against a 
long slowdown in production.” And 
a BUSINESS WEEK reporter in Minnesota 
said that some of the SUB funds set 
up by smaller, independent companies 
are “on the brink of depletion.” 

The one major objection from steel 
management, heard in every mill 
center, is to the administrative cost of 
SUB plans. Companies must bear all 
the fund expenses except for the 
trustees’ salaries and fees—and_ thev 
are finding the bookkeeping and other 
costs much higher than expected. 
e¢ Are Jobs More Stable?—In steel, as 
in the auto industry, one of the objec- 
tives of SUB was to stabilize employ- 
ment. Have the plans helped? 

USW along with UAW feels that 
the plans have been effective in 
stabilizing employment. ‘The _ steel 
union points particularly to what it 
describes as “improvements” in can 
plants, where, it says, employers have 
“smoothed out the work load to avoid 
having to pay SUB during layoffs.” 
¢ In) Rubber—The United Rubber 
Workers has SUB contracts with many 
employers. Payments under _ these 
plans, which went into effect in mid 
1956, have been possible for only the 
past six months. During layoffs since 
then, rubber unionists have com- 
plained that too few of those laid off 
are receiving too little benefits. 

Some rubber union leaders call 
their SUB plan “somewhat disappoint- 
ing” —it isn’t unsuccessful “just not as 
successful as evervbody hoped it would 
be.”” END 
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Fashion’s a wow in Wahoo 
via Air EXpress with exclusive door-to-store delivery! 


America’s so-called “sticks” are going the way of the 
Toonerville Trolley. From Wahoo, Nebraska, to Waites 
Corner, Massachusetts, today’s ladies want Fifth Ave- 
nue fashions. Not tomorrow. But right now. So an alert 
dress manufacturer expands his sales by bringing 
style to small-size, big-money towns, coast to coast, 
overnight! And he does it via Air EXpress, the only 
complete door-to-store air shipping service to thousands 
of cities and towns! 


You can expand your market in exactly the same way 
—no matter what you make, or where. Air EXpress 
gives you every metropolis in the nation, plus some 
21,000 off-airline communities! And it’s Air EXpress 
that puts at your beck and call 10,212 daily flights on 
America’s scheduled airlines, 13,500 trucks (many 


radio controlled), a nationwide private wire system, 
a personnel of 42,000. Yet Air EXpress is inexpensive; 
for instance, a 15 Ib. shipment from New York to Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts costs only $3.50 with Air EXpress 
— $2.30 less than any other complete air shipping 
method. Explore all the facts. Call Air EXpress. 


Ly — 
ate PEngss 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS...division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





UAW Shifts Goals in a "New Approach’ 


The auto union drops plan to seek shorter work week. 


Instead, it will demand profit-sharing plan from companies 


able to pay, and basic economic improvements from all. 


The United Auto Workers this week 
scrapped its plan to seek a shorter work 
week for 700,000 members in 1958 
bargaining—but it introduced a new and 
equally controversial demand that could 
lead to a long and hard strike if it is 
pressed seriously. 

The union’s executive board and wage 
policy committee announced in Detroit 
that UAW plans “an entirely new ap- 
proach to collective bargaining” this 
year. With the approval of a special 
convention to be held next week, the 
union will take a “two-package ap- 
proach” to economic demands: 

¢ A common “minimum” basic 
economic settlement from all employers, 
to include a “general non-inflationary 
wage increase” and fringe gains. 

¢ A “supplementary” profit-sharing 
plan from “those corporations or com- 
panies in a more favored economic posi- 
tion’’—notably General Motors, Ford, 
and Chrysler. Although UAW  pro- 
poses a three-way split of profits between 
management, labor, and customers, who 
would get yearend rebates, the union’s 
real interest is in a 25% share of profits 
in excess of 10% of net capital for wage 
and salary workers. 
¢ Surprise Program—The new collective 
bargaining program came as a surprise 
to the auto industry. For months, it 
had been preparing to clash with UAW 
at the negotiating tables on the shorter 
work week issue. Instead, a “sputnik” 
program for the industry was introduced 
by UAW’s Pres. Walter Reuther—and 
was presented, as usual, as an initially 
persuasive package combining economic 
idealism, humanitarianism, originality, 
and closely researched facts. It clearly 
was put together more for the public 
than for auto management. 

Actually, the 1958 auto demands are 
far less than what the union had touted 
as its program at its last convention in 
April, 1957. Except for the profit-shar- 
ing gambit, it is, though potentially 
costly, a rather mild collective bargain- 
ing program for the auto union. 
¢ Economic Considerations—Mounting 
lavofts in the auto industrv, awareness 
of the sizable inventory of new models 
still unsold, and a feeling that the big 
auto companies may be willing to go to 
the mat with UAW this vear have led 
Reuther and his close advisers to what 
probably will turn out to be a moderate 
program. 

Few who have followed auto bargain- 
ing through the years are inclined to 
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take the profit-sharing demand seriously. 
More and more, it is looked on as a 
tvpical UAW “gimmick” in the bar- 
gaining package—a hotly controversial 
issue that will bear the brunt of first, 
firm-positioned management-union ne- 
gotiations and later will be quietly re- 
tired in favor of added across-the-board 
pay increases or other gains. 

e Ulterior Motive?—Some say _ that 
UAW is angling for a counterproposal 
from one of the Big Three on the un- 
ion’s “scrapped” shorter work week de- 
mand. Reuther cited the “critical pe- 
riod” in international relations and the 
national economy as UAW’s reason for 
“temporary deferment of the introduc- 
tion of the shorter work week.” But, 
it’s understood, the auto union is ready 
to discuss any cut in hours the industry 
might propose. 

Nobody can say, at this point, that 
the industry will make any such pro- 
posal. Auto management is talking of 
its “responsibility” to resist further in- 
flationary demands (BW-—Jan.11’58, 
pl109). More than at any time in the 
recent past, it is willing to take a strike 
—if necessary—to curb another sharp rise 
in costs. And by midweek it had made 
clear that it considered UAW ’s profit- 
sharing scheme wholly unacceptable. 
Still, it should be remembered that 
some of the innovations in auto con- 
tracts—including the private supplemen- 
tation of state unemployment compen- 
sation in 1955—resulted from manage- 
ment proposals. 


|. The Basic Demands 


As its “basic minimum economic de- 
mands,” UAW will go after: 

e A general wage increase that will 
reflect “the improvement in productiv- 
ity in the economy under full employ- 
ment conditions.” Under the present 
contracts, auto workers have received 
annual “productivity” raises of 24% 
or 6¢ an hour, whichever was higher. 
UAW claims productivity has actually 
gone up an average 3.9% over the last 
10 years and would have increased much 
faster in a “full employment, full pro- 
duction” economy. So, UAW, 
workers should get more than a 3.9% 
pay hike—or more than the 9¢ to 13¢ 
raises the 3.9% figure would produce. 

e A “substantial” increase in SUB 
payments and in the duration of bene- 
fits, and a formula giving under-em- 
ployed workers up to 65% of pay 


SaVS 


through SUB. The union contends that 
these would cost very little because 
“SUB plans are over-funded” (page 121). 

e “Correction of wage inequities.” 

¢ “Improved pension _ benefits,” 
probably through a cost-of-living pro- 
vision, to link payments with the fed- 
eral Consumer Price Index. 

e Transfers and moving allowances, 
or severance pay, for workers affected 
if plants are closed or moved. 

¢ “Improved” hospital and medical 
insurance. 

These are the basic points on which 
most companies will bargain in the auto 
negotiations of 1958. UAW says it’s 
impossible at this point to put a cents- 
per-hour price on the package. Clearly, 
it’s less than the “biggest package ever” 
UAW ’s cash-hungry convention talked 
of last April (BW—Apr.13'57,p155). 


ll. Controversial Proposal 


The supplemental profit-sharing plan 
proposed for GM, Ford, and Chrysler is 
an extension of “plans in effect, under 
which the corporation executives share 
in the profits of the companies,”” accord- 
ing to UAW management would retain 
from net profits before taxes an amount 
equal to 10% of net capital. Of the 
remainder, 50% would go to stockhold- 
ers and executives; 25% to wage and 
salary workers, and 25% to consumers 
through a yearend rebate on the pur- 
chase price of the cars they bought. 
UAW shrugged off questions of how 
corporate taxes would be met. 

Reuther acknowledged that UAW 
could bargain only for its 25% share, 
but he suggested that companies agree 
to all of the plan “since it reflects the 
interest of all—management, the work- 
ers, and the consumers.” 
¢ Hostile Reaction—The automotive 
Big Three reacted strongly against the 
proposal. Harlow H. Curtice, president 
of GM, called it “a radical scheme, 
foreign to the concepts of the American 
free enterprise system.” Ford's board 
chairman, Ernest R. Breech, described 
the demands as “unrealistic, at this or 
anv other time.” And L. L. Colbert, 
president of Chrysler, deplored UAW’s 
“new inflationary demands.” 

Three years ago, however, Ford 
rocked the industry by offering a stock 
purchase plan for employees, under 
which the Ford worker with a vear or 
more of seniority could invest up to 
10% of gross pay in a stock fund to 
which Ford would contribute an 
amount equal to half of the employee 
investment. UAW turned the plan 
down (BW-—Jun.4’55,p132) but the 
offer undoubtedly contributed to the 
settlement a week later. END 
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The economy of this country is geared to 
communication. Timely delivery of raw 
materials, control over distribution, and 
the flow of products to their ultimate 
markets are major factors in the success 
of your business. Largely for these rea- 
sons your plants are readily accessible 
to sources of supply. 


The adhesives used in the making, la- 
beling, packaging or shipping of your 
goods are vital supplies. More than 
this, adhesives are specified for varying 
requirements—and are rarely inter- 
changeable. This is why ARABOL’S 
network of plants and warehouses is of 
great importance to you. 


14 ARABOL plants and warehouses 
supply specification adhesives, blanket- 
ing your locations whether you are re- 
gional or coast-to-coast. Among these 
outlets are three laboratories, servicing 
the current adhesion requirements of our 
customers, In addition, a separate New 
York Laboratory is advancing the per- 
formance of adhesives in pure research. 
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f A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
g OF 14 PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES 


to meet your needs for 


Specification Adhesives 


These facilities of ARABOL protect your 
supply of specification adhesives despite 
floods, tornadoes, economic difficulties, 
or other interruptions in delivery from 
any one outlet. The next nearest ARABOL 
plant or warehouse is always ready to 
supply the same formula, to unvarying 
specifications. 


We operate in the belief that no adhesive 
is worth its cost if it fulfills only a part of 
its requirements. The ultimate value of 
adhesives far outweighs their immediate 
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cost, and specification adhesives cost 
only fractions more (sometimes less) 
than “‘make-do” adhesives. We would 
like to submit samples of specification- 
formulated adhesives for you to test in 
your own plant, under your particular 
working conditions, until you find the 
formula that best meets each of your 
requirements. That is the one kind of 
testing that assures you of continuously 
satisfactory results. 


May we send you a folder, “How To 
Buy Adhesives,” listing 23 basic speci- 
fications that let you know when you 
have the right adhesives? Kindly address 
your inquiry to Department 82. 


THE ARABOL mFc. co. 
... @ nationwide organization 
serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 

110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
ST.LOUIS * ATLANTA e PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 
PORTLAND, Ore. « ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex. 
CINCINNATI « DENVER e TAMPA e LONDON, Eng. 





In Labor 


Union Signs New Contract With AT&T, 
Starts Planning Next Round of Bargaining 


A national telephone strike was averted this week 
when the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Communications Workers of America signed a new 
16-month contract. 

The pact, which CWA said wound up 1957 bargain- 
ing in the telephone industry, covers 25,500 long-distance 
and plant workers. Under it: 

* The starting rate for operators will increase by 
$2 to $4 a week. Top rates will rise $2.50 to $3 a week. 

* The starting rates for craftsmen in plants will go 
up $1 to $5 a week, top rates $2.50 to $5 a week. 

CWA immediately began planning for 1958 and 1959 
wage bargaining in its industry. Hoping to get more 
uniformity in demands and settlement terms, the union 
set up a 57-member wage policy committee to outline 
next objectives. 

fe e + 


Trainmen and Carriers May Consider 
Eliminating “Outmoded” Work Rules 


Worried about cuts in passenger train service and 
operating personnel (page 154), the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers last week promised “serious con- 
sideration” to the elimination of “outmoded” work 
rules in its contracts. 

Guy L. Brown, grand chief engineer of BLE, toid a 
top-level meeting of brotherhood officials that the union 
“should be willing to recognize that some of our agree- 
ments are outmoded.” 

Carniers jumped at the chance to discuss what spokes- 
men called “the burden imposed by some of [the BLE’s] 
antiquated and uneconomic working agreements.” 

The roads object particularly to the present basis of 
engineers’ pay, determined by time and mileage. An ex- 
ample they cite: An engineer is now paid for 2} work- 
ing days for operating an engine one way between New 
York and Washington, a 226-mile run requiring about 
four hours. 


High Court Rules on License Fee Ordinance, 


Referees NLRB-Westinghouse Engineers Fight 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week declared uncon- 
stitutional a local ordinance in Baxley, Ga., which re- 
quires a $2,000-a-year license for soliciting members for 
any organization—including labor unions—and a fee of 
$500 for each member obtained. 

The court’s decision reverses the conviction of an 
organizer for the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, found guilty in Georgia courts for urging 
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workers living in Baxley to join the union without first 
obtaining a license from local authorities. 

Supreme Court Justice Charles Whittaker wrote the 
7-2 majority decision. Whittaker declared the ordinance 
makes enjoyment of freedom of speech “contingent” 
upon the will of the mayor and council of the city, 
imposes an “unconstitutional prior restraint” upon the 
enjoyment of First Amendment freedoms, and “lays a 
forbidden burden upon the exercise of liberty protected 
by the Constitution.” 

Justices Felix Frankfurter and Tom Clark dissented, 
on grounds the Georgia courts had disposed of the case 
on valid procedural rules that the high court should 
not upset. 

In another labor action, the Supreme Court agreed 
to hear and decide a dispute between the National Labor 
Relations Board and Westinghouse Engineers Assn., 
an independent union of professional engineers em- 
ployed by Westinghouse Electric Corp. The issue is 
whether NLRB rulings on the composition of bargaining 
units may be reviewed by the federal courts. 


Peaceful Settlement of Milliners’ Strike 


Is a Feather in Both Parties’ Hats 


a 

The nation’s most cordial strike ended this week, 
after four days, with a two-year agreement between the 
United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers and manu- 
facturers of women’s hats. 

There was little in the strike to rupture 25 years of 
friendly labor-management relations. ‘There was no 
picketing in New York City, where over two-thirds of 
the industry is centered. Much of the bargaining took 
place at joint dinners. 

There were two “pattern” settlements. Workers who 
have a 35-hour week now, mostly in New York, got a 
15% package—including a 5% wage increase for piece 
workers and $5 more for those paid by the week. 

Those who now work 40 hours signed for a 194% 
package, which included the pay hike and a reduction of 
the work week to 374 hours. 


1957 Wage Settlements Averaged 9.7¢; 
Most Ranged From 6¢ to 13¢ per Hour 


Wage settlements during 1957 averaged 9.7¢ an hour, 
according to the Bureau of National Affairs, a private 
business news reporting agency. 

According to BNA, nearly a third of the settlements 
reported in 1957 were in a 10¢ to 12¢ range. About 
30% were for 13¢ an hour or more, and 20% were in a 
7¢ to 9¢ bracket. The remainder, 19%, reported raises 
of 6¢ an hour—or less—with 4% without any change. 

Despite the downturn in business activity, settlements 
in the fourth quarter were reported “close to the pre- 
vailing levels for the year as a whole.” 

About a fourth of the contracts were for longer than a 
year, and included provisions for deferred wage in- 
creases. 
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THE MARKETS 





The Margin Cut: A Moral Lift 


Cutting the requirement from 
70% to 50% should increase 
speculation in the market, but 
it’s unlikely to change the basic 
downward trend. 


In another of its calculated psycho- 
logical moves, the Federal Reserve 
Board this week lowered stock margin 
requirements from 70% to 50%. This 
is the first change in margin require- 
ments since April, 1955, when the 
Fed increased requirements from 60% 
to /0%. 

In effect, the board is inviting Wall 
Streeters to borrow more to put into 
the market. 

The Fed's latest action follows the 
pattern set when the nation’s money 
managers made their dramatic reduc- 
tion in the discount rate last Novem- 
ber. That move signaled the end of 
its tight money policy and the begin- 
ning of an easier credit policy. 

lhis time, the seven-man Fed board, 

which alone has power over margin 
requirements, acted to affect the one 
area where it has specific and direct con- 
trols—the stock market. Its previous 
action was a general one, which led to 
an easing of interest rates in all sectors 
of the money market. 
* Psychological Approach—The present 
action is far narrower in its effects than 
the discount cut, but there is marked 
similarity between the two moves. In 
both cases, the Fed acted right after 
getting the latest reading of its index 
of industrial production; and in both 
what they read was a marked 
drop from the previous month. This 
time, the December figure registered 
136, down from 139 in November and 
147 in the same month a vear ago. 

Once the discount rate had been re- 
duced, a drop in margin requirements 
seemed sure to follow (BW—Dec.21'57, 
pll4). The Fed is pursuing a policy 
of giving the business and financial com- 
munity psychological lifts. Cutting the 
discount rate did not make credit anv 
more readily available, but it did set 
off a boom in the bond market. Sim- 
ilarly, the cut in margin requirements 
is designed to give a better tone to the 
stock market. 
¢ Impact—Under the new regulation, 
buyers of stock will have to put up no 
more than 50% of the purchase price. 
‘his applies not only to new purchases 
but to stock now margined. Thus, in- 
vestors who already have margin ac- 
counts can borrow additional funds for 
market operations. 
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Wall Street brokers are happy about 
the news. They feel that it will in- 
crease trading volume, which has been 
tailing off since the market went into 
a decline. They point out that custom- 
crs’ credit has been declining since last 
June, and borrowings are now 25% be- 
low the level of January, 1955, when 
the Fed increased margin requirements 
from 50% to 60%. 
¢ Basic Trend—But though Wall Street 
expects a psychological lift from this 
week's action, few market men feel that 
the basic trend in stock prices will 
change. The last time the Fed reduced 
margin requirements—in February, 1953 
—the market spurted upwards for about 
two weeks, but it then relapsed into a 
decline that lasted until September, 
1953. And that time the cut in margins 
was a bigger one than now—from 75% 
to 50%. 

The news of the Fed’s latest action 
came after the New York market’s close 
on Wednesday. But the markets on 
the West Coast were still open, and 
prices there jumped upwards. However, 
the prevailing feeling among brokers 
and analysts was that stock prices are 
more closely tied to the economic situa- 
tion than to the credit situation. Until 
there is a definite change for the bet- 
ter in business, brokers do not look 
for a resumption of the bull market. 

In fact, one broker pointed out that 
the news may make investors more cau- 
tious. “A lot of people will think that 
the Fed is confirming their worst fears,” 
he explained, “‘and they will take it as 
a signal to draw in their horns.” 


Against this, other brokers say that 

the “thinness” of the present market 
is due to the fact that margin buying— 
and speculation—has been slackening 
off. The new move directly encourages 
a greater amount of margin buying, and 
that fact should indirectly stimulate ac- 
tion among cash buyers. 
e Fed’s View—As far as the Fed is 
concerned, it did not take the step in 
order to encourage speculation. Fed 
officials, and particularly Fed Chmn. 
William McC. Martin, have often said 
that the 70% margin requirement was 
too high. But it was placed at that 
level to prevent speculation. In going 
down, the Fed does not intend to give 
a green light to speculators; it is simply 
saying that conditions have changed 
enough so that there is little danger of 
a new wave of speculation big enough 
to be unhealthy. 

In addition, the Fed is now anxiously 
giving the economy as many shots in 
the arm as it can. The Fed is aware 
that it can more easily restrain a rising 
economy than stimulate a declining one. 
The stock market is a barometer of in- 
vestor confidence, and the Fed sees a 
need to bolster confidence. 
¢ More Moves—There’s no question 
that the Administration was in favor of 
the Fed’s move. But Administration 
officials are awaiting further signs of 
easing. For the new move, like the 
November discount action, does not 
actually ease money. As one high 
White House official put it, “It is fine 
as far as it goes, but it is more psy- 
chological than real.” 


Defensive Stocks Gain Favor 


Much of Wall Street's smart money has already taken 
to these issues. The real trick is finding defensive stocks that 
can advance in a retreating market. 


Modern military strategists have 
cherished the theory that the best de- 
fense is a strong offense. But in today’s 
stock market, it’s the reverse of that 
strategy that is producing the best re- 
sults. 

Those stocks with defensive charac- 
teristics once again are resisting the 
shock of a market decline. Many are 
in fact doing better than the market 
averages, and investors who had the 
foresight to take up defensive posi- 
tions early in 1957—when those issues 
lagged behind the averages—now are 
reaping profits. 

Drug chains, for example, showed a 


25.5% gain during the past year, food 
chains, 20.4%, soaps, 11.7%; mean- 
time, Standard & Poor’s 500-stock price 
index reflected a 14.3% drop. De- 
fensive issues have particularly shown 
their value since the market break of 
Julv, 1957. Sir <n tood chains are 
up 8.1%, s .ps, 15.8%, and dairy 
products, 4.2%, while S&P’s index has 
declined 16.4%. 

¢ Not All Winners—Investing in the 
equities classed as defensive, however, 
isn’t the sure thing it might look to be. 
Variety chains, for example, are down 
8.3% since July. Losers, too, for the 
past six months, have been drugs, off 
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8.3%; department stores, down 3.2%; 
shoes, off 11%. 

The disparity of these figures points 
up the fallacy of choosing defensive 
stocks at random. You can’t merely 
pick the popular defensive issues and 
be assured of a winner. Although many 
defensive issues hold their own in 
market slides of the magnitude of 
the current one, some do suffer. 
¢ Attractions—Nevertheless, much of 
the really smart money in Wall Street— 
including a growing number of institu- 
tions—already has taken up defensive 
stock positions. And the trend is grow- 
ing since the bull market in bonds has 
cut bond vields. Even the cut in 
margin requirements is not likely to 
change the trend. In today’s uncertain 
business climate, the defensive stocks 
have a number of attractive charac- 
teristics: 

e They're 
market swings. 

e Theyre recession-proof, if not 
depression-proof. 

e They sell at fairly good price- 
earnings ratios, and they're noted for 
steady earnings and dividends, and 
good vields. : 
¢ Defense That’s Static—There are 
issues, of course, that are more purely 
defensive than others. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, for example, 
is looked upon as the classical defensive 
issue: If you had bought AT&T stock 
20 vears ago, your stock appreciation 
would be negligible. But for those in- 
vestors looking for stability of carnings 
and continuity of dividends, AT&T is 
hard to beat. And one of the factors 
behind the splurge in buving of AT&T 
stock this week was its defensive 
strength; another reason was interest 
over its coming financing issue. 

But such defensive holdings as 
AT&T are regarded as too static by 
those investors interested in a chance 
for stock appreciation. In fact, most 
institutions and investors these days 
keep their position in such issues to 
what they consider the minimum need 
for protection. They'd rather shop 
around and pick up defensive issues 
that contain elements of growth. 

“Part of this reasoning,” explains 
Joseph H. Humphrey, Jr., of Calvin 
Bullock, “is that investors aren’t think- 
ing in terms of a deep slump. They 
believe the recession will be a mild one, 
and they're out for money-making in- 
vestments—not simply for protection.” 


less susceptible to 


|. Investor’s Choice 


The fact is that the 1957 market de- 
cline did not result in any disenchant- 
ment for common stocks. The _ best 
medium for protection, of course, would 
be bonds. But now that interest rates 
have eased and bond yields have come 
down, investors don’t feel the over- 
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whelming desire for security that would 
keep them in bonds. 
¢ Three Roads—There are three main 
courses open to investors when a mar- 
ket retreats. They can: 

¢ Upgrade portfolios, by weeding 
out second-grade issues and using that 
money to buy investments for the long 
haul. 

¢ Buiid up cash reserves, by with- 
holding funds until the market makes 
up its mind which way to turn. They 
can also take advantage, as many did 
in the latter months of 1957, of paper 
profits—or losses—through tax selling. 

¢ Switch into defensive shares, by 
pruning portfolios of cyclical stocks and 
some of the blue-chip growth stocks 
whose performance in a decline is likely 
to lag. 
¢ Bitter and Sweet—The first two 
methods are bitter pills for investors 
who have been riding the gravy train 
of the bull market for the past four 
years. And they're not acceptable to 
those who need portfolio income for 
sustenance. So for positive action, and 
for income, investors frequently turn to 
defensive issues. 

Investors seeking income will not get 
as much of a return on popular defen- 
sive issues as on more speculative shares. 
But one feature of most defensive 
stocks is that their dividends are solid. 
So investors seeking dividend income 
will go for the safe and sure 5% rather 
than for the more chancy 8% to 10% 
returns now available. 


ll. Utilities—But Which? 


Most favored of these issues are the 
utilities, even though the credit squeeze 
and other factors have kept them from 
moving as well as they have in the past. 
Standard & Poor’s weeklv stock index 
shows that utilities gained but 1.2% 
for 1957, and since mid-July have lost 
1.7%. But most analysts make optimis- 
tic pronouncements about the utilities’ 
chances for 1958. Edmund W. Tabell, 
of Walston & Co., for one, estimates 
that the utilities this vear will appre- 
ciate in value 20% to 30%. 

Although utilities don’t get a big play 
in bull markets, there’s a rush on them 
in dire times. They're not deeply hurt 
by downswings in the economy; in fact, 
in the early days of deflation their profit 
margins usually increase because they 
have fixed rates in the face of lower 
operating costs. Besides, utilities have a 
distinguished record for stability of 
earnings and continuity of dividends. 
In addition, the utilities defensive story 
is so well-known that most investors 
flock to them at the first sign of danger. 
¢ Opposing Viewpoints—Here again, 
though, some utilities do better than 
others, and there’s some question as to 
which utility stocks to back. One side, 
voiced by Theodore J. Komosa, utilities 


analyst with ‘I'ri-Continental Corp., 
leans toward those utilities with growth 
potential. “Our portfolio doesn't con- 
sist so much of the big city utilities as 
it does of utility companies in suburban 
areas or small cities where growth is 
possible. 

More conservative analysts favor the 
big city utilities. For one thing, there’s 
not so much risk involved. For another, 
these issues lost ground in the past 
months, and they're ripe for buying. 
¢ Boosters’ Points—In any case, utili- 
ties are being touted nowadays as a fine 
way to preserve principal and possibly 
make money in a market decline. ‘Their 
boosters cite two factors: (1) Prospect 
of lower interest costs should take the 
pressure off those utilities that have 
had to pay stiffly for expansion, and (2) 
regulatory commissions, such as in 
California, have been granting rate in- 
creases to utilities based on more than 
the traditional 6% return. 


lll. Gainers and Losers 


While utilities are getting a strong 
market play because they are the bell- 
wether defensive group, a number of 
defensive stocks are getting equal play 
for a more important reason—they 
contain the element of growth that 
investors seek. Food chains, for example, 
have appreciated more in value since 
May, 1952, than a number of bull 
market stars—including chemical stocks. 

It’s this type of defensive issue that 
investors are backing today. Tobaccos, 
for example, although a time-tested de- 
fensive favorite, lost some support 
when the cancer scare erupted. But now 
that filter cigarettes have won the 
public’s fancy, the cigarette makers are 
again defensive favorites. 
¢ Overplaying the Hand—There’s dan- 
ger, though, in choosing overplayed 
defensive issues—their prices have al- 
ready been pushed up out of propor- 
tion to their normal price-carnings 
ratio. One big fund, for example, which 
bought up drug shares heavily early in 
1957, has started climinating them 
from its portfolio. 

Analysts attribute the downturn in 
drug prices to a number of factors, in 
cluding over-evaluation of what flu 
vaccine sales would do for earnings and 
a reflection that too many investors 
were chasing drug stocks. “When one 
group gets too popular,” explains one 
broker, “‘it’s vulnerable.” 

The drop in drug stock prices was 
more pronounced, but it doesn’t over- 
shadow the price declines in a number 
of second-line defensive issues. ‘These 
dips back up good Wall Street horse 
sense that defensive issues—although 
probably the best road to success this 
vear—are not infallible. It’s still neces- 
sary to investigate carefully before vou 
place vour monev. END 
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In the Markets 


Short-Term Costs Move Lower 


But Banks Cling to Prime Rate 


Ihe money market this week is boldly asserting that 
easier credit is here to stay—and pointed to the cutting 
in margim requirements as an omen of things to come. 

Anticipating further easing action by the Federal 
Reserve, short-term rates move lower. The 91-day Treas 
urv bill rate, traditional barometer of day-to-day market 
conditions, was down to 2.59% —the lowest since August, 
1956. Commercial paper dealers made an across-the- 
board reduction of one-eighth of 1%, and _ securities 
dealers cut bankers’ acceptance rates. Solomon Bros. & 
Hutzler shaved one-quarter of 1% off the rates, while 
other houses went down one-eighth of 1% 

Commercial banks, however, were still reluctant to 
cut their lending rates. Howard C. Shepherd, chairman 
of New York's First National City, said he saw no 
reason to cut the prime lending rate of 44%, because 
loan demand was still strong. Henry L. Alexander of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. took much the same view. Yet 
loan demand is falling off, and most bankers expect 
pav-down on outstanding loans to be greater than sea- 
sonal in the next two months. 

Federal Reserve officials also believe that loan demand 
is slated to drop. Some of them feel that the banks are 
being “sticky” in holding to the present prime rate. 
They consider it doubtful that the rate will remain 
fixed once loan demand starts sliding. Shepherd him- 
self acknowledged that the banks may have to go down, 
adding: “We might even lead the way.” 

While short-term rates were sliding, long-term govern- 
ment rates firmed somewhat on news that the Treasury 
is considering a long-term bond offering. ‘Treasury 
officials are am to be considering a package deal con- 
sisting of a short and intermediate issues; now, thev 
may add "hes to the package. Nothing is firm 
vet, but the ‘Treasury is hopetul that a long-term could 
be successfully marketed at 34% or less. 


First Half of ‘58 Good Time 
To Borrow Money, Analysts Say 


The first six months of this year should be a good 
time to borrow capital, according to a study of the 
capital market released this week by R. W. Pressprich 
& Co. It estimates that demand for long-term capital 
in the first half will reach $15.7-billion. That's above 
the $15.3-billion demand chalked up in the first half 
of 1957. 

Individual savings, the study estimates, will continue 
to lag behind demand. It foresees individual savings 
in the first half of 1958 at $14.1-billion, compared with 
$15.7-billion in 1957's first half. The gap between supply 
and demand will be made up by a Treasury surplus of 
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about $7-billion. As a result, the outlook is for a surplus 
of more than $6-billion in the first half, as against $5.2- 
billion in 1957. This should make for lower rates and 
greater availability of funds. 

The Pressprich study predicts that bank loans, other 
than for tax payments, can be “expected to decline 
drastically” over the next six months. But bank earnings 
should hold up because “reduced income from loans 
could be made up by larger income on securities and 
capital gains in bond accounts.” 

Although easier credit conditions will help potential 
borrowers, the study notes that financing operations of 
the U.S. Treasury’ will act as a brake on lower rates. 
It points out that the Treasury must refund about $30- 
billion in the first six months, compared with less than 
$19-billion in the same period last year. 


Stock Market Welcomes Margin Cut; 
Experts Say Real Test Lies Ahead 


Brokers were elated at the Fed’s cut in margin require- 
ments this week. The majority promptly predicted that 
stock prices would show a “bulge” over the short term, 
at least, and should prevent another bear market. 

The market sold off after Eisenhower's State of the 
Union message, then steadied and rose again even 
though economic news wasn’t encouraging. Brokers 
report volume drying up as big institutional buyers, who 
had helped the market rally in carly January, began 
cutting down on purchases. But there was none of 
the large-scale selling that many experts had predicted. 

Most professionals still feel that the selling will come, 
and they look for a testing of the October. 1957, low 
no later than February. On the other hand, a number 
of experts have swung over to the belief that the cut in 
margin requirements will start investors buying once 
again. 


The Markets Briefs 


Closed-end investment companies, reports Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., outperformed the Dow-Jones 
averages in 1957. While the Dow-Jones industrials 
declined 13% and the rails index 37%, non-leveraged 
investment companies slipped only 8.4%. Moreover, 
one out of four showed an advance for the year. Tri- 
Continental Corp. warrants, up 16%, and United Corp., 
up 8%, led the winners. 


Airline stocks may be in for brighter times as a result 
of the President’s request for a new tax on high-octane 
gasoline. This tax, if approved, will give the airlines a 
big argument for increasing fares. 


Fire and casualty company shares, many of which ar 
selling at a discount of 40% to 60% from break- - 
values, are getting fresh attention from security analysts. 
Shelby Cullom Davis of New York, for example, points 
out that many of these stocks are selling at their lowest 
prices since 1932, considering investment income and 
net worth. 
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Now better welds continuously 
at speeds never known before! 


Science takes the guesswork out of welding. 
Automanual welding with the new NCG Dual 
Shield arc welding process permits every 
weldor to make better welds continuously, 
foot after foot, hour after hour, day after day. 
And it does it from three to twelve times 
faster than ordinary arc welding methods! 
Shop after shop welding mild steel says the 
time saved, the failures, rejects and wasted 
materials avoided can pay for Automanual 
welding equipment in a matter of days. 

The new Dual Shield process produces a 
better weld because electrode feed and cur- 
rent density are set and held automatically 
...and because the deep penetration weld is 


completely protected from atmospheric con- 
tamination, not only during deposition of the 
weld metal but during cooling. The weldor 
merely points the Dual Shield “gun” where 
he wants the weld; everything else is auto- 
matic ...so dependably automatic it is only 
necessary to traverse gun or work to get fully 
automatic welding. Dual Shield has met and 
will meet the requirements of ASME Boiler 
Code 233 for multi-pass welding. 

Weldors like the Dual Shield process, take 
pride in its clean flat bead, like the speed they 
can make with so much less effort. Check the 
Dual Shield process for your needs; see it 
work! Write or wire for full information. 


In Dual Shield welding, inexpensive carbon 
dioxide gas is automatically fed to the ar« 
to blanket and prevent contamination of the 
weld. The special flux-cored Dual Shield 
electrode is fed automatically and continu 
ously from a reel. The flux is never in the 
way, never hides the weld, is never seen 
until it appears as a shield on the finished 
weld. where it prevents atmospheric 
contamination during cooling of the weld 
metal. Weldors like to work with the Dual 
Shield process, say its balanced “gun" is 
easier to handle and less tiring than the 
weld rod and holders it supplants. 


Dual Shield and Automanual 
are National Cylinder Gas Company 
trademarks 


INDUSTRIAL GASES 
METAL CUTTING & WELDING EQUIPMENT 
MEDICAL GASES 
HOSPITAL PIPING & GAS THERAPY APPARATUS 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


1958, National Cylinder Gas Company 
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3 big new Super Duty V-8* 


e Machined combustion chambers’ e Internally mounted oil cooler 
e Sodium-cooled exhaust valves 
e Stress-relieved blocks & heads 
e Pyramid-type connecting rods 


e Gross horsepower up to 277 
e Gross torque up to 490 Ibs-ft 
e Modern Short Stroke design 
e Three-stage cooling system 


e Two-quart oil filter 
e Water-jacketed intake manif. 
e Submerged electric fuel pum; 


277-hp. 


Torque: 490 lbs-ft @ 1800-2300 rpm. 


260-hp. 226-hp. 
Torque: 430 lbs-ft @ 1800-2300 rpm. Torque: 350 lbs-ft @ 1800-2300 rpm. 


10 big new extra-heavy duty truck series 


GVW’s up to 51,000 Ib. For °58, ten new basic 
models are added to Ford’s already extensive Heavy 
and Extra Heavy Duty line. Four new Tilt Cabs, 
four new Conventionals, and two new Tandem models 
offer GVW ratings up to 51,000 lb. 


GCW’s up to 75,000 Ib. New T-950 Tandem is 
rated for 75,000-lb. GCW. Biggest single-rear-axle 
models are rated for 65,000-lb. GCW. 


Front-axle capacities up to 15,000 Ib. Choice of 
three front axles in most new Ford Extra Heavies. 
Rated capacities: 9,000, 11,000, 15,000 Ibs. 


Rear-axle capacities up to 29,000 Ib. Wide choice 
of rear axles includes single-speed and two-speed, 
single reduction and double reduction types. Capac- 
ities range from 18,000 Ib. to 29,000 Ib. 


New highway transmissions. Roadranger transmis- 


Bogie-axle capacities up to 38,000 Ib. For ’58 there sion is available in all ten new Ford Heavies. Up to 


are two new Extra Heavy Duty Tandem Axle models. 
The new T-950 Series features a tandem rear axle 
assembly rated for 38,000 lb. New T-850 Series offers 
choice of 28,000- or 34,000-lb. bogies. 


33% less shifting. ‘‘Short-Fourth’” highway trans- 
missions also available on ‘“‘F’’ and ‘‘C”’ Series. With 
these new transmissions, engines operate in peak 
horsepower range with greater fuel economy. 





Ig Move for DS 


—up to 534 cu. in 


New Series T-950 Tandem is biggest 
capacity Ford Truck ever built! Rated 
up to 75,000 lb. GCW, 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN ...LESS TO RUN ...LAST LONGER ,TOO! 





A massive steel girder, the many tools of the men who work on high steel and, in 
contrast, the dreamlike city on the horizon—blended by artist Stanley Meltzoff 
to capture the spirit of American progress in the ever-growing steel industry. 


United Engineers has the know-how 
and experience that comes from working with many 
of the nation’s largest steel companies. As designers, 
construction engineers, and engineering consultants, 
we have time and again served the giant industry 
on projects of widest scope—power plants, rolling 
mills, coal chemical plants and the like. Each presented 
its own particular problems—problems that were 
successfully solved on time and within the budget. 

Best proof of the flexibility and depth of our 
services—and the satisfaction received—lies in our 


record ot new assignments trom clients we have 
already served. 

No matter what the project—steel mill or power 
plant, processing plant or industrial building, gas 
plant or pipeline—United Engineers has the skill and 
creative ability to augment the engineering staff of 
your Own organization. 

Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 
is your assurance of getting the maximum return for 
every dollar expended. We invite you to share and 
profit from this experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 


U.E.ac 


Ltd 


New York * PHILADELPHIA * Chicago 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Here’s good news if you’re working under pressure: New drugs are 
JAN. 18, 1958 taking a lot of the fright out of hypertension—high blood pressure. 


This is no small victory for science. There are about 5-million hyper- 
tensive cases in the U.S. today—and the proportion of businessmen among 
them appears to be steadily rising. 


Medical men seem more optimistic about the newest drug—chlorothia- 

zide—than anything that has gone before. Clinical tests at the Veterans 

Administration Hospital in Washington indicate that chlorothiazide has 

A BUSINESS WEEK been able to reduce blood pressure by an average of 27%, compared with 
about 11% for older drugs. 


Two facts to bear in mind: 


SERVICE ¢ Chlorothiazide and other drugs still in the lab stage are brightening 
an otherwise bleak picture for hypertensive patients. Only a few years ago, 
such people faced the prospect of a shortened life span, even with reduced 
daily activity. But the drugs are a treatment, not a cure. 





¢ A good way to avoid serious “heart trouble” in later years is to spot 
and treat hypertension when it first appears, often in the late 30s and early 
40s. 


Nine out of 10 sufferers from high blood pressure have a type called 
“essential hypertension,” in which tiny arterial passages restrict a free flow 
of blood as it is pumped by the heart. When a doctor takes your blood 
pressure, he measures the force exerted by the blood against the artery 
walls. There’s a high and a low reading of pressure. When the low pres- 
sure consistently goes above 100 (millimeters of mercury in a column), blood 
pressure is generally considered above normal. 


But, remember, “normal” varies from one person to another, and even 
then one or two readings above the normal range don’t mean anything. It’s 
a continued high level that doctors watch for. 


The danger in hypertension is that, over a number of years, the heart 
tends to enlarge, while arteries tend to harden and become partially 
obstructed with scar tissue. This creates the dangers of (1) insufficient 
blood for the normal functioning of some organs and (2) a complete stop- 
page of blood supply to some areas if a blood clot lodges in a narrowed 
arterial passage. 


Exact causes of high blood pressure haven’t been pinned down, but 
doctors know that heredity, abnormal body chemistry, and emotional tension 
can all play a part in the disorder. If your family has a history of hyperten- 
sion, you should for this reason alert your doctor about it when you have 
your regular checkup. On the emotional side, one thing is fairly certain: 
If a business executive habitually reacts to the stresses of his job as though 
they were a series of emergencies, he’s in danger of developing hypertension. 


Many people with mild hypertension have no obvious symptoms at all, 
others complain of headaches, shortness of breath, and dizziness. Among 
the “symptoms” that may mean something—but probably not hypertension 
—are redness of face, chest pains, uneven or rapid pulse, and heartburn. 


Treatment depends on the individual patient. Drugs such as reserpine 
and chlorothiazide merely arrest the ailment, day to day and week to week. 
That’s a great benefit to sufferers, but it’s not a cure. Usually, too, it takes 
some time for the doctor to find the ideal combination of drugs that can 
be used effectively over a long period without bad side-effects. 


PAGE 137 For the mildly hypertensive businessman who shows anxiety and 
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stress, some doctors will prescribe relaxing drugs, including tranquilizers, to 
be taken sparingly before a tense situation is expected—such as a speech, 
an important staff meeting, a crucial negotiation. 


In any case, if you’re in this “mild” class, the doctor will probably sug- 
gest a general slowing-down, with extra rest, plenty of short vacations, mod- 
erate outdoor exercise, maybe elimination of excess salt in the diet. 


Here are three tips for office routine that can help anyone who has been 
warned about hypertension: (1) Take a citrus-juice break at mid-morning, to 
relax and to pick up energy; (2) take a half-hour nap at noon if possible, or 
spend a half-hour at a hobby or any other device that will break the chain of 
mental activity; (3) take a bouillon break in mid-afternoon. 


Coffee can make some people nervous, of course, yet doctors usually 
don’t insist that mild hypertensives cut it out. Smoking increases the blood 
pressure of some patients, but doctors differ widely on quitting. Alcohol 
does not raise blood pressure. In fact, doctors often recommend a cocktail 
in the evening—not so much for the drink itselfi—but because the patient 
sits quietly for 20 minutes to enjoy it. 


Skiing is by no means a sport solely for the young. All ages can enjoy 
it—and still return safe and sound to the office on Monday. 


Skiing demands body fitness, especially in the legs, but you needn’t be 
the rugged outdoor type. If you’re in doubt about the risk involved in your 
case, your physician can advise you. While some in their 70s have taken 
up the sport, all skiers are cautioned about possible heart strain. One factor 
is oxygen reduction at high altitudes, causing the heart to work harder. 


It helps if you can do a little physical conditioning in advance to increase 
your stamina. This can easily be done at home. Walking, running, and 
skipping rope for a 15-minute or half-hour period each day probably will do 
the trick. Walking with one foot placed directly in front of the other will 
assist you in developing balance. 


If you can possibly cram it in, attendance at a general calisthenics class 
also is a good idea. Such classes are often conducted by ski clubs, which are 
active in most cities. For information on clubs in your area, write to the 
National Ski Assn., 1130 16th Street, Denver. 


Ski schools at resorts provide instruction, too. Lessons usually last a 
half day and, even though private instruction can be had, group lessons are 
more fun. Average group fees at a resort: $4.50 per half-day; $7 per day; 
$18, three days; $30 for six days; private lesson, $8.50 per session. 


Good equipment is a good investment. Skis, poles, and release bindings 
—which help to free your feet if you should fall—cost about $80. The all- 
important double boot—a complete boot within a boot—costs between $40 
and $55. Clothing comes to $75 to $150. 


Plane fares on North Atlantic flights will be reshuffled by April if CAB 


_ approves as expected. First-class fares will go up $35 one way and $63 round 


trip; tourist fares will go up $25 one way and $45 round trip. But a new 
“economy class,” 13% less than present tourist fares, will be introduced. 
Proposed New York-London fares then will line up like this: one way—first 
class, $435; tourist, $315; economy, $252. Round trip—first class, $783; 
tourist, $567; economy, $454. 
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<“ Weis 
Little Giant Eye-Eze Green Conveyor Belts make it 
easy for inspectors to spot rejects. The belt is resist- 
ant to food oils, acids, greases, to alkaline detergents 
and to moisture. 


Only the Best Peanuts 
look good on Green 


















“We're getting more efficient inspec- problem—tough on the inspectors, tough on the belts. 
tion, now that we're using U. S. Little Eyes would tire and smart. Belts would deteriorate 
Giant® belts on our inspection lines,” says rapidly due to permeation by peanut oils. 

J. W. Farriss, manager of Blakely Peanut Co. But Eye-Eze green Little Giant Belts changed all 
“The belt's soft green color reduces eye strain and that. They are part of a complete line of food conveyor 
fatigue; its smooth surface doesn’t ruin the inspection belting available (along with service by factory- 
girls’ manicures. Everyone’s pleased, from the front trained engineers) at any of the 28 “U.S.” District 
office to the newest employee.” Sales Offices, at selected distributors, or by writing 
Before installing Eye-Eze green Little Giant belts, us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. In 

sorting the bad peanuts from the good was a tough Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


See things you never saw before. Visit U.S. Rubber’s new Exhibit Hall, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 








Why cars don’t mind having the shakes 


An occasional health club shake-up makes 
people feel better. But everyday road 
vibration can make cars grow old too soon. 


Tinnerman Speep Nuts are helping pre- 
vent this, on cars as well as appliances, toys, 
and all types of assemblies. 


Here’s how we make certain that SPEED 
Nuts will hold tight even under severest 
vibration. Special vibration equipment in 
our lab shakes SPEED Nut-fastened assem- 
blies strenuously in three directions, cycling 
from only a few strokes to 3600 cycles per 
minute. Every Speep Nut designed must 
undergo this test ... and every one must 
pass before it’s approved. 

This is another reason why you can 
rely on any Tinnerman Speep Nut Brand 


Fastener to give your assemblies greatest 
fastening security. 

Write for “A Story of Quality”, which 
describes the complete Tinnerman research 
facility. Address: 


TIN NERM™MAN PRODUCTS, INC, 
P.O. Box 6688 + Dept. 12+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Passengers: Curse of Railroads 


Rail officials dolefully tell Sen- 
ate group how mounting deficits 
from passenger service threaten 
very existence of railroads. 


The railroads finally got their chance 
in Washington this week to put to- 
gether in one bulky package all the 
things they have been wailing about, 
with scarcely any interruption, for the 
last decade. Before a subcommittee 
headed by Sen. George A. Smathers 
(D-F la.) came the first of a line of more 
than 20 railroad presidents. Each car- 
ries a thick file of grievances about the 
manner in which the federal govern- 
ment regulates the industry, and the 
ways in which those regulations must be 
changed if the railroads are to survive. 
¢ Sympathetic Panel—Right from the 
start it seemed thev would have a sym- 
pathetic hearing. Said Sen. Smathers: 
“All the available figures indicate that 
the American railroads are heading for 
serious trouble.” 

Then the railroad presidents began 
to outline just how serious that trouble 
is. Some examples: 

Pennsvlvania RR Pres. James M. 
Svmes: “I have never seen the outlook 
for the rail lines so alarming as it is 
now.” Symes recommends 19 steps to 
“save the railroads.” Among the steps: 
Take control of passenger fares and 
services awav from state agencies and 
give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion exclusive authority; subsidize com- 
muter services; help the railroads merge 
their svstems; eliminate some taxes, re- 
duce others. 

New York Central RR Pres. Alfred 
E.. Perlman, who is less interested in 
direct federal aid: ““The railroads must 
be . . . allowed to apply sound business 
principles to their passenger services.” 
And with this he recommends ceasing 
all regulation over pricing and operation 
ot passenger trains 

How some railroads are attempting to 
deal with the commuter problem is de- 
scribed on page 148, and for a broad 
view of their problems see page 154.) 
e The Vanishing Rider—Clearly the 
scope of the railroads’ troubles is wide. 
Their methods of freight handling and 
rate making, their competition and 
their regulation all contribute. But one 
of the larger sources of their anguish is 
the railroad passenger. ‘There are sim- 


NO CROWDS gather to board the New 
York Central's Twentieth Century Limited 


to Chicago. Fares are high, passengers few. 
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“WE CAN SELL AT 1946 
PRICES BECAUSE 
OF ADVERTISING” 


says John T. Krapp, President, 
Ever-Tite Coupling Company, Inc. 


“In spite of an inflationary market, we haven’t found it 
necessary to raise our prices since 1946! Our customers, 
naturally, have benefited greatly by our holding the price- 
level line. 

‘And this is in the highly competitive field of quick hose 
couplings, where quality is a vital factor. At our old sales 
level, it would have been impossible to maintain prices as 
they were without a sacrifice in quality. But through adver- 
tising in business magazines, we increased our sales volume 
and production to such a degree that we have been able to 
hold prices at the 1946 level and thus make it possible for 
our customers to do the same.”’ 


If WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
or industry, you can “‘mechanize”’ your selling by consistent 
advertising in business publications. Such advertising deliv- 
ers your sales message to the right men with efficiency and 
economy, paves the way for your salesmen. 

This gives them more time for the important work of 
making specific proposals and closing sales. Your sales pro- 
gram can become more productive and profitable if you 
concentrate your advertising in one or more of the McGraw- 
Hill magazines serving your major markets. 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated ‘@ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York N 
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GIVE ADDED PROTECTION 
with the 


JOPRZAC 
COST- REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: leading automobile 
manufacturer. Operation: fabri- 
cating major body components. 
This is just one more case where 
the Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
is saving money and increasing 
worker safety in industry. Write 
for “Evidence” booklet shown 
below. It shows how this plan can 
work in your plant too! 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canoda: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Evrope: North-Jomac Lid., London, W1 





JOMAC INC., Dept. A 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


©) Send a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 
Have a representative contact us 


Name 





Company__ 
Address 


City State 
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ply too few of him to keep busy all 
the plant that the railroads must have 
at his disposal. 

Last vear, his disinclination to ride 
the trains cost the railroads almost 
$750-million, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's _ pas- 
senger deficit figure, which includes part 
of the cost of tracks and taxes. By the 
slightly more realistic concept of what 
they would have saved had they run no 
passenger trains, maintained no _pas- 
senger stations, kept on their payrolls 
only those needed to run freight trains. 
The railroads’ loss on passengers last 
year was some $370-million. 

It has long been a sound rule that any 
railroad that hauls passengers instantly 
saddles itself with a deficit that can be 
overcome only by carrying more freight. 
But the railroads carry a constantly de- 
clining share of the nation’s freight. 
And now, with business in a setback 
and freight income falling, their pas- 
senger hauling costs crush more and 
more of the life out of their financial 
statements. 
¢ Hard Squeeze in East—For the [ast- 
ern railroads, pinched harder for freight 
than the others and stuck with the re- 
sponsibility for serving by far the larg- 
est commuting areas in the countrv, the 
passenger deficit accounts look like a 
dangerous swamp of red ink in which 
they may wallow hopelessly unless they 
get aid from the federal and _ state 
agencies that regulate their work. 


|. Plunging Incomes 


Last week, the New York Central’s 
Pres. Alfred FE. Perlman had a sorry tale 
to tell. The Central’s estimated net in- 
come for 1957, he announced, stood at 
just $5.9-million; less than one-sixth of 
what it made in 1956. 

Freight traffic slipped sharply, ac- 
counting for most of the drop in in- 
come. But the passenger deficit climbed 
inexorably. It was $47-million in 1956; 
last vear it was $50-million. 

Hunting for every cent that could be 
saved, the Central sought permission to 
cease running passenger trains on two 
of its Midwestern lines—between In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis and between 
Toledo and Cincinnati. The loss on 
these passenger trains was almost $1.3- 
million last vear. 

Then, to start the New 
Central announced it will cancel six 
months from now its venerable con- 
tract with Pullman Co. for servicing of 
the sleeping cars it uses. After July, the 
Central itself will clean, staff, and sup- 
ply these cars. 
¢ Growing Losses—The battered New 
Haven RR is in even worse shape. At 
the start of this year it lopped 10 pas- 
senger trains from service between Bos- 
ton and New York. This, the New 
Haven explained, was quick and neces- 
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Industrial Site 
Bargains available! 


Mail this ad for full details 


26% Acres for $1 
California, Pa. 


On navigable Monongahela River. Thirty- 
five miles southeast of Pittsburgh, 16.5 acres 
graded and all utilities adjacent. Commu- 
nity Industrial Corporation offers to pro- 
gressive manufacturing firm affording rea- 
sonable employment opportunities for $1. 


[ ] 65 Acre Site 
Cumberland, Md. 


Main line railroad siding, 18’ city water 
main, major highway, natural gas and river 
water. 344 miles from community of 38,000. 
Employment service office reports 5,500 
workers available. 


[] 135 Acres 
near Parkersburg, W. Va. 


135 acres on Ohio River, 14 miles from 
Parkersburg, on the B & O Railroad. 4,100 
feet of river bank, level industrial site served 
by rail, highway, air and water transport. 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM A 


Room 1006, 50 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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sary action following its 11-month net 
income report for 1957, which showed 
a loss of almost $1-million, freight down 
8.4%, passenger trafhc down 5%, costs 
up 5.4%. 

New Haven Pres. George Alpert said 
earlier in the year that if only his road 
could abandon its uneconomic branch 
lines it could make a living from the 
trains on the main New York-Boston 
line. But after that November report, 
Alpert had to compromise, for it would 
take months of hearings by the ICC 
before, he could hope to get permission 
to abandon branch line services. 
¢ Expensive Alternatives—The Pennsyl- 
vania estimates its net income last year 
as $18.9-million, down 54% _ from 
1956. Figuring the cost of its passen- 
ger services last vear, it came up with 
an estimated deficit of $58-million—up 
34% from 1956. Squeezed hard for 
working capital, the Pennsy still had to 
get new diesel locomotives for 1958 
operations. But instead of floating 
equipment certificates, the road rented 
225 locomotives—a step much more ex- 
pensive in the long run but one that 
would not immediately put extra strain 
on the road’s credit. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, oldest pas- 
senger carrier in the business, saw its 
net income drop from $30-million in 
1956 to $24.3-million last vear. Its pas- 
senger loss last vear was $5-million. It, 
too, chopped at its services. It upset rail- 
road buffs by announcing the demise— 
in April—of its passenger service be 
tween New York and Washington, the 
nation’s first passenger line. On_ this 
route, passenger trafic has dropped 
46% in the last decade. 

Of the other Eastern railroads, some 
are better off, some worse off than 
these. But almost all are in increasing 
anguish because of the growing amounts 
they lose carrying passengers, and their 
sharply decreasing ability to make up 
the deficit from freight income. 


Search for a Remedy 


Because of this, many outside the in- 
dustry believe that the Eastern railroads 
are doing their best to get out of the 
passenger business entirely. 

‘The railroads themselves protest this 
idea, sav that the theory has no founda- 
tion. To many, each fare increase the 
railroads seek and each petition they 
make to discontinue service makes their 
protest sound more hollow. 

But to judge from the thinking that’s 
going on inside the industry, it seems 
that the railroads’ protests are valid. 
¢ Pattern for Savings—One of 
strongest current ideas within the in 
dustry is to shape the Eastern railroads 
after the pattern of those in the West. 
Thev would then provide a passenger 
service limited to main lines between 
major cities. There would be little or no 
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We're not recommending our 
Airbrasive Unit as the best way to 
open your breakfast egg... but this 
photograph dramatically illustrates 
the delicate, precise industrial cutting 
you can do with it. Developed from 
the Air-Dent equipment made by 

S. S. WuiTe for the dental profession, 
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a fine stream of abrasives. It’s a safe, 
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S.S.White industrial Division, Dept. 15A, 1 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Western Office: 1839 West Pico Bivd., 
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Above: Ceco's Door-Frame-Hardware 
“Package” was selected for Long Isiand's 
new $20-million Roosevelt Raceway 
(Business Week, Aug. 10, 1957). Arthur 
Froehlich & Associates, Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia, architects. George A. Fuller 
Co., contractors. 


Left: Commercial and industrial enterprises 
employ the Ceco Door-Frame-Hardware 
“Package” for top door performance. This 
example was designed by Cities Service 
Staff, architects. General Builders, 
Lafayette, Ind., contractors. 


WHY BUY DOORS 
"A LA CARTE@" 


Ceco’s Complete Door-Frame-Hardware ‘‘Package’’ assures 
longer door life ... better performance... finer quality. 





Doors are the most used part of a building. They are opened and closed con- 
stantly. To perform well, without costly maintenance, they must be ruggedly 
assembled into their frames and with their hardware. But when doors, frames 
and hardware are obtained from separate sources, trouble brews. Ceco eliminates 
that. For Ceco’s ‘Package’ consists of Hollow-Metal Doors, Door Frames, 
Side-lights and Hardware all prepared for assembly without expensive on-the-job 
fitting and drilling. With Ceco accepting responsibility for all components, you 
make your door assemblies last as long as your building. There’s no better way 
to buy ... no better way to save. So insist on the Ceco Door-Frame-Hardware 
“Package.” Talk to your architect or write for details. Ceco Steel Products 
Corporation. Sales offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities, 
General offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


® 
IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


Doors, Windows, Screens / Steel Joists / Steelforms / Concrete Reinforcing / Metal Lath / Roofing Products 
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direct competition. A dozen or so trains 
a day would keep up the service on the 
main lines of each railroad, making 
strictly limited stops along the way. 
Uneconomic branch line passenger 
services—which means just about all 
branch lines—would be abandoned. 

Already, one Eastern railroad—fa- 
vored by its geographical location—has 
managed to make itself over to much 
of this pattern. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. runs half a dozen main line 
trains a day between Washington and 
Cincinnati and Chicago, has dropped 
almost all its branch line passenger 
services. The revenue it gets from pas- 
sengers still falls about $5-million a year 
short of the cost of running its passenger 
trains. But it has reduced the im- 
portance of passengers—fares collected 
from them represent only 3% of its 
total revenues. On many Eastern rail- 
roads this proportion is over 15%. 

Says a C&O officer: “We don’t like 
to boast too much about our happy sit- 
uation. . . . But if the other rail- 
roads were permitted to get the same 
return on investment as we do, there'd 
be no great ‘railroad problem.’” 
¢ Antiquated System—Says an envious 
official of the Baltimore & Ohio: “It’s 
all true. . . . Most other Eastern 
railroads have to live by the antiquated 
system set up when the railroads pro- 
vided the only means of getting from 
place to place. On some of the lines, 
vou can almost see one station from 
another, and we have to stop the train 
at all of them. You just can’t argue 
with a man in a car under these cir- 
cumstances.” 

The proposed merger of the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania 
seeks to achieve something of the same 
pattern by cutting out hopelessly un- 
profitable passenger services that are 
now in competition. Planning for this 
merger (BW-Nov.9’57,p31) is still en- 
veloped in studies of how the merged 
tail systems would best work together 
on the strictly operational level. Both 
sides say that once these problems are 
settled, plans for the financial linking 
of the two railroads will move quickly. 
¢ Bleak Future—Though the pressures 
on the Eastern roads are great—most of 
them predict continuing falls in income 
this year—it’s unlikely that they can 
move fast enough to strip away the bulk 
of their uneconomic passenger services. 
A maze of local, state, and federal agen- 
cies require frequently proionged hear- 
ings almost every time a railroad seeks 
to cancel a passenger service. 

Meantime, before Sen. Smathers’ sub- 
committee in Washington, many of the 
roads are determined to predict a pic- 
ture of their future that is as bleak as 
possible. Savs a Pennsylvania official: 
“We're really giving it to Congress— 
it doesn’t matter what effect it has on 
our credit rating.” END 
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Copy 1200 different documents per 
hour—a print in about 2 seconds. 
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RAILROADS (continued) 





Commuters, like those streaming off 
a Boston & Maine train at South 
Station (picture) are a big financial 
drag on railroads. For the three 
roads serving Boston—typical of 
many others—the time has come 
for drastic action. 


COMMUTER LINES of three railroads converge on Boston in an uneconomic pattern. 
Stations are too close for efficient operations. 
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Three Railroads 


The most discouraging aspect of the 
generally bleak railroad passenger pic- 
ture is the commuter business. 

Essentially, what the passenger roads 
produce and sell is that hyphenated 
commodity, the seat-mile. To m 2t 
costs, they either must haul a few pas- 
sengers a very long way or a great many 
a short way. The second is the harder 
way to earn a living; it takes more em- 
ployees and equipment. And if costs 
rise or volume shrinks, the losses are 
generally bigger and pile up faster. 


1. The Problem: Deficits 


This is precisely the situation in com- 
muter operations. 
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l'o handle the commuting peaks, rail 
roads must own hundreds of cars, em 
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maintain multi-track stations on expen- 
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And this waste appears to be growing 
Off-peak patronage in many cases is d¢ 
clining faster than commuter trafh« 
¢ Piecemeal Remedies—Over th« 
railroad managements have 
finger-in-the-dike method of 
rising deficits from suburban operations 
1 train lopped off here, a fare 
there. This has not done much more, 
however, than keep losses from getting 
out of hand. Meanwhile, the wrath of 
the customers has grown as the service 
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don’t overlook 


CASTERS 


as a way to 
REDUCE COSTS 


Area where you can improve your profit po- 
sition, according to cost experts, is materials- 
handling. It accounts for 30% of the average 
manufacturer's production costs. Unlike raw 
material or labor costs the cost of materials- 
handling “can often be reduced.” In many 
companies Bassick casters, basic tools of 
materials-handling, are leading the attack on 
this “reducible 30%.” 


CASE IN POINT: 


Bassick shock absorbing casters at McDon- 
nell Aircraft, St. Louis, cradle delicate jet 
engines during assembly. They bring the job 
to the man. Other economical Bassick cast- 
ers on work-scaffolding reverse the process 
and bring the man to the job. Result in both 
cases is less waste motion, increased effi- 
ciency, reduced production costs. The local 
industrial supply or materials-handling dis- 
tributor who handles Bassick casters can put 
profit-producing casters to work for you. 
Call him. THE BASsICK COMPANY, Bridge- 


port 5, Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
8.3 
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with the other major railroad commut- 
ing centers of New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. Its suburbs aren’t very far 
away. The too-thick network of rail- 
roads was built long before the auto- 
mobile, and so suburban stations are 
close to each other and begin very close 
to downtown. All these factors make 
commuting handy for the commuter 
—and highly uneconomic for railroads. 

Like most states, Massachusetts is 
currently engaged in highway building. 
Every time a new segment of four- or 
eight-lane highway opens, the railroads 
can count the drop in commuters the 
next week. Even more important is 
what these highways are doing for truck- 
ers. Truck competition is becoming a 
desperate matter with the railroads. If 
they are to hold on to what freight they 
have left, let alone get some back, they 
must keep rates competitive. They in- 
sist they can’t do this if freight revenues 
have to offset commuter deficits. 
¢ Big Deficits—How big are these defi- 
cits? Of the three railroads serving 
Boston, the one with the least suburban 
business is the Boston & Albany, now 
part of the New York Central system. 
It says its passenger service to the sub- 
urbs results in a loss totaling $1.8-mil- 
lion a vear. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford declares its subur- 
ban service losses in Massachusetts are 
$4-million a year. The Boston & Maine 
says that all its passenger service results 
in a deficit of approximately $1 3-mil- 
lion a vear. Over half of this comes 
from trains operating in the suburban 
area. 

The three roads are now trying to call 
a halt to at least some of these losses. 
Each one is going at it a different way. 


ll. Solution: Higher Fares? 


The B&A, following the policy set 
down by the management of the parent 
New York Central, declares that rail- 
roads are, or should be, private enter- 
prises. They should be entitled to 
revenues that not only meet costs but 
provide a 6% return on capital invest- 
ment. Fares paid by B&A commuters 
don’t begin to do this. Therefore, they 
should be set at a level where they do. 
¢ Flat Increase—The B&A recently pe- 
titioned the Massachusetts Dept. of 
Public Utilities for permission to in- 
crease all fares in the Boston-Worcester 
area by 71.5¢ a ride, a breathtaking 
hike, especially for the shorter hauls. 
Management thinking is that since costs 
depend primarily on the size of plant, 
number of emplovees, and amount of 
equipment required to handle peak 
loads, rather than which station a pas- 
senger goes to or what type of ticket he 
uses, it is only fair to request a flat in- 
crease for all passengers. 

This flat increase would result in a 
much larger percentage jump for sta- 





modern heating 
for 
business and industry 


Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
job. 
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Tj UNIT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 79 Union St., Mercer, Pa 








oy 
Men on the Move 


Now available 
in a new edition... 
with new figures. 


This popular booklet points up the 
important sales problem of personnel 
turnover in industry. Out of every 
1,000 key men (over a 12-month pe- 
riod) 343 new faces appear ... 65 
change titles ... 157 shift ... and 435 
stay put. These figures are based on 
average mailing address changes on a 
list of over a million paid subscribers 
to McGraw-Hill magazines. 


Write us for a free copy 
Company Promotion Department 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York 
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RECORDING “SECRETARY” 
WEIGHS ONLY 72 LBS. 
ej 9 Bok yo} 
MINIATURE TAPE RECORDER 


SMALLEST (542 x 5% x 9%), LIGHTEST (71/2 
Ibs.) and has everything. Ex t for meet 


Fa 


nt 


American Geloso Electronics, Inc 
312 Seventh Ave., New York 1. N.Y 
LAckawanna 4.9936 





REGIMENT. 


Your Keys! 
Sg 


Drawer Model . 


for 40 Keys 12”w, 5”h, 6”d 


KEY-DRAWER 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides for 
capacities from 10 to 800 keys in Key 
Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your local 
stationer, or write direct to 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Dpt. B-1,625 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


help wanted 
every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that 
will help America’s business execu- 
tives — the readers of BUSINESS 


WEEK — then tell them through the 
Clues Section. 


Just write Classified Division, 
BUSINESS WEEK, P. O. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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tions close to Boston than for those 
further out. Newtonville, for example, 
is 8 miles from South Station, Boston. 
The present cost of a 46-ride ticket is 
$11.79. The proposed cost is $40.39. 


lll. Solution: Public Aid? 


Among the many who don’t like the 
idea of paying 71.5¢ more per ride is 
George Alpert, president of the New 
Haven RR. Alpert lives in Newton and 
commutes to Boston on the B&A. He 
disagrees that the commuter should 
or can be made to pay his way. But he 
doesn’t think the railroad should make 
up the deficit, either. 
¢ Subsidy and Tax Relief—The New 
Haven’s plans for halting commuter 
deficits begin with a fare increase that 
in most cases amounts to 16¢ a ride. 
It went into effect late in December. 
This, however, is designed mostly to 
tide the railroad over, pending the ap- 
proval of the chief features of the plans. 
These call for subsidy and tax relief. 
Ultimately Alpert hopes for a public 
authority that would either operate a 
commuting service on New Haven lines 
or pay the New Haven to do so. In the 
latter case, the authority would charge 
commuters a “reasonable” fare and pay 
the New Haven the costs of the service. 
Bills have recently been introduced into 
the Massachusetts legislature calling for 
such an authority and seeking an ex- 
emption from local taxation on the rail- 
road tracks in the South Station area 
and even the South Station itself. 

The South Station is presently as- 
sessed for $12-million. It paid over 
$l-million in taxes in 1957. Because 
the city has been operated at a deficit 
for 10 straight vears, incidentally, the 
administration takes a very dim view 
of any move to deprive Boston of taxes. 
¢ Unused Weapon—The New Haven 
has one weapon few other railroads 
hold. It already has permission to aban- 
don some of its commuter branches. 
Under the terms of its reorganization in 
1947 the New Haven is allowed by a 
federal court decree to cease passenger 
operations on the so-called Old Colony 
lines (once an independent railroad but 
now part of the New Haven) if in any 
12 months within a two-vear period 
losses on these lines total $850,000. 
Passenger losses on the Old Colony, 
says Alpert, now total $2.2-million ever 
vear. The New Haven is holding off 
abandonment hoping to have its bills 
passed. If they are, the New Haven will 
have ended deficits from all its com 
muter branches in Massachusetts. 


IV. Solution: Service Cuts? 


The B&A and the New Haven are 
both saving, in effect, that commuters 
cost more to haul than they are pres 
ently paying. Therefore, either the 
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LINEAR PROGRAMMING 
AND 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


By ROBERT DORFMAN 
Professor of Economics, Harvard U. 
PAUL A. SAMUELSON 


Professor of Economics, M.I.T. 


and ROBERT M. SOLOW 


Associate Professor of Statistics, M.1.T. 
512 pages, illustrated, $10.00 


Here is the first complete book to show 
the relationship between linear pro- 
gramming and standard economic analy 
sis. It stresses the economic aspects of 
the problem, paying attention to prac- 
tical problems of computation, and giv- 
ing important concrete applications. 


The treatment includes linear pro- 
gramming as applied to problems of a 
firm, the modern input-output theory, 
the game theory, and general economic 
equilibrium. Such recent advances as 
activity analysis, dynamic program- 
ming, welfare economics, and simplex 
and other computational methods are 
covered. 


“... a magnificent accomplishment. 

+ +» » Covers every significant topic in 
the area.” 

Prof. W. J. BAUMOL, Princeton U. 
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Right Photo: Three of the 
Four Frick Compressors in 
Pittsburgh Brewery. 


Bottom Photo: Four 300- 
ton evaporative condensers 
at Pittsburgh Brewery. 


If you need refrigeration for 
processing, air conditioning, ice 
making, cold storage, quick freez- 
ing or other cooling purposes, you 
will find Frick equipment and engi- 
neering service the ultimate an- 
swers. Call your nearest Frick Branch 
Office or Distributor today. 


In 1948 the Pittsburgh (Penna.) 
Brewing Company installed two 14 
by 12 Frick compressors. Since the 
initial order, the Company has 
added other Frick equipment until 
today there are four of these 14 by 
12 compressors, three brine coolers 
and four 300-ton evaporative con- 
densers, plus accessory equipment. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1662 
eee 
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startswmae + 


COMPANY 


mOeTH CARo.ine 


Precision headed, mill-slotted (or 
Phillips), threaded and inspected for 
Quality and Strength. 
Also: Wood Screws * Tapping Screws 
Drive Screws * Dowel Screws 
Stove Bolts + Hanger Bolts 
Carriage Bolts 
Write for current Stock List 
Roe 1360-BW., Stateeville, N.C 
Warehouses: 
New York © Chicago © Dalias © Los Angeles 
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make one camera do the work of two 


With a Perkin-Elmer auto zoomM* lens, a 
single Vidicon TV camera becomes a rov- 
ing supervisor that is here, there, every- 
where in the field of vision at the flick of 
a switch—and at a fifth the cost of a sec- 
ond camera. 

Write for illustrated brochure and 
prices. Perkin-Elmer Corporation, 763 
Main Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. *T.M. 


SALES BUILDER 
2 Nias weg 8 I 





commuter or someone else is going to 
have to make up the difference. The 
B&M doesn’t think this is feasible. It’s 
trying to reduce losses drastically. But 
the way it is setting out to do this is 
causing just as many howls of anguish. 
e Drastic Reduction—It wants to close 
26 stations, almost all of them within 
six miles of the North Station, and can- 
cel approximately 100 trains. The sta- 
tions it wants to close are in areas the 
B&M feels are adequately served by the 
area’s public transportation system, the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority. 

In that way, the B&M thinks, more 
passengers would be required to take 
the MTA, thereby alleviating its deficit, 
and the B&M would be spared the ex- 
pense of costly stations. Service from 
the more distant suburbs would be 
speeded up since the remaining trains 
would be making fewer stops. 

The B&M, like other suburban rail- 
roads, suffers from fewer passengers dur- 
ing off-peak hours. Therefore, most, 
though not all, trains it wishes to can- 
cel are on off-peak hours. During the 
height of rush it believes losses could 
be cut and the commuters inconven- 
ienced very little if instead of choosing 
among a 5:05, a 5:09, and a 5:17, com- 
muters were obliged to take either the 
first or the third. 
¢ Partial Relief—Assuming these sav- 
ings are made, the B&M estimates its 
passenger losses would be cut only from 
$13-million annually to $10-million, but 
it thinks it could live with this. If these 
cuts aren’t allowed, management pre- 
dictions for the future are gloomy in- 
deed. The road is faced with $47-mil- 
lion of first mortgage bonds maturing in 
1960. Its ability to refund this debt, it 
believes, is dependent on its ability to 
reduce operating expenses immediately. 


V. Public Reaction: Hostile 


The proposals of the three railroads 
have caused a furor. Letter to the local 
papers have been filled with indignant 
correspondence against the railroads. 

Most of the letter writers firmly be- 
lieve the three roads are trying three 
different ways to get out of the com- 
muter business altogether: by pricing 
themselves out of it, by turning it over 
to the state, or by rapid erosion. When 
one road finds the easiest wav, the 
others will soon follow along. 
¢ Political Angle—Railroad manage- 
ment denies this, of course, but the 
mere fact a part of the public thinks so 
has been an invitation for politicians te 
enter the fracas. And the politicians, in 
this case, want a look at the railroad 
books to check on the deficits. 

There could, as a result, be a long 
feud before anything is accomplished. 
The important thing, though, is that 
the commuting business isn’t being al- 
lowed to slide along any more. END 
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The modern Bendix-equipped towboat “Raymond E. Salvati", Island Creek Fuel & Transportation Co., pushing 20 barges and 18,000 tons of coal. 


BENDIX DIESEL FUEL INJECTION HELPS TOTE 
A LOT OF BARGES ON OLD MAN RIVER 


Did you know that almost 8 per cent 
of the national freight load moved 
over our inland waterways in 1956? 
That’s more than 400 million tons of 
freight! 18,000 towboats, tugs and 
barges operate on our 29,000 miles 
of rivers, canals and connecting 
channels. The combined length of a 
typical towboat and barges as illus- 
trated above often exceeds that of the 
“Queen Mary”. 

Low cost is the chief selling point of 
the waterway transportation busi- 
ness. Most operators now use power- 
ful diesel engines that can propel 
tremendous loads economically. And 


A thousand products 


to insure economical performance, 
many companies specify Bendix* 
diesel fuel injection equipment from 
the engine builders. 

Improving engine performance and 
reducing operating costs are among 
our many contributions to the trans- 
portation industry. Railroads also use 
our diesel fuel injection. So do oil and 
gas pipeline operators on their sta- 
tionary engines. Ocean-going vessels 
use it. Truck operators use our 
dependable Zenith* and Stromberg* 
carburetors as well as Bendix liquid 
propane gas carburetion systems. 
Commercial airlines use our carbu- 


by 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 


retors, fuel injection or fuel metering 
systems. And some of the 1958 pas- 
senger cars will be equipped with new 
Bendix electronic fuel injection. 
That’s a pretty impressive example 
of how thoroughly Bendix serves cer- 
tain phases of broad markets. Multi- 
ply this example many times, and you 
begin to get a picture of Bendix aims 
—developing and building basic sys- 
tems and components of all kinds for 
basic industries and the military ser- 
vices. We'll be glad to send you an 
interesting brochure, “‘Bendix and 
Your Business”, which tells a more 


complete story. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


a million ideas 











To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


REPLIES (Bow No.): Address to ofice nearest you 
c/o This publication Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW YORK: P. O. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Bt. (4) 














EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Vacant 


Controtier—To Locate Buenos Aires——Large 
Light metal, multi-plant concern, desires ex- 
perienced accountant, degree, CPA desirable. 
Bilingual, age 30-35. Send resumes, present 
salary to P-7001, Business Wk. 














Asst. Export Mgr.—fFor multi-plant opera- 
tion. Requires ¥s travel South America. Home 
office New England. Experience in sale of 
consumer goods—advertising. Bilingual with 
business experience in S.A. Send resume and 
present salary to P-7008, Business Week. 


Position Wanted —— > = 


Michigan M.B.A. Marketing. 10 years sales 
experience dictating equipment, consumer 
goods, building materials. Age 38, married. 
N. C. resident. Will travel, relocate. PW- 
7037, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


Selling Opportunity Wanted 
Manufacturer's Representative qos out 
of Detroit seeking automotive materials lines 
Will give aggressive representation. Norman 
Stephenson, 16035 Hamilton, Detroit 3, Mich- 
igan. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


industrial Films: Produced on cost or salary 
plus basis. SS-7043, Business Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Need a Les Ang. Branch? Estab. firm offers 
floor space & facilities. BO-7024, Bus. Wk. 


Free Catalog. Contai hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms. and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners. U.1. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 





The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
“What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


Established South Florida manufacturer of 
steel building products and consumer items 
needs $150,000 to $200,000 equity capital. 
Investor to devote full time to business. 
Would consider mutually advantageous mer- 
ger with established company. Principals 
only. BO-6853, Business Week. 


All or part interest in established Boat Man- 
ufacturing Company. Location, distribution, 
product and demand good. Capital low. BO- 
7035;, Business Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased Payments Re- 
duced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ing and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
nancing, U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. W1 77-7395. 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Five Twin Engine Executive Aircraft: Beech 
Twin Bonanza, 2 Cessna 310's, Piper 5-seat 
Apache, Douglas A-20G 7-Place Executive 
Conversion. All well equipped, attractively 
priced. Combs Aircraft, Inc., Dept. X, Staple- 
ton — Denver 7, Colo. Phone DUdley 
8-24 
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Why There’s a Railroad Crisis 


In most parts of the world, when 
you talk about a transportation 
crisis, you mean that the wheels are 
falling off the rolling stock. But 
in the U.S., you mean that even 
with a Gross National Product of 
about $440-billion, there aren’t 
enough goods and people moving 
to keep our transport facilities busy. 


| ses ARE NO PRECEDENTS in the 
history books to suggest how this 
kind of crisis will turn out, because 
never before has there been a na- 
tion rich enough to indulge itself 
in this kind of crisis. The trouble 
arises from the simple fact that the 
U.S. has provided itself with three 
practically complete systems—one 
in the air, one over the highways, 
and one over the rails—plus an im- 
pressive set of inland waterways, a 
substantial amount of coastal ship- 
ping, and a system of pipelines. Any 
one of the three basic systems is 
capable of doing far more than its 
one-third of the nation’s entire 
transport job, but no two of them 
are quite capable of doing it all. 
The area of overlap is so great that 
somebody is bound to get hurt in 
the competitive scuffle. 

At the moment, it is the railroads 
that are hurting worst—a fact that 
would puzzle and distress a classical 
economist, because the railroad 
clearly is the most economical and 
efficient way of moving large masses 
of goods and people around. But 
in what J. K. Galbraith has called 
“the unseemly economics of opu- 
lence,” efficiency is less likely to be 
rewarded than convenience. And 
so the railroads, with their fixed 
roadbeds—and their equally fixed 
ideas of what to do with them— 
have been losing out to the trucks 
and autos on one side and the air- 
planes on the other. 


eases MEN traditionally hate 
the truckers worst of all. But 
in truth, it is the passenger cars 
that have done the railroads in. 
Taxpayers would never have stood 
still for the enormous costs of the 
U.S. highway net if its purpose had 
been solely to provide a new system 
for hauling freight. It was the rise 
of the passenger car and the motor- 
ization of the average U.S. family 
that forced a roadbuilding item into 
every state, local, and federal bud- 


get. With Detroit’s chromium 
stardust in his eyes the ordinary 
voter didn’t feel like an economic 
man and didn’t act like one. 

There’s considerable poetic jus- 
tice, therefore, in the fact that the 
showdown in transportation seems 
to be coming in the area of pas- 
senger service. 

What railroad men want to do 
is knock out the worst of the loss 
operations in a hurry. Although 
no one will say so out loud, many 
think that the only real answer is 
to get out of the passenger busi- 
ness altogether. Failing that, they 
are determined to cut the service 
and push up the fares until what 
operations remain can pay. 

But this is a losing game. It is 
the vicious circle of rising fares 
and declining traffic that has 
brought the railroad passenger busi- 
ness to its present unhappy situa- 
tion. There is no reason to think 
that further trips around that circle 
will lead to anything better. 

Recognition of this fact has 
pushed Pres. George Alpert of the 
New Haven to the desperate expe- 
dient of suggesting a government 
subsidy for his commuter opera- 
tions. But most railroad men think 
—probably correctly—that subsidies 
are a short, steep grade that leads 
downward to government owner- 


ship. 


Pe. crisis that the railroads face 
is a real one in the sense that 
there is no easy way out, no simple 
and obvious solution that can be 
offered. The answer, if there is one, 
lies in some complex combination 
of compromises that would involve 
railroad labor, local taxes, federal 
regulatory rules, and a long list of 
other considerations. 

The trouble is that there is no 
longer time to work out complex 
adjustments. The roads are getting 
panicky, and some of the panic is 
spreading to the regulatory agen- 
cies. And so the prospect now is 
for a series of rises in rates and 
slashes in both essential and nones- 
sential service. After the panic has 
passed, it may be that the long-term 
adjustments can be worked out. 
But in the immediate future it 
looks as though the U.S. economy 
will be paying a rather peculiar 
price for its own excess of riches. 
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THE TREND 





New Determination and New Purpose 


The most significant thing about both the State of 
the Union message and the new budget is the vast 
change that they reflect in the thinking of the 
President and his Administration. 

Some may be disappointed that Pres. Eisenhower 
did not exhibit more boldness and originality at this 
critical moment in history. Yet there is little doubt 
that he showed new determination and a new sense 
of purpose. 

It was, after all, a very short time ago that the 
Administration, spurred by Congress and the public, 
engaged in an all-out drive to curb spending. The 
$275-billion ceiling on the national debt was 
viewed as sacrosanct, and the goal of a balanced 
budget, championed by Sen. Harry F. Byrd and 
former Treasury Secy. George M. Humphrey, was 
deemed more important than increased defense ex- 
penditures. 

The President candidly admitted that he “did not 
anticipate the intensity of the psychological impact” 
of Sputnik. Now, though, he sees “a time of grow- 
ing danger” that has brought about a complete 
change in policy. 

As a result, the Administration is requesting an 
increase in the debt ceiling, and the current 1957-58 
budget is slated to show a deficit, not a surplus. This 
is due to increased defense expenditures called for 
by the Administration as well as lower than esti- 
mated revenues. Moreover, the 1958-59 budget, 
with even greater spending on defense scheduled, 
will set a new peacetime record. The Administra- 
tion’s hopes for a modest surplus in fiscal 1959 are 
not based on any cutback in spending but on expec- 
tations of renewal of the business boom, which will 
boost receipts. 

To be sure, the Eisenhower Administration is not 
going to the lengths that many responsible citizens 
consider necessary. Its welfare programs are to be 
cut back, which could hurt the domestic economy. 
Its spending on defense, for instance, is well below 
the amounts suggested in the Rockefeller report. 
But the President indicated that if more funds are 
needed to meet the Soviet challenge, he will not 
hesitate to demand them. 

It is clear that Eisenhower will also take positive 
action if the economy does not start moving forward 
again. No chief executive has ever advertised a 
recession—and Eisenhower is no exception. At the 
same time, he promised the government’s full power 
will be utilized not merely to cushion a business 
decline but “to promote renewed business expan- 
sion.” 

It is not spending alone, nor greater deterrent 
power, thi’ ‘vill assure survival. The eight points 
Eisenhower enumerated stressed the need to utilize 
our human resources in the fight for peace. The 
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danger we face requires brains as well as money. 
And it demands constructive policies rather than 
petty politics. 

Eisenhower’s approach in two specific areas illus- 
trates his new determination. He has pledged him- 
self to end the disruptive rivalry in our armed 
services. And he has promised increased support to 
our mutual economic assistance program as a means 
of fighting Communism. In his view, economic aid 
is as important to our security as military aid, and 
he strongly denounced the idea that it is a “give 
away” to our allies. 

This present “time of test,” as Eisenhower termed 
it, requires sacrifice and courage. Congress must 
not condemn government spending in general, then 
fight to maintain particular grants that touch “on 
one’s own self-interest.” Nor should we spend on 
defense only to weaken our security by cutting back 
on other forms of aid. 

Our survival is at stake. We hope that Congress 
will also show new determination. The Administra- 
tion’s program may not be the permanent blueprint 
for survival. But it is a first step in the right 
direction. 


Talking to the Soviets 


Pres. Eisenhower, in his letter to Soviet Premier 
Bulganin, has given a fitting reply to Moscow’s 
clamor for summit talks (page 32). Several of the 
President’s proposals, including the one for enforc- 
ing the peaceful use of outer space, show once more 
that the U.S. is anxious to discover whether any of 
the big East-West issues are negotiable. But Eisen- 
hower quite rightly indicated that he will not go 
along with summit talks if preliminary diplomatic 
exchanges prove that none of the issues is negoti- 
able, and that the Russians merely want to stage a 
big propaganda show. 

There is a perfectly human desire today, both 
here and abroad, for negotiations that might settle, 
or even ease, the increasingly dangerous East-West 
conflict. But all too often in the West the exponents 
of negotiation start by assuming that the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. have been equally responsible for the 
cold war. Then, from this assumption, they proceed 
to argue that if only we would back up, the Russians 
would do likewise. 

The assumption involves, of course, a complete 
distortion of postwar’ history—a distortion that un- 
dermines the whole argument. It might be well for 
these open-handed negotiators to reread the passage 
in Eisenhower’s letter where he says that the U.S. 
would gladly put the comparative peace records of 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. over the past 40 years to 
“the impartial judgment of mankind.” 
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CONVAIR-Astronautics: shedding light on the mysteries of space 


“*... The time is bound to come when man will venture ever deeper into space — 


not to win wars on earth but to battle the limitless challenge of the universe.” 


— General Thomas S. Power, Commander in Chief, Strategic Air Command. 
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